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SOME ETRUSCAN VERSIONS OF CORINTHIAN CERAMICS* 
by 
George Kubler 


The task of localizing, dating and factoring the various phases of 
the orientalizing style of Corinthian ceramic production has received a 
classic and monumental solution at the hands of Humfry Payne.’ It re- 
mains only to extend and amplify the minor aspects of his treatment. 
Mr. Payne undertook, among the most delicate problems of analysis accas- 
ioned by his material, to distinguish imitations from wares produced in 
the vicinity of Corinth itself. The largest single category of such 
imitations occurs in Italy, in close association with wares of unmistak--: 
able Corinthian manufacture, and Mr. Payne has indicated several ,diag- 
nostics whereby the imitation can be distinguished from the original. * 
Payne occasionally refers to the imitations as "Pseudo-Corinthian" ware, 
and he uses the term in a double sense, signifying vases which were 
a) "more or less closely copied direct from Corinthian originals" and 
b) "not copies:...yet sufficiently like Corinthian to be mistaken for 
them..."?The concepts involved here are loose-meshed, insufficiently 
exclusive. It is my purpose in this paper to reconsider the concept of 
"imitative" wares, and to suggest additional criteria for the determina- 
tion of such wares in Italy.” 


Firstly, an Etruscan "imitation" of another ware must have been 
produced on Etruscan soil. The standards of judgment here are obvious 
and simple enough. A piece cannot likely be an Etruscan imitation un- 
less its provenience and material are known to be Etruscan. The Etruscan 
sites from which such wares have issued are well enough known.° The 
materials themselves seem easily recognizable, and have been described 
before, although in rather scanty detail.® The fact, however, that a 
piece is manufactured of Italian clay, and treated with a character- 
istically Italian surface-finish is not of itself adequate proof that 
the piece in question is an imitation. It is theoretically possible 
that an itinerant Corinthian craftsman may have made the piece, using 
local materials, but with a technique learned in Corinth.’ No stylistic 
definition of the term "imitation" would admit wares produced under such 
conditions. 
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Secondly, the "imitation" must show some effort to approximate the 
shape and decoration of the ware to be imitated. Within this aspect, 
nevertheless, the criterion of relative finish of execution is worth- 
less, as Payne has pointed out.® But the fact exists that great quan- 
tities of specimens are known, issuing from Etruscan tombs, executed in 
Etruscan clays, and obviously not manufactured by any hand trained in 
Corinth.® In general, these wares, which I shall discuss in detail 
later, are substandard specimens relative to actual Corinthian style, 
and their occurrence can only be accounted for by a hypothesis to the 
effect that the risk and expense of importing and marketing Corinthian 
substandard examples encouraged the production of local "imitations". 2 


How are such substandard "imitations" to be recognized? If the 
piece was made in Italy by a native hand, following Corinthian models, 
certain non-Corinthian, emphatically local traits must creep into the 
vocabulary adopted for the imitation work. Therefore, alien traits, 
locally definable, will characterize the true "imitation". Finally, to 
be accepted as an imitation the piece must reveal a certain measure of 
stylistic homogeneity; that is to say, it must adhere for the most part 
to a single model, for if it represents the fusion of various stylistic 
Strains, then it is no longer an "imitation" but a) an original crea- 
tion or b) an eclectic synthesis - depending on the quality of design 
involved, and in both cases, the stylistic antecedents may become known, 
but no one strain appears predominant. Thus the Polledrara wares are 
not "imitations", but indices of a new and eclectic, if stillborn style, 
involving Caeretan, Corinthian, Chalcidean, and perhaps even other 
Ionian ingredients.?? 


To summarize, the true Etruscan imitation of Corinthian oriental- 
izing wares must be the work of local craftsmen, working in Italy, em- 
ploying the Corinthian vocabulary, but in a qualitatively different 
manner, distinguished by intrusive local elements of style, and serious- 
ly affected by no other stylistic tradition than the Corinthian. 
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If such a definition of Etruscan imitations may be accepted, I 
Shall review the criteria already proposed by other writers in their 
treatment of such material. Reference has already been made to differ- 
ential characteristics in Etruscan clays and varnishes.” Qualitative 
differences: in the execution also seem to influence the attributions 
made by some authors. Mme. Lambrino, for instance, after noting the 
micaceous clay of two pieces in the Cabinet des Médailles, known to come 
from Vulci and Caere, respectively, denies that they could have been 
made in Etruria because of their fine style and good technique, and 
Suggests an Ionian workshop on the basis of the composition of the 
clay.+? Needless to say, such attributions need further petrographical 
studies of local clays before they can be accepted, but the appeal to 
the quality of execution as corroborative evidence conforms in principle 
to the definition of the imitation just proposed. Payne also invokes 
standards of quality, when he cites the "definitely un-Greek" traits of 
Etruscan imitations of Corinthian orientalizing wares.** These are the 
unorganic structure of the animal forms, the confused draughtsmanship, 
the lack of decorative cohesion, and the misunderstood versions of cer- 
tain relationships between parts in the originals, such as the feathered 
chest of the wingless lion. Both Lambrino and Payne discuss, further- 
more, the intrusive elements of local style that differentiate the true 
Corinthian orientalizing specimens from the Italian imitations. Such 
intrusive elements are formal and iconographic in character. Among the 
formal traits, Payne mentions the heavy, spindle-legged bodies of the 
figures of lions, and the custom of incising a topmost frieze of figures 
on a black ground (fig.1). This last is not "intrinsically un-Greek" 
according to Payne,*5but in the imitative class of wares, the import- 
ance of incision and the absence of color evoke the poorly-published 
specimens (fig.2) of incised Etruscan bucchero wares.*® Among the in- 
trusive iconographic elements, both Payne and Lambrino cite the outlined 
waterbirds in special groups and poses (fig.1), incised on black friezes 
and on light grounds.*’ Both authorities also cite the peculiar motive 
of the feline creature in the act of devouring human limbs (fig. 2), 
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which Payne describes as specifically Etruscan.?® Payne mentions, more- 
over, the decorative bands of pattern below the friezes (fig.3) in 
this connection,’® as does Lambrino,?° whose “axe-motive" corresponds 
closely with that figured by Payne (fig.3) as an Etruscan imitation on a 
vase in Boston. Finally, Payne adduces the circular incised rosette 
(fig.4) as an element characterizing the Etruscan imitation (cf. fig. 5) 


Other traits, some of them perhaps more significant than these, 
failed to secure mention by these writers, to whom the treatment of imi- 
tations was incidental to their main purpose. In the first place, 
Etruscan vessel forms of this class display certain departures from the 
Corinthian norm that may be accepted as diagnostic. These variations 
are of two principal sorts: a) shapes offering modifications of well- 
known Corinthian forms, and b) shapes for which no direct Corinthian 
model is known. In class a), the most interesting phenomenon is that 
of the Etruscan oinochoai with trefoil mouths (fig.4). Three specimens 
in Munich, figured by Sieveking-Hackl, are characteristic.** A conti- 
nuously-curved, relatively unbroken contour for the entire vessel is se- 
cured by a tapering neck, instead of the cylindrical neck of true Corin- 
thian vessels (fig.5). Shoulder, neck, and mouth offer a continuous 
profile. This formulation probably corresponds chronologically to the 
Early Corinthian emphasis of the body of the vessel at the expense of 
the mouth and neck, although in true Early Corinthian examples, the flow 
of the line is usually broken at the junction of the neck and shoulder. 
Numerous examples of the Etruscan form are figured in various publica- 
tions.*? Another peculiar trait in some of these oinochoai, restricted 
so far as I know, to the vessels in Munich,**is the small, well-artic- 
ulated pedestal-foot, bearing on it the egg-shaped body of the oinochoe 
(fig.4). Whether or'not the pedestal-foot may be taken as character- 
istic for Etruscan imitations depends upon the number of such pieces 
conforming in other respects to the principles of imitation ware. As 
it stands, the Munich pieces are unique among published vessels of any 
provenience whatsoever. 
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The continuous silhouette figures again in a neck-amphora (fig. 6) 
illustrated by Albizatti.*5 The profile is unbroken from mouth to shoul- 
der. No example of true Corinthian neck-amphorae (fig.7), as shown by 
Payne, offers this profile. 


Another example of divergent shape is a cup with offset rim (fig. 8) 
of a general type very- common both in the Corinthian wares and the 
Etruscan imitations.?°Payne notes it as a "typical Middle Corinthian" 
form, and indicates that the Italo-Corinthian examples are "deeper, with 
looser contours" than their Corinthian parallels (fig.9) of the Gorgon- 
eion group.?’ 


Finally, a round aryballos form is quite common among Etruscan imi- 
tations, and it is distinguished from true Corinthian round aryballoi of 
the type B1*® by the diminutive mouth atop a relatively large-bodied 
vessel (fig.1o0), by the curved ribbon-shaped handle, and the rounded 
contours of those edges which in true Corinthian examples are classi- 
cally sharp and clean (fig.11). Characteristic speciméns have frequent- 
ly been published.?? 


In class b), of Etruscan shapes for which no direct Corinthian 
model is known, some odd forms may be mentioned. A krateriskos (fig. 12) 
in Munich,?° bearing orientalizing animal-frieze decoration of Corin- 
thian character, has no Corinthian antecedents for the shape, which 
occurs often in East Greece, notably in Samos,?+and in Egypt, as, for 
imstance, the vessel of green steatite bearing the cartouche of Thutmes 
I, in the British Museum.?? 


An Etruscan shape of uncertain antecedents’ resembles the true 
Corinthian pyxis with convex sides, but differs from it in contour and 
in proportions. A shallow, wide-bellied, small-mouthed shape, it has a 
heavily-molded lip almost integral with the shoulder, of which two ex- 
amples in Munich are shown in fig.13. An exact analogy for it is diffi- 
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cult to find, unless in the Cretan three-handled wares of this approxi- 
mate shape.?* 


Finally, a cylindrical tripod vessel with opposed handles (f1g.14), 
is represented in the Vatican,?> and in the Louvre,?® in several ex- 
amples from Etruria. No true Corinthian analogy for this shape can be 


discovered. 


In summary, the shapes of Etruscan imitations of Corinthian orien- 
talizing ware display departures from the Gorinthian norm that consist 
principally in the coalition of the outlines of the Corinthian models by 
means of the continuous contour (fig.4), and in the curvature of certain 
plane surfaces (fig.io). At the same time, the Etruscan imitators in- 
voke shapes from sources other than Corinthian. It is premature to list 
these sources without first-hand museum studies, but East Greek, Egyp- 
tian, and perhaps also Cretan probably figure among them. 


A highly significant departure from the draughtsmanship of the 
Corinthian models characterizes nearly all specimens of unquestionable 
Etruscan manufacture. It is this trait that deserves special emphasis, 
for it has evaded mention in the existing literature. More definitive, 
perhaps, than those proposed by Payne, Lambrino, and Albizatti, an ele- 
ment truly diagnostic of the Etruscan imitation of Corinthian animal- 
frieze style is the peculiar circular rendering of the shoulder of 
various animals, including birds and fantastic creatures (figs.6,21). In 
the true Corinthian painted style, anatomical structure in this portion 
of the body is indicated by incised lines giving an ample version of the 
complex articulation. The convention is flexible, allowing the shoul- 
der-structure to vary according to the species of animal represented. In 
the Etruscan imitations, however, the shoulder is simplified and reduced 
from a complex formation to a graphic convention of the most steno- 
graphic character, consisting in a circular scroll, usually a single 
line incised on the black ground of the animal's body. Sometimes con- 
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centric lines, rarely more than two, serve this purpose (fig.1s5), as in 
specimens from Pitigliano,?’ in Copenhagen,*® Baltimore,*? and Munich. 
The form is always the same, regardless of the animal represented. 
It is an obvious simplification of the Corinthian treatment of the fe- 
line shoulder (fig.16). The Etruscan imitator no longer follows any 
Corinthian model when he applies this treatment to the "shoulder" of 
various birds and fantastic creatures: his hand obeys what has already 
become a local tradition of representation. 


To enumerate other traits in the draughting of the imitation style 
would be to cut across the boundaries of distinct groups without indica- 
ting generic characteristics. I would therefore rather attempt to point 
out certain stylistic groups within the category, and correlate them 
with the groupings already suggested in the available literature. 


I. Payne's group of the "dot-rosette" vases*!takes chronological pre- 
cedence. It offers our only major exception to the generic trait of 
Etruscan draughtsmanship just mentioned, i.e., the cursive, stenographic 
rendering of the shoulder in animal forms. The style of these "dot- 
rosette" vases (fig.17) presents greater fidelity to the Corinthian 
model (fig.18), and greater general elegance of execution, than any 
Other group of Etruscan imitations. On the other hand, it is distin- 
guished by such iconographic innovations as water-birds,** axe-motives,”? 
and felines devouring human limbs.**A lack of decorative cohesion 
marks the relation between the figures and their background. The dot- 
rosettes are large, and mechanically-placed: the figural style tends to 
exaggerated, spindly elegance. Payne notes the presence of two distinct 
hands within this group, and points out ‘that the clay of this series is 
superior to that of all other incised-rosette, Etruscan vessels."°I have 
been unable to add any specimens to Payne's list, but others certainly 
exist in the large, poorly-published collections from Etruscan tombs. 
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II. A small group**of incised-rosette vases deserves mention for the 
high quality of general design in the animal friezes. The group is fur- 
ther distinguished by the presence of the pedestal-footed, continuous 
profile oinochoai, forms of some elegance and originality (fig.4). The 
actual execution of the figures is sketchy and cursive. The incised 
lines tremble, wander uncertainly, and give no full definition of inter- 
nal contour. The filling ornament is schematic, though clean and sharp. 
The special distinction of this manner resides in the manipulation of 
the animals to form sweeping designs throughout the wide frieze-areas. 
Not only is an effect of movement secured in the design, but each form 
has a double function, one of representation, another of producing all- 
over pattern in effects of light and dark. 


III. A relatively large group*’ embodies a similar tendency to cursive 
all-over pattern. The circular shoulders, indicated by single lines, 
the circular filling-rosettes of many sizes, the schematic wings and 
stenographic faces are composed by means of irregular blot-shaped fill- 
ing ornaments into an all-over pattern of which the general effect 
is very much like coarse wood-block printing, where miscellaneous inked 
roughnesses are registered along with the design (fig.ig9). The bodies 
of the animals display full, fat curves on rudimentary, foot-shaped 
legs, and they may easily be confused with the filling ornament itself. 
I do not mean to imply that all the specimens here listed are the work 
of one and only one hand; rather do they all offer the same general 
effect of dense all-over pattern. 


IV. A similar wood-block print appearance prevails in a cognate group 
of specimens*®distinguished from the preceding by the restricted num- 
ber of incised traits, replaced by ample strokes of color in a light 
value, approximating the effect of modelling (fig.20). An irregular 
system of filling ornaments, and the squat animals with exaggerated body 
curves, are closely related to the group just cited. 
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V. The use of extremely large rosettes, often of a diameter equal to 
the height of the frieze itself (fig.21), is diagnostic of this group.” 
The pieces occur in various qualities of execution. Albizatti groups a 
few of them in the class which he calls dei rose1.5° A division might 
be effected in this rather large group by isolating all pieces related 
to the first four of this class, pieces in which a few coarse figures, 
separated by frieze-high rosettes, adorn the shoulders of cups with 
offset rims (fig.8). These are executed in a much more hasty and sche- 
matic manner than the remaining pieces. Typical of all the pieces is 
the circular rendering of the shoulder-joint. 


VI. Albizatti has grouped a few pieces of cognate style in a group*? 
that he failed closely to define.®? Characteristic here is a slovenly 
execution of considerable rapidity, without regard for the fineness or 
complexity of line that distinguish even inferior Corinthian wares. The 
birds are shown with the circular shoulder-formation, rendered in double 
concentric lines. Their wings are grossly schematic, and the heads of 
the felines are indicated with an irreducible minimum of detail. The 
incised lines are heavy and white. The rosette fillers are circu- 
lar, lobeless, and often contain no incised lines whatever (fig. 22). 


VII. Proceeding downwards along the turve of graphic disintegration, I 
should like to note a group? of vessels bearing designs in which the 
incised lines are fairly numerous, attempting by multiplication to ren- 
der form. The animal faces are scratchy collections of small lines 
(fig.23), the filling ornament is blotchy, and tends entirely to absorb 
the spaces left between the figures. 


VIII. Finally there may be noted a class of pieces** characterized by 
the repetition of a single element in the friezes. No incised lines 
occur, and the filling ornament consists of plain, single-dot fillers. 
The reduction and simplification of Corinthian orientalizing style has 
here proceeded so far that a question may be raised as to whether these 
pieces constitute veritable imitations. 
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The order of the groups noted here follows a sequence in time that 
can roughly be equated with the Corinthian chronology itself. Thus 
group I, Payne's "dot-rosette" series (f1g.17), offers close analogies 


Sin the style of 


to the Transitional style of Corinthian production® 
the filling ornament and the absence of schemes of instantaneous action, 
such as plunging and rearing animals, although the iconographic innova- 
tions, the broad, open effects, relate it to Early Corinthian proper. °° 
The vases of this group are perhaps to be placed at the very end of the 
seventh century, to allow for the time-lag due to distance and the pro- 
cesses of imitation. A problem is raised by the appearance of outline 
drawing, perhaps derived from Etruscan incised bucchero technique, but 
Otherwise characteristic at Corinth only of the late style of the second 
quarter of the sixth century.*’ 


Group II (f1g.4) seems in principle to follow the tendency of de- 
veloped Early Corinthian style. The contrasted and subordinated sur- 
face-areas, obeying a total pattern, the wide frieze-divisions, and the 
heavy, angular drawing, support this view. °®The relatively free in- 
vention of the shape also characterizes this generation of Corinthian 
production, which Payne has termed "the last really creative period of 
the orientalizing style."°° 


Any close connection with Corinthian production for Groups III - 
VIII would be presumptuous. It seems certain, however, that the process 
of disintegration must follow the foundations of the imitative style 
laid in- the relatively early horizons of groups I and II, but the rate 
at which such processes devolve is perhaps impossible to estimate, com- 
plicated as it must be by disguised intrusions from other centers, by 
unconscious archaizing survivals, and by the tendency to realize local 
preferences of style and execution. 


It must also be noted that groups I - VIII represent a considerable 
abstraction from the vast corpus of Italian imitations of Corinthian 
style. It includes only those examples available in published illus- 
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trations, and it excludes all specimens heavily influenced from other 
centers than Corinth, such as certain composite Corinthian-Rhodian 
vessels.°° It also excludes occasional pieces of a marked personal 
style,°*for the reason that such examples are not known in sufficient 
quantities to fall squarely between the groups already cited. 


The question remains whether a general statement of the diagnostic 
elements of the Etruscan imitation is possible. A review of the points 
proposed earlier in this paper seems to allow such a statement. It has 
been seen that subtle changes of certain shapes of the Corinthian stan- 
dard occur in Etruscan imitations; these consist in the use of contin- 
uous contour and the frequent curvature of surfaces that are plane in 
the originals, specially in oinochoai and round aryballoi. The decora- 
tive changes accompanying these shifts of form are perhaps more signifi- 
cant. In addition to the traits isolated by Payne, Lambrino, and Albi- 
Zatti, the process of cursive slovening in some aspects of anatomical 
rendering is specially evident in the stenographic treatment of the 
shoulders of various animals (figs.22, 23). The submergence of the in- 
dividual form in an all-over pattern is characteristic of many groups. 
In pieces where the iconographic innovations hitherto used as diagnostic 
are lacking, I feel that the criteria listed here may serve adequately 
to identify the Etruscan imitation, even in the absence, furthermore, 
of data concerning the clay and varnish of the piece in question. 
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NOTES 


Dr. Karl Lehmann-Hartleben suggested the subject and emended the materials offered in this 
essay. 

Necrocorinthia. A Study of Corinthian Art in the Archaic Period. Clarendon, Oxford, 1931. 
Payne, Op. cit., p.207. 

Ibid., p. 189. 

On the general significance of Corinthian influences in the cultural history of Etruria, see 
Blakeway, Alan, ""Demratus,' a study in some aspects of the earliest hellenization of La- 
tium and Etruria," Journal of Roman Studies, xxv (1935). 129-49. 

Ducati, P., Strurta antica, Turin, 1927, I, 113-4, articulates the orientalizing art of Co- 
rinthian antecedents. The list of tombs, with bibliographies, 1s somewhat outdated, Wt ex- 
tremely useful. Payne, op. cit., p. 208, defines the distribution of Etruscan imitations of 
Corinthian ware, which "extend on the south to Cume..... but the vast majority have been 
found in southern Etruria and Latium. There is a single example at Reggio: otherwise they 
are absolutely unknown in southern Italy and Sicily." Payne also notes, p. 187, the "remark- 
able fact that the Italo-Corinthian (Etruscan) fabfic is well represented at Carthage..... 
and unquestionably came to Carthage directly from Etruria." 

Payne, op.cit., p. 265, "Corinthian clay is always clear in color: it is easily distinguish- 
able from that of most Italian imitations by this criterion alone, for these are usually 
made of a clay which is not simply darker than the normal Corinthian, but which is also md- 
dy-looking." Ibid., p.208, the Etruscan clay is usually "mddy brown to pinkish buff," and 
the varnish is vrom. Sieveking, J., and R. Hackl, Die koenigliche Vasensammlung zu Muen- 
chen, Muenchen, 1912, I, 72, are less specific. "Diese Nachahmun gen lassen sich leicht durch 
ihre besondere Ton- and Firnisfarbe...unterscheiden. ® 

As, for instance, the Corinthian artists who, allegedly, with Demaratos of Corinth, introdu- 
ced the art of clay-modelling to Italy. Pliny Naturalis historia, 35,152. As Dr. Lehmann- 
Hartleben has pointed out to me, this is not meant to voice consent to the theory of itine- 
rant craftsmen, maintained by some historians of economies. See also Blakeway, op. cit., D. 
147. 

Payne, op. ctt., p.- 183, "...many types of roughly decorated vases which might naturally be 
taken for provincial work (because, presumably., no one would take the trouble to send them 
overseas) recur in identical form on many sites,. so that they must be attributed to a common 
centre." 

An attempt was made by Boehlau, J., dus ionischen wid italischen.Nekropolen, Leipzig, 1696, 
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pp. 91-4, to prove an- Aeolian origin for the Etruscan imitations. See Sieveking-Hackl, op. 
cit., p. 72. This was refuted by Furtwaengler, Aegina, Heiligtum der Aphaia, Munich, 1906, 
p. 476, n. 1 

Incised bucchero wares (not treated by Payne) sometimes imitate Corinthian oriental izing 
Style, but the problem of recognition or diagnosis does not exist with such specimens. See 


Richter, G.M.A., "The technique of bucchero ware," Studi Ftruschi, X (1936), 61-65. 


- Ducati, op. cit., I, 202. 


See note 6. 

Corpus vasorum antiquorum. Cabinet des médailles. Fascicule 2 (1928), Pl. XI, p. 9. 

Payne, op. cit., D. 207. Miss Richter has also alluded to the qualitative differences. Hand- 
book of the Etruscan Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1940, p. 12. 

Payne, op. cit., p. 207. ; 

Pottier, E., Vases antiques du Louvre, Paris, 1897, Pls. XXV, XXVI. Pfuhl, E., Malerei und 
Zeichnung der Griechen, 1923, I, 152, describes bucchero as a high development of the se- 
venth century in Aeolia, Mytilene, and later in Naucratis. In Etruria the technique is con- 
tinued, about 600 B.C., on the traditional base of impasto italico. Richter, Studi Ftruscht 
X (1936), 61-65. 

= ee Cab.med., 11, 3, from Vulci. ¢.¥.A. Copenhagen, ii, Pl. XCVI, 1, from Orvieto. 
C.V.d.,Cab. méd., 1, Pl. XIX, 5, 7. Montelius, Civilisation primitive en Italie, Stockholm, 
1895-1910, Pl. CCCXLV, 8, from Cervetri. Albizatti, Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano, Rome, 
I, Pl. VIII, #86. Lambrino, op. cit., p. 9, Characterizes this merely as a non-Corinthian, 
but not specifically Etruscan motive. 

Payne, op. cit., p. 207, Specimens figured in Karo, De arte vascularia, Pl. II, 1 (Berlin 
1187); C.¥.d4.,Cab. med. 1, Pl. XI, 5,6,7, from Caere. 

Cf. Payne, op. cit., fig. 93, an olpe in Boston. 

Lambrino, op. ctt., p. 9. 

Payne, op. cit., p. 157. 

Ibid., Pl. XXXVI. 

Ibid., p. 52. Other examples with orientalizing animal-frieze decoration: Louvre E 420, 
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Fig. 8. 


Etruscan cup with offset rim, Munich, Museum antiker Kleinkunst. 


Fig. 9. 


Corinthian cup with offset rim, Munich, Museum antiker Kleinkunst 
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Fig. 10. Etruscan aryballos, Munich, Fig. 11. Corinthian aryballos, 
Museum antiker Kleinkunst. Leipzig, Archaeologisches Seminar 


der Universitaet. 


Fig. 12. Etruscan krateriskos, Munich. 


Museum antiker Kleinkunst. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO ROMAN PICTORIAL RELIEF’ 
by 
Clotilda Acheson Brokaw 


The series known as the "Schreiber reliefs," which have been the 
subject of considerable controversy, will be discussed in this paper in 
comparison with Pompeian wall painting. Specifically, the study will be 
concerned with those reliefs which contain landscape backgrounds, and 
these will be compared with similar backgrounds in Pompeian paintings, 
in an attempt to arrive at the dates of the original schemes in the re- 
liefs. This classification includes the well known reliefs in the Pa- 
lazzo Spada and the related examples in the Capitoline Museum, the Villa 
Ludovisi, and the Lateran, as well as the Grimani well reliefs, the Mun- 
ich Peasant and Cow relief, and a number of others. 


In his first publication of these reliefs in 1880, Schreiber pointed 
out that they were in part dependent on painting.* In 1888, in his book 
on the Grimani well reliefs, he gave his reasons for believing their 
sources to be Alexandrian and Hellenistic, and included with them the 
Spada reliefs and the examples related to them.? Wickhoff was the first 
to claim that the Spada group and the Grimani well reliefs were Roman, 
and dated the majority of them in the first century A.D.*. As late as 
1919, Pagenstecher supported the thesis of an Alexandrian source, stat- 
ing that these marble Prachtreliefs were Roman copies of plaster origi- 
nals which had been imported from Alexandria.® However, the Roman ori- 
gin-of these reliefs has been accepted in most subsequent criticism and 
in recent handbooks.® 


Wace, in 1910, pointed out that many were probably copies of earlier 
Originals and dated most of them in a later period than had Wickhoff. 
Sieveking, in 1912, reaffirmed their Roman origin and dated them in the 
Augustan and Trajanic periods.® In 1925 he revised this dating and dis- 
tributed the majority of the reliefs throughout Roman Imperial times up 
into the Hadrianic period. 


The conclusions of Sieveking and Wace were based on the stylistic 
qualities and the technical execution of the reliefs. In 1923, Schober 
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Suggested that style could give but little clue to the period in which 
the reliefs were originally conceived since many of them were free cop- 


ies executed in later times. ?° 


He grouped the reliefs according to his 
analysis of the development of relief space. By this means, he dated 
the original designs of tne Grimani reliefs in the early part of the 
first century B.C., considering them representative of the last stage in 
the use of a flat surface relief to give the impression of a landscape 
picture. As examples of three-dimensional relief space, he cited the 
Polyphemus and Eros (Schr. 65), the Peasant and Cow relief (fig. 9; Schr. 
80), and the Alexander and Diogenes (Schr. 94). The change from two to 
three dimensional relief, occurred, in his opinion, in the first century 
B.C., and the originals of these reliefs he believed to be contemporary 
with the Second and Third Styles of Pompeian painting. ?* 


Since most of the reliefs are copies, Schober was justified in re- 
jecting stylistic analysis as a method for dating their original designs. 
Therefore, it seemed necessary to employ another method, namely, a com- 
parison of landscape compositions in painting and relief for the purpose 
of dating the reliefs. Although, it has frequently been noted that a re- 
lationship between these landscape reliefs and Pompeian painting exists, 
this relationship has never been carefully examined, and no specific 
conclusions in regard to dates have been stated on the basis of these 
resemblances. 


In a considerable number of cases, such an analysis reveals the fact 
that a series of formulae exist for the repre-~entation of settings, for- 
mulae which pertain io both painting and relief.?? For example, in the 
Louvre relief of the Faune Chasseur (fig.1; Schr. 22), the huntsman is 
seated at the foot of a rocky cliff which rises behind him and, project- 
ing over his head, fills half of the background space. In the painting 


from Herculaneum, Eros Bringing a Letter to Pslyphemus?? (fig. 2), there 
is an analogous composition, with Polyphemus seated at the left before a 
Similar cliff, which rises behind him, curves forward over his head, and 
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fills almost half of the background. This projection, though less ex- 
aggerated than in the relief, is unmistakably the same motive. 


Not only does such analysis disclose that certain formulae existed 
which were employed by both painters and sculptors for their settings, 
but also that these formulae belong individually to the Second, Third, 
or Fourth Pompeian Styles, and the pictorial motives are so close to the 
types which appear in the reliefs that we need feel no hesitation in 
Claiming that the corresponding compositions of paintings and reliefs 
were contemporary. 


It is interesting to observe that the settings of many of the re- 
liefs which are believed to be Hellenistic, such as the Bacchic Scenes 
(Schr. 46-48), the relief of Odysseus, Diomedes and Dolon (Schr. ys), and 
the Icarius and Citharoedus reliefs?" (Schr. 34-39), seem to have no paral- 
lels in Pompeian painting. This fact can be used as negative support of 
an argument for a Greek rather than a Roman origin, but only if no other 
explanation for a lack of relationship with Pompeian painting can be de- 
duced. For example, the Reception of Dionysus by Icaritus (fig. 3) is so 
clearly conceived in terms of relief in its clear delineation of planes 
carefully arranged behind each other and in its aversion to painterly 
effects, that there is no reason to suppose that the composition was de- 
rived from painting. If we compare this relief with the Grimani well 
reliefs (figs. 4,6), its relief-like quality becomes even more apparent. 
In the Grimani reliefs, the indefinite spatial character achieved by the 
merging of planes and the painterly use of shadow reveals a pictorial 
rather than .a sculptural idea. Therefore, since the composition of the 
Dionysus relief is obviously not dependent upon painting, the lack of a 
relationship with Pompeian frescoes does not necessarily imply that the 
relief should be dated earlier than the frescoes. 


The fact that Roman paintings in many cases are copies of Greek works, 
Or at least depend upon Greek compositions, suggests the idea that the 
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reliefs, too, may be based on Greek originals. However, in the cases 
where the comparisons between painting and relief are drawn from known 
copies of Greek painting, it has been possible for the most part to dis- 
cover reasons for believing that the actual motives under discussion are 
either transformations of older motives, or additions to a Greek com- 
position, as the discussion below indicates. 


Therefore, it seems logical to conclude that, on the whole, these 
reliefs are Roman in composition as well as in execution, that their ori- 
ginal designs were created in the time of the last three styles of Pom- 
peian wall decoration, and that most of these compositions can be dated 
specifically within one of the Pompeian styles. 


The two well reliefs from the Palazzo Grimani, now in Vienna (figs. 
4, 6), are generally conceded to be among the earliest of the Roman 
"Schreiber reliefs."45 It is interesting, therefore, to observe that 
they are related to a motive found in Second Style Pompeian painting. In 
both reliefs, the animals appear in the lower half of the scene within 
an enclosing cave which fills the lower two-thirds of the space. Above 
the cave in the relief of the Sheep and her Young, a tree and a small 
building are represented, and in the Lion relief, a tree and an altar 
hung with garlands. This type of representation resembles the motive in 
a painting in the cubiculum from the Villa of Boscoreale (fig. 5).1° In 
the painting, the lower area is filled by a cave containing a small 
fountain, with a pergola above at the left; at the right, a wall extends 
from the pergola to the picture frame, and behind the wall is a row of 
trees; thus there is a comparable use of the cave in the lower two-thirds 
of the scene, surmounted by architectural details.’ 


Although the impression of a cave is retained in the relief of the 
Sheep and her Young, the line of rocks is broken in the center of the 
composition so that instead of a cave surrounding the figures, there is 
an overhanging shelf supporting a small building. In the Sacrifice of 
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Aeneas on the Ara Pacis (fig. 7)*® an overhanging rock at one side also 
Supports a building. The motive on the Ara Pacis recalls that on the 
small frieze of the Great Altar of Pergamon, in the scene where the fig- 
ure of a woman crouches under a cliff (fig. 8).1% In both cases, the 
cliff is in very high relief, and its overhang seems to compress the 
figures beneath, but the Pergamenian example lacks the small building 
and tree. In contrast to the Grimani reliefs, the effect in both of 
these examples is less illusionistic and painterly. The device of an 
overhanging shelf is found on two other reliefs, the Death of Opheltes 
(fig.10) and the Munich Peasant and Cow relief (fig. 9). In the Latter, 
a thin line of rocks is represented along the side of the relief; near 
the top it extends part way across the scene and supportsa small edifice 
containing a herm. This is apparently derived from a motive such as that 
in the Sacrifice of Aeneas, but its sketchy character still reproduces 
the effect of the pictorial original. The type of architecture in the 
background of the Munich relief is clearly related to types occurring in 
painting, and the tree growing through the archway is unmistakably char- 
acteristic of the late Second and Third Styles. ?° 


The Death of Opheltes (fig. 10) contains in the upper left corner a 
small structure, and a tree resting upon a cliff which extends over the 
heads of the figures. This recalls the overhanging rock in the Sheep re- 
lief, and is similar to the cliff in the Sacrifice of Aeneas. However, 
it differs from the latter in that the cave-like impression is less pro- 
nounced, and the motive is not as prominent in the composition. Thus it 
belongs to a later phase of development than the Grimani reliefs, which 
were analogous in composition to a Second Style example. 


In the foreground of the Death of Opheltes, the figure of a warrior 
appears, with arm upraised and a weapon in his hand, advancing towards 
the right to strike the snake which encircles the body of Opheltes. 
Above the figure of Opheltes, another warrior, with upraised arm leans 
forward over a rock which half conceals his body. Behind the foreground 
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warrior is the smaller figure of Hypsipyle gesturing in surprise and dis- 
may, and above, the rocky ledge supports the trees and the building. 
That this composition is derived from painting seems evident. The manner 
in which the figures are crowded together in two planes results in an am- 
biguity and awkwardness in the definition of planes and is a method more 
appropriate to painting than to relief. The same kind of composition is 
attempted successfully in the Death of Pentheus, a Fourth Style painting 
in the House of the Vettii (fig. 11).21 In the foreground, three women 
are attacking the sinking body of Pentheus, and in the upper corners of 
the background two other figures appear, each leaning forward over a 
rock. Such a composition is strikingly similar, and the device of half 
concealing a figure behind a rock is used in the same way. It occurs 
frequently in paintings of the Fourth Style, for example in the Death of 
Actaeon (fig. 27), or in the Birth of Adonis, and its use is apparently 
restricted to this style.*? Therefore the Death of Opheltes may be con- 
nected with the Fourth Style. 


The motive of the half concealed figure is known to be derived from 
Greek painting.*? It appears in Greece as early as the fifth century on 
Polygnotan vases.?* But on these vases, its use contrasts strongly with 
the treatment on the examples under discussion. The vase figures never 
move forward to join the action which takes place below them. They usu- 
ally turn sideways with their heads in profile, and the hill which partly 
hides them has no spatial implications but is a conventional means of in- 
dicating, without the use of perspective, a different sphere of action 
for the figure behind it.*5 On the other hand, in the Opheltes relief and 
in the painting of the Death of Pentheus, the treatment is Roman rather 
than Greek in spatial feeling, since the forward movement of the figures 
tends to break down the division of planes and to merge them into a more 
baroque and less classic conception of space. Furthermore, this motive 
of the half concealed figure appears on the frieze of the Forumof Nerva, 
a monument dated 85-98 A.D., only slightly later than the period of the 
Fourth Style in Pompeii.*® This fact as well as the popularity of the 
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motive at the time of the Fourth Style proves not only that Fourth Style 
painting represents the probable source for the Opheltes relief, but also 
that its use in both painting and relief is characteristic of the period?’ 


As a result of the analysis of these reliefs, it seems evident that 
the use of the cave as it appears in the Grimani reliefs is based upon 
the Second Style. The overhanging rock in the Sheep and her Young is 
probably related to the use of the same motive on the Ara Pacis, and can 
be traced back to Pergamenian art. The motive on the Ara Pacis is closer 
to the Hellenistic type, and the treatment of relief is less pictorial 
and illusionistic than on the Grimani reliefs. Therefore the Ara Pacis 
represents an earlier phase than do the Vienna well reliefs. That its 
use continued into the Fourth Style is indicated by its appearance on 
the Peasant and Cow relief with its Third Style architecture, and in 
Death of Opheltes which contains an unmistakable Fourth Style motive. In 
its latest form, the impression of a cave is less pronounced and the 
motive is subordinated to the rest of the composition. 


Another motive of the Second Style appears in the reliefs of the 
Wounded Adonis (fig. 16) and Amphion and Zethus (ftg. 14), in the Palazzo 
Spada. In the foreground of the former, Adonis leans on his spear. Be- 
hind his figure, and framing it, is a post and lintel construction of 
essentially the same type as that which appears in the background of 
Amphion and Zethus, save that the latter is more elaborate and is used 
only as a background detail. The Second Style cubiculum from Boscoreale*® 
contains two wall paintings in which such an architectural detail occurs 
(fig. 15), in this case as the main feature of the design and with no 
figural elements. The Allegory of Painting in the House of Cerusicus, 
on an early Fourth Style wall, shows this type of architectural con- 
struction used in the same manner as in the Wounded Adonis, as a frame- 
work for the principal figures. Despite its later date, the Allegory of 
Painting: uses a Second Style landscape feature as the setting for a fig- 
ure composition, and the analogous use of this motive in the Adonis 
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relief indicates that the design of the Wounded Adonis is contemporary 
with the early Fourth Style Allegory of Painting. The Amphiton and Zethus 
relief, containing the same motive, probably represents a later phase of 
the Fourth Style, for here it is used only as a decorative accessory. 7° 


The overhanging rocks mentioned in the discussion of the relationship 
between the painting of Polyphemus and Eros (fig. 2) and the relief of 
the Faune Chasseur (fig. 1) are used in a different way from the rock 
motive in-the Death of Opheltes (fig. 10). A treatment similar to that 
in the Faune Chasseur appears in a number of other reliefs, for example, 
Perseus and Andromeda (fig. 12) and Bellerophon and Pegasus (fig. 13).?} 
In the two latter reliefs, the motive is represented on a larger scale 
than in the Death of Opheltes or the Peasant and Cow relief (fig. 9) and 
fills the upper half of the background space. Paintings in which these 
rocks form an important element in the design are the above mentioned 
Polyphemus and Eros (fig. 2), the Fourth Style frescoes of Perseus and 
Andromeda from the House of the Dioscuri (fig. 12), and the Punishment 
of Dirce and Dionysus and Ariadne in the House of Vettii.?* Although the 
figure compositions of these last three paintings are generally consider- 
ed to stem from Greek originals,*? the way in which these overhanging 
rocks serve to deepen the space surrounding the figures is quite marked, 
especially in the Punishment of Dirce and in Perseus and Andromeda, and 
seems far more Roman in conception than Greek. Consequently, the Faune 
Chasseur, Perseus. and Andromeda, and Bellerophon and Pegasus, in all of 
which the overhanging rock appears, may be related to the Fourth Style 
because of their analogy with the pictorial motive which, as has been in- 
dicated, is characteristic of a number of the paintings of this period. 


The motive of the rock in the Capitoline relief of Perseus and Andro- 
meda differs from those in the rest of the group in this respect. In- 
stead of tapering off to the edge of the scene in the lower part of the 
relief, it fills half of the picture from the bottom to the upper por- 
tion, where it projects across the top. Thus its outline frames the 
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figure of Andromeda before it, while the figure of Perseus is clearly 
Silhouetted against the empty space in the remaining half of the relief. 
The relief of Perseus and Andromeda in Naples, and the relief of a Goat- 
herd Milking (fig. 19; Schr. 77), contain these steep cliffs in one half 
of the scene, but without the projection over the silhouetted figures. ** 
Several paintings all belonging to the Fourth Style contain the same 
landscape setting, including a number of representations of the abandoned 
Ariadne. Perhaps the closest example is the Neptune and Amymone in the 
House of the Anchor, in which Neptune, like Andromeda, appears in front 
of the cliff and Amymone is clearly silhouetted against the open sea. ?°* 


Apparently the use of this rock is common to representations of the 
forsaken Ariadne. Both Diepolder and Rodenwaldt prove that the composi- 
tion of this scene goes back to a Greek source, and claim that the lLand- 
scape backgrounds are the additions of the Pompeian painter.?® Diepolder 
shows that the Ariadne painting in the House of the Tragic Poet (fig. 20) 
represents the original Greek composition. In this example, Theseus' 
ship is placed in the foreground, which restricts the action to that 
plane, whereas in the other examples the ship is placed so that Ariadne 
and her companions direct their gaze into the background. The landscape 
compositions of all the paintings quoted here display the same basic ele- 
ments, a cliff at one side of the composition and the open sea on the 
other. This would seem to imply a common prototype for these landscapes 
which is probably Greek, since the prototype for the figures is Greek. 
However, there are reasons for believing that the fresco in the House of 
the Tragic Poet represents a version that isclosest to the original com- 
position, while the landscapes of the remaining paintings of the series 
were transformed by the Roman artist. 


The landscape of the Ariadne fresco in the House of the Tragic Poet 
differs from the rest of this group in two important respects. First, 
the figure of Ariadne, which lies before the cliff, is smaller and less 
conspicuous than in the other examples, and, whereas in the other 
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versions of this subject, the outline of this background cliff repeats 
or reinforces the figures before it, in the painting of the House of the 
Tragic Poet, the figure of Ariadne is not closely related to the composi- 
tion of the setting. Second, above the top of the cliff, appears the 
figure of Athena, half concealed behind it. She is not represented in 
the manner of the half figures in the Death of Pentheus (fig. 11), par- 
taking in the action of the foreground, but is detached from the rest of 
the scene, somewhat in the way the half concealed figures appear on Poly- 
gnotan vases. Her movement is lateral; and the hill acts as a coulisse 
indicating a different sphere of action without creating spatial depth. 
On the other hand, the tree which appears between Ariadne and the cliff 
behind her serves to deepen the space. Therefore this detail, as well 
as the trees and buildings at the top of the cliff, was probably added 
by the Pompeian painter. Since the figure composition is probably the 
closest to the Greek version, and since the half-length figure is used 
in a Greek manner which results in a more pronounced twe dimensional 
spatial feeling, it seems probable that this example reproduces the ori- 
ginal landscape as well, whereas the other versions, with their closer 
integration of figures and landscape, and their deeper, more "baroque" 
space, are Roman transformations of a Greek motive.?’ If this argument 
is acceptable, the use of the rocky cliff in one half of the background 
framing the figure before it, and leaving an empty space in the remaining 
portion of the scene against which a figure or figures are silhouetted 
may be considered as a Roman characteristic, typical of the period of 
the Fourth Style. Evidence that the motive was used in relief sculpture 
is furnished by the frieze of the Forum of Nerva, where it occurs in con- 
junction with the half-length figure concealed behind a rock.*® 


There seems to be no very close analogy to be drawn between the Spada 
relief of the Theft of the Palladium (fig. 21; Schr. 7) and any specific 
Pompeian painting; but a painting representing Achilles on Scyros?® in 
the House of Holconius (fig. 22), apparently of the Fourth style, shows 
a similar spatial conception. In the left foreground of the relief, the 
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nude figure of Diomedes half turns and he looks back over his shoulder 
at Ulysses, who emerges through the door of the temple in the background. 
The important element in the spatial construction of this relief is the 
representation of a figure entering the foreground from the background 
space through a clearly defined opening. In the painting we find much 
the same treatment. Here the action takes place within a building; a 
Short passage at the right leads back to a doorway through which the 
Greeks come forward. Although the setting does’ not resemble that of the 
relief, the same spatial concept is employed and is apparently a treat- 
ment characteristic of the Fourth Style. *° 


The last two Palazzo Spada reliefs to be considered are the Paris and 
Oinone (Schr. 10) and the Paris and Eros on Mt. Ida (fig. 18; Schr. 9). 
In these reliefs, the composition is not related to the period of Pompe- 
ian painting, but to a later time, in which a new spatial development ap- 
pears, a development which represents a departure fromthe classical spir- 
it. In the upper register of the scene, the artist has placed the fig- 
ures which in reality would be farthest from the spectator, above the 
foreground figures, without diminishing them in size. Thus, a map-like 
projection of space, rather than perspective, is used to suggest dis- 
tance." This arrangement, which appears in both reliefs, does uot occur 
until the second century A.D., after the period of Pompeian painting. 
Behind Paris, in the Paris on Mt. Ida relief, appears a familiar Third 
Style landscape element, the representation of a building with the 
branches of a tree growing through an opening (fig.17).*? The reliefs of 
the Cowherd in Munich (Schr. 75), Alexander and Diogenes (Schr. 94), and 
the Harbor Scene (Schr.79) in tie Capitoline Museum belong to this group, 
for they employ the same method of indicating distance; and, as with the 
Paris reliefs from the Palazzo Spada, they contain landscape elements 
that appear in Pompeian painting. The Priapus herm and t - altar in the 
Cowherd relief, and the columns, trees and buildings in the Diogenes re- 
lief and the Harbor Scene occur in the last three styles of Pompeian 
painting.*? Therefore, although both of the reliefs of Paris and Oinone 
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and Paris on Mt. Ida were executed later than the period of Pompeian 
painting, they still reflect landscape painting of an earlier period in 
their use of these motives. 


The Hermaphrodite and Eros relief in the Palazzo Colonna (Schr. 15) 
does not seem to be related in composition to any specific example, but 
the landscape details are obviously derived from wall painting. Appar- 
ently, the round building in the upper left corner has no exact counter- 
part in painting, but is similar to the type of tholos represented, for 
example, in the cubiculum from Boscoreale.** This element, which appears 
in Second Style painting as the main compositional motive, is used in 
the relief as a decorative background detail. This is analogous to the 
treatment in the reliefs of Amphion and Zethus and the Death of Opheltes 
(figs. 10, 14) where major Second Style motives were also used as decor- 
ative details. Since the latter reliefs have been connected with the 
Fourth Style, it seems likely that the Hermaphrodite and Eros belongs to 
this period as well. 


The cave motive which has been discussed in connection with the 
Grimani well reliefs is used in another relief and in painting as a sub- 
Sidiary element of the composition. In the fresco of the Death of 
Actaeon (fig. 27), already mentioned in the discussion of the Fourth 
Style motive of the figure half concealed behind a rock, a small cave 
appears in the lower left corner, containing the kneeling figure of 
Artemis.*® This use of a cave to enclose a figure within a section of 
the composition occurs in a similar way in the relief of the Nursing of 
a divine Child (fig. 28), where a small figure appears at the right, 
enclosed within a cave-like frame of rocks. In the relief, dated about 
160 A.D. by Wace,*® on the basis of its execution, the landscape elements 
have lost the illusionistic character of the first century. The composi- 
tion of the setting, however, is still unmistakably derived from the 
Fourth Style. 
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The relief of Silenus and Priapus (Schr. 59) in the Villa Albani re- 
sembles an undated Pompeian painting of Silenus and a Nymph.’ In both 
the painting and the relief, the upper.left section is filled by ‘the 
corner of a building, with a tree growing behind it, its trunk slanting 
obliquely across the picture. In the foreground of the painting stands 
a nymph, outlined against the empty space in the right half of the scene, 
pouring wine from a skin for Silenus who is seated before the building. 
In the foreground of the relief Pan and Priapus appear towards the right, 


in a chariot drawn by a goat and a ram, and silhouetted against a neu- 
tral background. 


Apparently this painting is reproduced only by a line engraving, 
from which it is difficult to determine the date, but the use of scale 
figures in the foreground, either outlined by the background elements or 
Silhouetted against an empty space (as in those paintings containing the 
motive of the steep rocky cliff fiiling one side of the picture), sug- 
gests that this painting belongs to the Fourth Style. 


The relief of Ulysses consulting Tiresias (fig. 23) in the Louvre *® 
is related to paintings of the Third Style. The figures of Ulysses and 
Tiresias are placed before two cliffs which extend to the top of the 
relief. The cliff at the right is surmounted by the seated figure of a 
woman (now almost indiscernable). From the photograph, the upper left 
corner seems to be restored, but the rocky background below Ulysses' 
head and parallel to his shoulder and arm apparently belongs to the ori- 
ginal work.*® In the center, the cliffs are separated by an open space 
extending from top to bottom, the outline of the cliffs forming a rough 
framework for the two foreground figures. 


Two paintings generally attributed to the Third Style, the Punish- 
ment of Eros from the House of the Punished Amor (fig. 24) and the 
Punishment of Dirce in the House of the Grand Duke °° employ the same 
formula. In. both, the background is composed of high cliffs separated 
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by an open space in the center. These cliffs accentuate the grouping of 
the figures of the composition, dividing them into sections, and their 
Outlines reinforce the contours of the group. In the Punishment of 
Dirce, the open space between the cliffs leads back into a landscape 
panorama, but in the Punishment of Eros the opening, like that in the 
Louvre relief, does not reveal a vista.°? 


Although the figure style of both paintings is conceded to be Greek, 
the landscape backgrounds are generally considered to be the additions 
of the Pompeian painters, and therefore we may conclude that the similar 
background of the Ulysses and Tiresias relief is related to Third Style 
painting. °? 


A relief of Silenus and the Infant Bacchus (fig. 26) in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Madrid contains an element which is related to a paint- 
ing in Rome.°? In the upper left corner of the relief, Pan comes forward 
from behind a rock. (This is not the same motive which has been dis- 
cussed in connection with the Death of Opheltes, where the figure leans 
forward over a rock, instead of advancing from behind it). The same 
formula appears in the Second Style painting of Jo, Argus, and Hermes in 
the House of Livia on the Palatine (fig.2s),°"where the figure of Hermes 
advances at the left from behind the central rock. The figure composi- 
tion is closely related to the Fourth Style Io and Argus in the Macellun, 
which is recognized as a copy of an ancient painting.°> Rodenwaldt and 
other scholars believe that the Greek composition included only lo and 
Argus, and that the figure of Hermes emerging from behind a rock is a 
Roman addition. Rodenwaldt points out that the Fourth Style painting in 
the Macellum, which lacks the figure of Hermes, is consistently Greek in 
the handling of space, but in the Second Style painting in the House of 
Livia, the use of perspective to relate the figure of Hermes to those of 
Io and Argus is Roman rather than Greek.°® If this argument is accept- 
able, we can assume that the relief of Silenus and the Infant Bacchus is 
related in its composition to paintings of the Second Style, and that 
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the figure of Pan advancing from behind a rock is not derived from a 
Greek model. 


This classification is not concerned with the dates of the actual 
execution of the "Schreiber reliefs", but is an attempt to clarify the 
question of the dates of their original compositions. Their dependence 
On painting of the Second, Third and Fourth Styles provides a terminus 
post quem for their execution, and indicates the approximate time in 
which their originals were conceived.°’ The Grimani reliefs have been 
dated as Augustan or slightly later, which agrees with their dependence 
on the Second Style. The relief of Silenus and the Infant Bacchus seems 
to be connected with the same style. The relief of Jlysses and Tiresias 
is related to Third Style compositions, and the classicistic qualities 
of both execution and figure types are consistent with this dating. The 
landscape details of the Munich Peasant and Cow connect it with paint- 
ings of the Second and Third Styles. The overwhelming majority of the 
reliefs can be associated with backgrounds of the Fourth Style. The 
Stalking Satyr, the Perseus and Andromeda reliefs, the Goatherd milking 
and the Hermaphrodite and Eros perhaps belong to the Flavian period. 
Most of the Palazzo Spada reliefs, which Sieveking calls Flavian, are 
perhaps later than the Flavian period because of their academic and neo- 
Classical flavor. The reliefs of the Nursing of a divine Child and the 
Aesculaptus and Autolous probably are even later than the Spada series, 
but like them they are certainly derived from Fourth Style schemes. The 
relief of Silenus and Priapus is also probably connected with the last 
period of Pompeian painting. The compositions of the settings of the 
Harbor Scene in the Capitoline Museum, the Alexander and Diogenes and 
the Paris reliefs (Paris on Mt. Ida, and the two versions of Paris and 
Osnone) are not based on painting, but the details of their backgrounds 
occur in Pompeian landscapes. 


In general it is apparent from this discussion that these reliefs 
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are closely related to Pompeian landscape painting, and that the sculp- 
tors, like the painters, placed familiar Greek figural and composition- 
al motives into landscapes of Roman invention, and that this pictorial 
landscape relief, which appeared in the time of the Second and Third 
Styles, became extremely popular in the period of the Fourth Style. 
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I am indebted to Professor Karl Lehmann-Hartleber. for suggesting the subject of this 

study, and I wish to express my gratitude for his generous assistance in the preparation 

of this paper. 
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(1932), 46-63. - Picard, C., ‘Observations sur l'origine et l'influence des reliefs pit- 
toresques dits "Alexandrins" ', Mélanges Maspero, II, (Orient grec, romain et byzantin), 
Cairo, 1934-1937, pp. 313-334. 

'Ludovisische Antiken', pp. 145ff. 

Die Wiener Brunnenreliefs. 

Op.cit., pp.36-39. The Harbor Scene (Schr. 79) and the Lion Attacking a Steer (Schr. 786) 
he dated in the second century A.D., (p. 39). 

Op.cit., p. 59. 

Strong, E., La scultura romana, Italian translation,G. Giannelli, Florence, 1923, pp.75- 
80, and Art in Ancient Rome,London, 1929, I, 97 and II, 101ff.; Picard, C., la sculpture 
antique, Paris,1926, pp.377-2362; A. Lawrence,Classical Sculpture,London, 1929, pp. 340ff. 

However C.R.Morey ('The sources of the medieval style', Art Bulletin, VII [1924], 30) be- 
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in Alexandria or not and Picard, Mélanges Maspero, II, pp. 313-334 relates these reliefs 
to Alexandria because of their Dionysiac cult elements. 
Op.cit., pp. 196ff. and passim. He dates the Grimani reliefs (figs. 4, 6; Schr. 1, 2) in 
the Augustan period; later in the century, about 100 A.D., Perseus and Andromeda (fig. 
12; Schr. 12); in the Hadrianic period, about 130 A.D., the Amphion and Zethus (fig. 14; 
Schr. 5), Death of Opheltes (ftg.10; Schr. 6), Bellerophon and Pegasus (fig.13; Schr.3), 
and the Wounded Adonis (fig. 16; Schr. 4); in the middle of the second century, the 
Theft of the Palladium (fig. 21; Schr. 7), the Palazzo Colonna reliefs (Schr. 15, 16); 
and in the Aurelian period, the Paris and Bros (fig. 18; Schr. 9) and the Spada Paris 
and Oinone (Schr. 10), Autolaus and Aesculapius (Schr. 14), and the Mursing of a divine 
Child (fig. 28; Schr. 21). 
In Brunn and Bruckmann, op.cit., nos. 625, 627, 622-628 passtm. The Icarius and the Ci- 
tharoedus reliefs (Schr. 34-39) he dated as Hellenistic. In contrast to these, he con- 
nected the Grimani well reliefs (Schr. 1, 2), the Munich Peasant and Cow (fig. 9; Schr. 
80), and Polyphemus and Fros (Schr, 65) with the Ara Pacis, dating them about a genera- 
tion earlier than the Ara Pacis and calling them 'Hellenistic-Roman'; he suggested that 
they were based on plaster or wax models. In his opinion, the Spada reliefs and the re- 
lated examples in the Palazzo Colonna, and the fermaphrodite and Fros (Schr. 15) were 
later, in the Claudian era, and were more distant from the original models, with the ex- 
ception of the Paris and Fros (fig. 18; Schr. 9) and the Paris and Oinone (Schr. 10) 
which he dated in the Trajanic period. 
‘Das roemische Relief', pp. 3iff. He decided that the group including the well reliefs 
was Claudian and that the Spada series and its related reliefs were Hadrianic. With this 
latter group he included the Perseus and Andromeda (fig. 12; Schr. 12) and the Munich 
Cowherd (Schr. 75). 
Op.cit.,-D. 43, n. 
Ibid., p. 47, 36ff. With the Grimani reliefs he placed the Citharoedus and the Icarius 
Teliefs (Schr. 34-30) and the Bursing of a divine Child (fig. 28; Schr. 21) and with the 
second group of three dimensional reliefs he included the Paris and Fros on Mt. Ida 
(fig. 18; Schr. 9). 

He believes that the scenes of the Grimani reliefs are set before a neutral back- 
ground, and that the rocks surrounding the animals do not represent @ cave, as has al- 
ways been assumed, but instead are a device used formally to outline the contours of the 
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animals within it. Therefore the objects appearing above, the altar, building and trees, 
should be thought of as existing behind and not above the line of rocks as they are ac- 
tually represented. This, he believes, is a late Hellenistic device, a method of repre- 
senting three dimensions by the use of only two. Sieveking (op.cit., pp.24ff.) disagrees 
with Schober's conclusions and states that the animals are thought of as existing in the 
foreground of a deep landscape, not before a neutral ground, and that the lion is 
crouching before a cave. Furthermore, he believes that the reliefs are Roman in their 
spatial and illusionistic qualities, and not Hellenistic. 

Rostovtzeff, M.,{'Die hellenistisch-roemische Architekturlandschaft', Mitteilungen des 
kaiserlich deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, XXVI (1911), 
100ff.) has shown that similar architectural details appear in both painting and relief. 
See also Schober, op.cit., pp. 46ff., 51, and Sieveking, op.cit., p. 31. 

Naples, National Museum; Rizzo, G., La pittura ellenistico-romana, Milan, 1929, Pl. 
CXXXIII. 

Guttmann, op.cit., pp. 21, 24, 26, 28; Sieveking in Brunn-Bruckmann, op.cit., no. 627. 
Sieveking, 'Das roemische Relief', pp.26-29; Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, 1,97; Schober, 
op.cit., Dp. 47; Wace, op.cit., p. 196; Wickhoff, op.cit., pp. 35ff. 

New York, Metropolitan Museum; Rizzo, op.cit., Pl. VII; H. Beyen, (Die Pompe janische 
Wanddekoration vom zweiten bis 2um vierten Stil, The Hague, 1938, pp. 141-200) again ar- 
gues that the paintings in this room are derived from Hellenistic stage scenery; P. Mar- 
coni (La pittura dei Romani, Rome, 1929, p.68) says that they are certainly Roman, and 
not Hellenistic. 

The cave occurs in Greek relief on the Apotheosis of Homer (Watzinger, C., 'Das Relief 
des Archelaos von Priene', Dretundsechzigstes Programa zum Winckelaannsfest, Berlin, 
1903, Pl. I), and in Italy on Etruscan cinerary urns (Brunn, H., I rilievi delle urne 
etrusche, Rome, 1870, I, Pls. LXIX-LXXII). It is interesting to observe that second cen- 
tury A.D. terracotta reliefs continue the representation of a suckling animal in a cave, 
e.g., Romulus and Remus, Hercules and felephus in the Berlin Antiquarium (von Rohden, H., 
Architektonische roemische fonreliefs der Kaiserzeit, ed. R. Keknlé, Berlin and Stutt- 
gart, 1911, IV, 2, Pl. CXXVII). 


18. Strong, La scultura romana, Pl. VII. 
19. Winnefeld, H., Altertuemer von Pergamon, Berlin, 1910, III, 2, Pl. xxxII, 3. 
20. E.g. Idyllic Landscape from Pompeii, Naples, National Museum; Landscape, Naples, Natimal 
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Museum (Herrmann, P., Denkmaeler der Malerei des Altertums, Munich, 1904-1931, Pls.CLXXI, 
CLXXV respectively); Landscape, in House VII, 2, 18 (Rostovtzeff, op.cit., fig. 17). All 
are attributed to the Third Style (Ibid., p.40, 86). Stucco reliefs, Farnesina, idid., 
figs. 11-13. 

Herrmann, op.cit., Pl. XLII; attributed to the Fourth Style (ibid., p. 55). This paint- 


ing 1S generally believed to be a copy of a Greek original (see Curtius, op.cit., D. 
302; Rodenwaldt, op.cit., pp. 215ff.) 


Death of Actaeon, House of Sallust (fig. 27) (Cerillo, E., Dipinti murali di Pompei, 
Naples, n.d., Pl. XIII); attributed to the Fourth Style by A.Mau (Puehrer durch Pompe ji, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 115). Cyparissus, House of the Vettii (Herrmann, op.cit., Pl. XLV), 
attributed to the Fourth Style, tbid., p.55. Birth of Adonis, House of the Dioscuri 
(ibid., Pl. CXXVII), attributed to the Fourth Style, ibid., p. 166, n. Adonis, House of 
Apollo (Cerillo, op.cit., Pl. XIV), attributed to the Fourth Style by Mau (op.cit., p. 
108). Hercules and felephus, from the 'Basilica', Herculaneum, Naples, National Museum 
(Herrmann, op.cit., Pl. LXXVIII), attributed to the Fourth Style, ibid., p. 105. Apollo, 
Diana and Callisto, from Herculaneum, Naples, National Museum (ibid., Pl.+CXLVI), attri- 
buted to the Fourth Style by H. Diepolder ('Untersuchungen zur Komposition der roemisch- 
campanischen Wandgemaelde', Mitteilungen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, Roe- 
mische Abteilung, XLI (1926), 56). Adonis, Naples, National Museum (L. Barre, Herculanum 
et Pompei, Paris, 1870, ser. 2, no. 76). 

Concerning these examples, the Hercules and felephus is generally accepted as a copy 
of a Pergamene painting (see Rodenwaldt, G., Die Komposition der pompejanischen Wandge- 
maelde, Berlin, 1909, p. 208). L. Curtius (Die Wandmgaleret Pompejis, Leipzig, 1929, p. 
231) thinks that the figures behind the rocks are additions to the original design, and 
Diepolder (op.cit., p.45) velieves that the spatial composition is characteristic of the 
Fourth Style, although the painting goes back to a famous original. Of the Death of Ac- 
taeon (fig. 27) Rodenwaldt (op.cit., p. 214) says that the composition contains elements 
of the original design. He believes (p. 226) that the Cyparissus is a copy of a Greek 
painting, with which Diepolder (op.cit., p.49) disagrees, believing that it shows all 
the characteristics of the Fourth Style. Marconi (op.cit., p.72) says that the figures 
are Hellenistic but are placed in a Roman setting and that the figure leaning over a 
Tock is an addition of the Pompeian painter. 

Rodenwaldt, op.cit., p. 217; Curtius, op.cit., D. M02. 
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E.g., Argonaut krater Louvre, (Pfuhl,E., Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923, 
III, fig. 492). It also appears on Italian vases, e.g., Phrixus and Helle kalyx krater 
from Paestum, Naples, National Museum (Hoppin, J., A Handbook of Greek black-figured va- 
ses, Paris, 1924, p. 447). 

The coulisse-like hill occurs again on the column of Trajan where it lacks the spatial 
implications of the Fourth Style, and its use is similar to that of the motive as it ap- 
pears on Greek Polygnotan vases. See Lehmann-Hartleben,K., Die frajanssaeule, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1926, I, 133; II. Pl. XVII. 

Blanckenhagen, P.-H., Flavische Architektur und ihre Dekoration,Berlin, 1940, Pl. XXXIX, 
no. 104, p. 11. 

Rodenwaldt, op.cit., p. 192 proves the Greek origin of the motive of the figures half 
concealed behind a rock, but states that nevertheless it cannot be held for part of the 
original design in all of the pictures in which it occurs, since it was a popular motive 
and often added by the Pompeian painters. 

Rizzo, op.cit., Pl. VIII; see note 15. 

Cerillo, op.cit., vignette. Barre (op.cit., ser.i, no.1,2) gives an engraving of the en- 
tire wall. 

This parellels the way in which the rocky shelf is used in thé Death of Opheltes (fig. 
10). There is another fragmentary version of Amphion and Zethus in the Ravenna National 
Museum of which enough is preserved to indicate that the background was different, 
Brunn-Bruckmann, op.cit., no. 622, fig. 1. 

The reliefs of Aesculapius and Autolaus (Schr. 14) and the Stalking Satyr (Schr. 20) al- 
so contain this formula. The former is probably a very late reproduction of the original 
design (it has been dated as Aurelian by Wace, op.cit., p.198). In this relief the over- 
hanging cliff has been reduced almost to an ideograph; it is represented in a similar 
manner on a terracotta relief, the Sacrifice in the Casino of Pius IV (v.Rohden, op.cit., 
IV,1, fig. 109), and is dated by him in the second century A.D. (p.59). Wace has pointed 
out that the figure group of Bellerophon and Pegasus (fig. 13) is derived from a sarco- 
phagus at Athens (Robert,C., Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, Berlin, 1890, II, Pl. L, no. 
13). 

Herrmann, op.cit., Pls. CXXIX, XLIII, XL respectively. The first two are attributed to 
the Fourth Style by Curtius (op.cit., pp. 255ff., 300), and the third example by F. Wirth 
("Der Stil der kampanischen Wandgemaelde im Verhaeltnis zur Wanddekoration', Mittei lun- 
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gen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, XLII [1927], 64). 
33. In connection with the Perseus and Andromeda, Rodenwaldt (op.cit., p. 230)says that the 


Roman painters often put Greek figure compositions into their own landscape backgrounds. 
He believes that this painting and the figure composition of the Capitoline relief go 
; back to a painting by Nikias. Marconi (op.cit., p.22) says that the classicistic ele- 
ments are the figures and that the copyist added the landscape elements. Of the Dirce 
4 picture he believes (p.32) that the figures are Greek and the surroundings were added by 
iS : the Roman painter, while Curtius (op.cit., p.301) calls the landscape Greek. L. von Nagy 
('Bestrafung der Dirke auf einem Aquincumer Mosaik', Mitteilungen des deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Instituts,Roemische Abteilung, XL [1925], pp. 62ff.) says that the painting in 


the House of the Vettii is a copy of a Hellenistic version of the scene, and is closer 


to the plastic transformation of the composition (e.g., the Farnese Bull) than is the 


mosaic from Aquincum. It is significant that other versions of these subjects which con- 

: tain the same figure compositions have different landscape representations; see Perseus 

4 and Andromeda (Helbig, W., Wandgemaelde der vom Vesuv verschuetteten Staedte Campaniens, 

3 Leipzig, 1868, no. 1187; Curtius, op.cit., fig. 153), and Dionysus and Ariadne, House of 
the Cithara Player (Ibid., fig. 176). 

34. The Naples Perseus and Andromeda is not reproduced by Schreiber (see Barre, op.cit.,ser. 
2, no. 107; Alinari, 19075). The relief of a Goatherd milking is preserved only in a 
drawing by Pier Leone Ghezzi, Guttmann (op.cit., p. 30) thinks that it reproduces a 
Roman copy, ca. 100 A.D. of a Hellenistic original, but that the cliff was added by the 
Roman artist. 

3S. Ariadne Abandoned, from the House of Homer (Barre, op.cit., ser. 2, no. 107; Helbig, op. 
cit., no. 1225); attributed to the Fourth Style by Rodenwaldt (op.cit., p. 244). Same 
subject (Barré, op.cit., ser.2, no. 32; Helbig, op.cit., no. 1228); attributed to the 
Fourth Style by Rodenwaldt (loc.cit.). Same subject (Barre, op.cit., ser.2, no. 34; Hel- 
big, op.cit., no. 1222); attributed to the Fourth Style by Rodenwaldt (loc.cit.). Same 
subject, from the House of Meleager, Naples, National Museum (Rizzo, op.cit., Pl. CIX); 

q attributed to the Fourth Style by Mau (op.cit., pp. 109ff.). fheseus abandoning Artadne, 

. House of the Tragic Poet (Herrmann, op.cit., Pl. XVI); attributed to the Fourth Style, 
4did., (p. 13, n.). Neptune and dmymone (Barré, op.cit., ser.2, no. 62; Helbig, op.cit. 
no. 174). 

36. Rodenwaldt, op.cit., pp. 243ff.; Diepolder, op.ctt., pp. Soff. 
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37. Although a cliff appears at one side of the picture in the Odyssey Landscape (Rizzo, op. 
cit., Pl. CLXI), the relationship between figures and landscape is entirely different 
from Fourth Style painting. 

: 38. Blanckenhagen, loc.cit. He dates the forum 85-98 A.D. (p. 11). The use of the half con- 


cealed figure behind a rock occurs also in late Hellenistic architectural relief (Scho- 
ber, A., Der Fries des Hekateions von Lagina, Vienna, 1933, Pls. IV, XXVI), but the ac- 
tion of these figures in the Lagina frieze is restricted to the background, and they do 
not impinge upon the foreground planes as they do in Roman examples. 

39. Herrmann, op.cit., text fig. 55; A. Furtwaengler (Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, ed. 
E. Sellers, N.Y., 1895, p. 153) points out that the figure of Diomedes in the relief 
goes back to the old fifth century statue type. 


The painting of Perithous and the Centaurs from the House of Gavius Rufus,Naples,Nation- 
al Museum (Herrmann, op.cit., Pl. CXLIV) presents a contrast which points up the above 
comparison. In this scene the figures of the centaurs approach the main stage of action 


through an entrance at the side rather than from the rear, and, although the existence 


of space behind the field of action is indicated by the vista in the upper left, this 
space is clearly separated from the foreground by a screen. 

41. Wace, op.cit., p. 180; Lehmann-Hartleben, op.cit., p. 134. 

42. E.g., Idyllic Landscape, from Pompeii, Naples, National Miseum (Herrmann, op.cit., Pl. 
CLXXI); Landscape, Naples, National Museum (ibid., Pl. CLXXV); Landscape, Pompeii, in 


House VII, 2, 18 (Rostovtzeff, op.cit., fig. 17). All are attributed to the Third Style, 
ibid. pp. 40, 86. See also pp. 100ff. where he points out the similarity of architectur- 
al types in relief and painting. The relief of Paris and Oinone is apparently a combi- 
nation of the two scenes, the upper having the same source as the Paris and Oinone in 
the Villa Ludovisi (Schr. 23), and the lower containing the ancient motive of the river 
god. The buildings in this relief are also derived from painting, and are close to those 
in the Spada example; and, as in that relief, they are placed above the figures to indi- 
cate recession in space. This occurs also in the Goatherd milking (fig. 19) in the plac- 
ing of the goats, but this relief still retains a Fourth Style formla in the composi- 
tion and setting. 
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E.g., Pall of Icarus, in House I, 7, 7 (Riszo, op.cit. Pl. CLXVII); View of a Roman Vil- 
la, House of Lacretius Fronto (4btd., Pl. CLXVIII). 
44. ibid., Pl. VII; see note 15. 
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45. Cerillo, op.cit., Pl. XIII. Rodenwaldt (op.cit., p. 214) says that the landscape is Ro- 
man. 

46. Op.cit., p. 198. 

47. Barré, ob.ctt., ser. 3, no. 138. 

48. Not published by Schreiber; Alinari, 22736. 

49. F. Clarac (Musée de sculpture antique et moderne, Paris, 1841, II,1, 686ff., no. 250) 
States that Ulysses' head is missing, and that his right forearm and leg are restored, 
as is Tiresias' left hand. 


50. Punishment of Bros, Naples, National Museum (Rizzo, op.cit., Pl. XCVIII); Punishment of 


Dirce (Rodenwaldt, op.cit., fig. 6). Both paintings are attributed to the Third Style, 
tbid., p. 73. 

51. Rodenwaldt (loc.cit.) is undecided as to whether the landscape background of the Punish- 
ment of Bros is Greek or Roman, although he believes that the landscape of the Punish- 
ment of Dirce was added by the Roman painter. Marconi (op.cit., p. 75) calls the land- 
scapes of both Roman, and only the figure composition Greek. Rodenwaldt (op.cit., p.231, 
n. 1) has pointed out that the figure of Ulysses in the relief is so similar to that of 
Argus which appears in the series of paintings of Io and Argus, that, like the Capito- 
line relief of Perseus and Andromeda (see note 31), it must also refer to the original 
Greek composition, probably a painting by Nikias. Thus, in relief as well as in paint- 
ing, we see the use of Greek figure compositions set into Roman landscape backgrounds. 

52. The forma of the flanking cliffs in the background also occurs in a Fourth Style 
painting from the House of Meleager (Barre, op.ctt., ser.2, no. 101; Mau, op.cit., p. 
109). However the differences in the use of the motive indicate that the Louvre relief 
is connected with the Third rather than the Fourth Style. The painting from the House of 
Meleager, the subject of which has not been explained, shows two figures in the fore- 
ground, a column extending to the top of the picture between them, and a cliff behind 
them, on each side. This differs from the Third Style representations in that the figu- 
| res of the painting from the House of Meleager are larger in proportion to the cliffs, 
and, instead of being surrounded by their outline, the figures are only echoed by them. 
Furthermore, the open space in the middle of the background, which is clearly emphasized 
in the Third Style, is cut off by the central column in the foreground. 

x 53. Not published by Schreiber. 

54. Rizzo, op.cit., Pl. XLIII; attributed to the Second Style by Curtius, op.ctt. p. 258. 
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55. Rizzo, op.cit., Pl. LXII; Rodenwaldt (op.cit., p. 228) and Curtius (op.cit., p. 262) 


56. 


57. 


Claim that this painting is the closest of the series to the Greek original. 
Rodenwaldt, loc.cit.; Curtius (loc.cit.) and Marconi (op.cit., p. 72) also think that 
the figure of Hermes is an addition to the Second Style painter. 
Two "Schreiber reliefs" reveal compositions which are probably related to the Helleni- 
stic period. The first, now preserved only in a drawing in the Codex Phigianus, repre- 
sents a Lion attacking a Steer (Schr. 78). E. Pernice (Pavimente und figuerliche Mosai- 
ken, Berlin, 1938, pp.157ff.) points out that this relief is related to the Lion mosaics 
from Teramo (ibid., Pl. LVIII,1) and in House VIII, 2, 34 in Pompeii (Herfmann, op.cit., 
Pl. IX). He believes that they go back to paintings that were contemporary with the ori- 
ginal of the Alexander mosaic, and dates these Roman examples in the Republican era. The 
second relief, Pan riding on an Ass (Schr. 54, fig. 30), has been described by Guttmann 
as a Roman copy of a Hellenistic original (op.cit., p. 22). To the right in the fore- 
ground of both reliefs is a mide rock-cut base supporting a Priapus herm. The same type 
of rock-cut base with a Priapus herm appears at the left side of the foreground of one 
of the small aedicula pictures in the Villa Item representing a rural sacrifice (fig. 
29). Since the latter is a copy of a Hellenistic painting (see Curtius, op.cit., p.374), 
the two reliefs probably reflect a Hellenistic scheme. A rock-cut base at the side of 
the composition appears also in the painting of Silenus and Dionysus from Pompeii (Hel- 
big, op.cit., no. 305; Barre, op.cit., ser.2, no. 112). The figure composition of this 
example occurs in a number of paintings, e.g., tbid., ser.1, no. 104, and Herrmann, op. 
ctt., Pl. CXCIV). According to Herrmann (p. 265) the figures are copied from Greek 
painting, and the landscape elements in Helbig no. 395 appear to be Greek as well. 
Another relief which may have a Hellenistic source is that of the Woman leaning on 
an Urn (Schr. 50). At the left, a woman stands leaning on an urn; behind her a curtain 
extends across the scene from the building at the side. At the lower right is a large 
globe, and, above, two narrow rocky ledges separate the landscape vista from the rest of 
the relief. This corner of the relief has been restored, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine how accurately, an important point since this vista is the motive which will be 
campared with a similar one in painting. In the well known Achilles and Jriseis from the 
House of the Tragic Poet (Naples, National Museum; Herrmann, op.cit., Pl. X; Rizzo, op. 
ctt., Pl. A), a Fourth Style painting, such a vista occurs. In the upper left is a view 


of the Greek ships at anchor; this view is separated from the rest of the picture, at 
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the bottom by horizontal bands of color serving the same purpose as the rocky ledges in 
the relief, and at the side, by Achilles' tent, which corresponds to the curtain in the 
relief. Although both settings are out of doors, the effect of a view seen through a 
ie window is given. The painting is a copy of an ancient work (see Rodenwaldt, 'Zu den Bri- 
seisbDildern der Casa del Poeta tragico und der Mailaender illustrierten Ilias', Mittei- 
lungen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, XXXv [1920]). He 
reproduces a sketch of this motive (idem., fig. 1) and says (p. 2) that he is undecided 
as to whether this part, as well as the rest of the picture, goes back to a Greek ori- 


ginal. In summary it can be stated that the relief of a Woman leaning on an Urm may go 


back to a Hellenistic model, and the Pan riding on an dss relief and the Lion attacking 
a Steer are probably Roman copies of Hellenistic originals. 
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PLATE XI 


Fig. 2, Eros and Polyphem 
National Museum. 


us, Naples, 


Fig. 1. (left) Faune Chasseur, 
Paris, Louvre. 


Fig. 3. Reception of Dionysus, Paris, Louvre. 
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PLATE XIII 


Fig. 8. Detail from the Telephos 


Fig. 7. Sacrifice of Aeneas, detail 
from the Ara Pacis, Rome, Museo Frieze of the Great Altar at 
Pergamon, Berlin, Staatliche Museen. 


delle Terme. 


Fig. 9. Peasant and Cow, Munich, Glyptothek. 
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PLATE XIV 


Pie. 10. of Opheltes, “Rome, Fig. 11. Death of 
Palazzo Spada. House of the Vettii. 


Fig. 12. Perseus and Andromeda, from Fig. 13. Bellerophon and Tees. 
Pompeii, House of the Dioscuri, Naples, Rome, Palazzo Spada. 
National Museum. 
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PLATE XVI 


Fig. 17. Detail of a Sacred Landscape, Fig. 18. Detail of Paris on Mt. Ida, 
from Herculaneum, Naples, National Museum. Rome, Palazzo Spada. 


Fig. 19. Goatherd milking, drawing by Fig. 20. Theseus and Ariadne, Pompeii, 
Pier Leone Ghezzi. House of the Tragic Poet. 
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PLATE XVII 


Fig. 23. Ulysses and liresias, Paris, Louvre. 


Fig. 21. Theft of a Palladium, 
Rome, Palazzo Spada. 


Fig. 22, Achilles on Scyros, Pompeii, Pig. 24. Punishment of Eros, from 
House of Holconius. Pompeii, House of the Punished Amor, 
Naples, National Museum. 
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PLATE XVIII 


Fig. 26. Silenus and the Infant Bacchus, 
Madrid, Archeological Museum. 


Fig. 25. Io, Argus and Hermes, Rome, 
House of Livia on the Palatine. 


Fig. 27. Death of Acteon, Pompeii, Fig. 28. Nursing of a Divine Child, 
House of Sallust. Rome, Lateran Museum. 
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THE SLEEPING CHRIST-CHILD IN ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
REPRESENTATIONS OF THE MADONNA® 
by 
Gizella Firestone 


The motif of the sleeping Christ-Child is generally regarded as one 
among many manifestations of a genre tendency in the Renaissance treat- 
ment of the Madonna and Child theme.’ Certain iconographic features which 
we find associated with these representations, however, when properly 
interpreted, prove this view to be inadequate. That symbolic meanings 
lie beneath the genre-like informality of Madonna representations of 
this period in general, as well as representations of the sleeping 
Christ Child in particular, becomes evident from a study of the latter 
motif, which was intended, as we shall attempt to prove, as a symbolic 
prefiguration of the death of Christ. 


The tendency of late medieval iconography as a whole prepared the 
ground for such a concept. Under the influence of Franciscan teaching, 
the pathetic image of Christ suffering on the cross emerged in the 
XIIIth century as the supreme symbol of the deity. The other episodes 
of the Passion came to be represented with unprecedented frequency. New 
devotional types were created such as the Man of Sorrows, the Pietd, the 
Mater Dolorosa, and the popularity which they attained speaks for the 
insistence with which the sufferings of Christ and the sorrows of the 
Virgin were emphasized at this time.? 


So widespread was this consciousness, in fact, that even the repre- 
sentation of the Madonna and Child, the image of a period in the life of 
Christ so far removed from the circumstances of the Passion, was brought 
into association with it. As early as the XIIIth century, the Madonna 
was commonly juxtaposed with the Crucifixion in diptychs, or flanked by 
several scenes from the Passion in tabernacles.* In an altarpiece of 
about 1300 in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum} the four crosses of the 
Mounting of the Cross, the Crucifixion, the Deposition, and the Lamenta- 
tion, by forming a deliberate pattern about the Virgin and Child, stress 
the consciousness of impending tragedy. 


Passion symbols appear within the representation itself. In Coppo 
di Marcovaldo's Servi Madonna of 1261° as in many subsequent examples, 
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the Child holds a goldfinch, whose blood-red markings associate it with 
the sacrifice of Christ.° Somewhat later, Duccio introduces the motif of 
the Child toying with the veil of the Virgin, which refers to the 
shroud.’ Towards the end of the XIVth century the crown of thorns, the 
nails, and the other instruments of the Passion begin to appear in Ma- 
donna and Child representations.® In an early XVth century Madonna by 
Giambono, formerly in the hands of the dealer Trotti, the Child stares 
mournfully at a small cross He holds in His hand (fig.2). 


The Passion to come is announced not alone by such accessories. As 
early as the XIIIth century, in many examples, the Virgin holds out the 
foot of the Child’to indicate ‘the place of nails’ - an idea derived 
from some such source as the Revelations of St.Bridget, in which the 
Virgin speaks: 


''In my armes I bar most heuy byrthene, for I sufferde 
tribulacion & soro of herte mor than euer dyde any 
creatur. I hadde myn eyne full of teres when I byheld 
in the members of my sonne pe place of nayles, & hys 
Ppassyon pat wal(s) to come, and when I see full fylled 
in him all pat I had herde to-fore profyciede of pro- 
fettes.'!'1° 


In one North Italian panel of the XIVth century, in the Museo Civico in 
Pisa, the marks of the nails are actually painted on the hands and feet 
of the Christ-Child:* Other early representations sometimes show the 
Child with His legs crossed or His arms outstretched in anticipation of 
the cross. ?? 


These manifestations indicate a tendency in Dugento and Trecento 
art which culminates in actual preenactment by the Christ-Child of the 
various episodes of the Passion. The earliest of such types to appear is 
the sleeping Child preenacting the death of Christ, an association of 
sleep and death which is familiar literary usage. Gabriel Millet, for 
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example, quotes a passage from Simeon Metaphrastes in which the Virgin, 
as she receives the dead Christ in her arms after the Deposition, re- 
flects: ''’Sur mon sein tu as souvent dormi du sommeil de l'’enfance, 
maintenant tu y dors du sommeil de la mort. ''} 


The motif of the sleeping Child seems to originate in Venice in the 
XIVth century, since the earliest extant example is a Venetian panel of 
the late XIVth or early XVth centuries (fig. 12)**Venetian art furnishes 
other early XVth century examples? and at this period also, the motif is 
found in Ferrara, for the first time in Antonio Alberti's altarpiece in 
the Urbino Gallery, dated 1439. While it reaches Florence later in the 
century and eventually spreads to Rome, the sleeping Child remains a 
Characteristically North Italian type. That it is intended as a prefigu- 
ration of the death of Christ is proved by the symbols of death and the 
Passion in many of the examples and, more explicitly, by the postures 
which the Child is made to assume. Most striking of these postures is 
that of the dead Christ of the Pietda. 


The association of the Pieta with the Madonna and Child is not at 
all difficult to understand, for the two types are closely related. Both 
are devotional images of the Virgin, devoid of all extraneous local and 
temporal associations, and reduced to the relation between Mother and 
Son. The Pieta was in fact conceived in the image of the Madonna and 
Child, with certain suggestions from the type of the mourning mothers in 
representations of the Massacre of the Innocents.*This is especially 
evident in that type, significantly the first to appear, in which the 
dead Christ on the lap of the Virgin is represented as hardly larger 
than a child. Moreover, the Virgin, in the earliest extant example, a 
Rhenish sculpture of ca. 1300, clasps her hands in a gesture which, al- 
though expressive of grief, nevertheless resembles the gesture of the 
Virgin adoring the Infant in the Madonna and Child (cf. figs. 1 and 3). 
In this example, the dead Christ is, so to speak, substituted for the 
Infant within the Madonna and Child scheme. 
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Later examples of the Pieta likewise reflect the conscious associa- 
tion of the two types. A late X]Vth century relief of the Pietd in the 
Palazzo Rangoni in Reggio?’ suggests Madonna representations not only by 
the diminutive figure of Christ, but also by the presence of an elabo- 
rate throne upon which the Virgin is seated. In Cecco di Pietro's altar- 
piece in the Museo Civico of Pisa, dated 1377,18 the Pietd occupies the 
central compartment, and is flanked by Saints in the wings - the typical 
arrangement of Madonna altars. The gesture of the Virgin in the Adora- 
tion of the Child is borrowed for the Madonna of the Pieta in a Muranese 
panel in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum.?° Perugino's two frescoes on either 
side of the choir of the cathedral in Spello present the Madonna and 
Child and the Pieta as antithetic terms. The Virgin is flanked by atten- 
dant Saints in both representations and is seated on almost identical 
thrones against identical backgrounds to heighten the pathetic contrast 
between the death and the infancy of Christ.?° 


With all these points of contact between the two types recognized, 
it was an easy step, once the consciousness of the Passion had filtered 
into the representation of the Madonna and Child, to substitute the 
sleeping Infant for the dead Christ within the Pietad scheme. It is in- 
teresting to note,in this connection that the Child in the Pieta posture 
is found only in Venice, in Ferrara, and in the Marches, the very cen- 
tres in Italy where the Pieta itself was especially popular.?? 


Representations of the Christ-Child in the posture of the Pieta 
fall roughly into two groups corresponding to two types of posture in 
which the dead Christ is generally represented. In the first, one arm 
drops limply to the ground - the other falls across His body or is held 
by the Virgin (figs. 1 and 3); in the second, His arms are arranged in 
the traditional posture of emtombment, folded across the body (figs. 11 
and 13) The first of these is the more vividly descriptive of death 
whereas the other rather signifies death by association. It is the first 
posture, therefore, which when imitated by the sleeping Child, is the 
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more startling, and thus more readily betrays the symbolic intention. 
This intention is more immediately apparent in Giovanni Bellini's Venice 
Academy panel, for example, than in the panel from his shop in the Museo 
Civico of Verona (cf. figs. 3 and 15), and although the type to which 
the latter belongs is first to appear, it would be well to begin with 
the group represented by the Venice Academy version. 


Bellini created this type and painted at least three examples. Ear- 
liest of these is the panel in the Metropolitan Museum, painted probab- 
ly between 1450-60 (fig. 4). It recalls the Pietad in the disposition of 
the limbs and in the suggestion of death by the way in which the head is 
rolled over to one side. This suggestion is heightened by the paradoxi- 
cal contrast between the relaxed features and pose of the waking Virgin 
and the rigidity and tension in the pose and distorted features of the 
Sleeping Child. The idea of death is implied in yet another way. The 
stone slab upon which the Child reclines, combined with the pillow be- 
neath His head is reminiscent of sarcophagi, and that such an associa- 
tion was indeed intended is made clear in a second representation from 
the shop of Bellini, in the Gardner Museum, dateable ca. 1460-70 (fig. 
5), where a similar stone slab is now clearly the lid of a sarcophagus. 
In this example the Virgin holds up the hand of the Child just as she 
frequently holds up the hand of the dead Christ in representations of 
the Pieta, as in a contemporaneous North Italian sculpture group in the 
Frankfurt Gallery (fig.6)2*Even the head of Christ is supported by the 
Virgin in the same way in both these representations, so that the latter 
may well have been the immediate prototype for Bellini's Madonna. 


Last and clearest of Bellini's versions of the Pietad-Child is that 
of the Venice Academy of about 1470-75 (fig. 3). The arm which in the 
Metropolitan example rests on the parapet, and in the Gardner version 
hangs over the pillow, now drops stiffly, perpendicular to the Child's 
body He no longer reclines on a parapet, but is extended across the lap 
of the Virgin. This again brings the representation closer to the Piet. 
It no longer merely suggests the Pietad, but explicitly imitates it. 
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The similarity to the Pietad in this example has been noted by both 
Heimann and Koerte,?? who in studying the Pietad observed the resemblance 
between this sleeping Child and the type of Pietad in which the dead 
Christ is represented as hardly larger than a Child (fig. 1). It was 
this particular type, known in Italy,** which must indeed have suggested 
the adoption of the Pietd posture for the Christ-Child, for it is meant 
specifically to recall the childhood of Christ, as is evident from the 
literary sources upon which it is based. S. Bernardino, for example, 
writes that when the body of the dead Saviour reposed in the lap of the 
Virgin, she was reminded of the days of Bethlehem; she imagined that He 
had fallen asleep and she cradled Him in her arms; and the shroud in 
which she enveloped Him she thought to be the swaddling clothes?5By sim- 
ply inverting this image of the dead Christ reminding the Virgin of the 
sleeping Child, the sleeping Child may be seen as foreshadowing the dead 
Christ. 


The type of Pietd-Child initiated by Bellini is found also in Alvi- 
se Vivarini's Madonna and Child in the Redentore in Venice.*® The posture 
of the Child exactly repeats the posture in Bellini's Metropolitan ex- 
ample, except that here the Child sleeps on a pillow on the lap of the 
Virgin while cherries, pears, and peaches are strewn on the parapet, and 
a goldfinch is perched on the curtain - all symbolic of the Passion. The 
Kress Madonna of Marco Basaiti, in the National Gallery in Washington, 
is again modelled on Bellini's Metropolitan panel.*’ 


Pietro di Domenico di Montepulciano's panel in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum also belongs to this group (fig. 7). The death of Christ is fore- 
shadowed in this example not only in the posture of the Child, but also 
by the symbolism of the veil, wrapped about Him, which the Virgin poin- 
tedly displays. The veil in which the Infant is enveloped and the cloth 
in which the dead Christ is shrouded are frequently associated in 
Christian literature, liturgy, and art. The shroud reminds the Virgin of 
the swaddling clothes in the passage from S. Bernardino paraphrased a- 
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bove,a concept which derives from a passage in St. Augustine: t/la Domt- 
nus pannis involvit cum natus est, hic linteis cum recessit2®It is found 
again in the Meditationes Vitae Christi, whose author describes the Vir- 
gin wrappirg the new-born Child in the kerchief from her head, and sees 
her wrapping the same kerchief about the loins of her Son at the Cruci- 
fixion.*° Even in liturgical usage, the cloth which covers the pyx of the 
Host and represents the shroud, may be taken, especially at the Christ- 
mas Mass, to signify the swaddling clothes. ?° 


This association passes into the pictorial representation of the 
Madonna and Child from the Meditationes, and is first found in Duccio. 
In his Perugia panel,?+ the Child looks earnestly into the face of the 
Virgin as He grasps her kerchief, while she holds His hand out and 
points with a very long finger to His crossed feet. The Castello Master 
represents the Child fingering the Virgin's veil which falls over His 
shoulder as He stands on the seat of her throne with one foot over the 
other as on the cross (fig. 8). The motif is found in North Italy as 
well. In a XVth century panel of the Venetian school, in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum (fig. 9), the Virgin holds the veil before the Child with 
even more deliberate emphasis, while the angles in the background hold 
the instruments of the Passion, and the Child makes the gestures of the 
Man of Sorrows. 


The Child is again limp and helpless in a posture which suggests 
this same type of Pieta in Francesco di Gentile's Madonna in the Vatican 
(fig. 10). His eyes are open, however, so that this must be taken as a 
sequel to the Pietd - as the prefiguration of the Resurrection - a mean- 
ing which is in fact made explicit by the prominently placed butterfly, 
symbol of resurrection since antiquity.?? 


The earliest instance of the sleeping Child represented with His 
arms folded, which is also the earliest of all sleeping Child represen- 
tations, is a_late XIVth or early XVth century tabernacle in the Venice 
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Academy (fig. 12). While the posture of the sleeping Child was probably 
borrowed from Pietad representations (cf. fig. 11), the choice of such a 
prototype must to a certain extent have been dictated by the popularity 
of the Epitaphios, a type of devotional’representation (upon which these 
Pietds in turn depend), which was introduced into Venice in a Byzantine 
embroidery of the XIIth or XIIIth centuries still preserved in San Marco 
(frg. 13).22In this much-revered example the dead Christ lies flat 
on His back on a slab representing the venerated stone upon which Christ 
was anointed,’*with His arms crossed and with two mourning angels at His 
head and His feet. Among the later Venetian artists who perpetuate this 
type, Marco Basaiti repeats this formula exactly in a painting in the 
Venice Academy,?> while late in the XVIth century Paris Bordone modifies 
it somewhat, in a panel in the Palazzo Ducale,®® by representing Christ 
lying on His side in a posture derived from the antique, instead of flat 
on His back with His arms crossed in the medieval tradition of tomb fi- 


gures which prevailed when the type originated.?’ 


The Venice Academy panel is related also to a third type of devo- 
tional Passion-image. The Man of Sorrows is represented directly above 
the Madonna and Child in this tabernacle, and His gesture, the same as 
that of the Epitaphios, as well as the tilt of His head, are very con- 
sciously echoed by the sleeping Child.7® That this repetition is deliber- 
ate is further borne out by the symbolic gesture of the Virgin who holds 
up the veil of the Child exactly as in the Pietro di Domenico panel 
(fig. 7). 


In a painting in Cologne attributed to Giambono (fig. 14), the 
sleeping Child is again represented in this posture. The lifeless droop 
of His head and the melancholy of the Virgin in this example bear out 
the interpretation of this posture as a preenactment of the death of 
Christ. A XVIth century panel attributed to the Ferrarese School, in the 
Georges Rath Museum in Budapest?’repeats the scheme of the Venice Acade- 
my panel (fig. 12). The Child is again represented with His arms crossed 
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and His legs stiff and close together, and the Virgin again holds out 
the veil which covers Him. Giovanni Bellini is represented in this group 
also, by the panel from his workshop in the Museo Civico in Verona (fig. 
1s). The Child lies rigid, flat on His back on a stone ledge, His head 
resting on a stone-like pillow. In the motif of the slab and pillow, as 
well as in the precise gesture, Bellini seems in this example to revert 
directly to tomb sculpture, rather than to the Pieta, to some such monu- 
ment as that of Roberto il Savio in Sta. Chiara in Naples (fig. 16). 

To sum up, in all the examples of this group, the Child is pictured 
lying flat on His back with His arms folded, the traditional posture of 
medieval tomb figures, brought into the-representation of the Madonna 
and Child either directly from tomb sculpture or by way of Epitaphios or 
Pietad representations. *° 


A relationship with tomb figures may be seen also in a third type 
of sleeping Child. In this group He reclines on His side, His head sup- 
ported on one elbow, His other arm along His side or falling across His 
body, a pose which is characteristic of the recumbent figures on classi- 
cal sarcophagi (cf. figs. 17 and 19).*4 Such classical models were to be 
Seen everywhere in the XVth century and it is not at all unlikely that 
this type of sleeping Child should have been patterned upon them, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that medieval tomb figures lent their pos- 
ture to an earlier type of sleeping Child, as we have seen above. 


Of course, it was not only on sarcophagi that this type of sleeping 
or recumbent figure was used in antique art. Sleeping putti represented 
in this pose were certainly known to Renaissance artists and may easily 
have been used as models for the Christ-Child. The extremely mannered 
pose of the Child in Antonio Vivarini's altarpiece in Bologna, for ex- 
ample (fig. 21), can be explained only by some model of the type of a 
late Roman putto in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford}*whose posture it re- 
peats exactly. While it is possible that Vivarini, among others who a- 
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dopted the pose, conceived the sleeping Child as a genre motif, certain 
indications lead us to suppose that in this type too, the suggestion of 
death is not absent. 


The connection with the idea of death is inherent in the nature of 
the source, if the figure is borrowed from a sarcophagus. And we can 
match these sleeping Children example for example with classical or 
classicizing sarcophagus figures. In Bartolommeo Vivarini's Madonna in 
the Venice Academy (fig. 22) the Christ-Child is in the identical pos- 
ture of Andrea Sansovino's figure of Cardinal Sforza in the Santa Maria 
del Popolo monument (fig.24), and rests similarly on a pillow’? Bartolom- 
meo Vivarini's Christ-Child in the Naples Museum (fig. 23) again re- 
clines in the same posture and on the same pillow as the figure in An- 
drea Sansovino's monument of Girolamo Basso in Santa Maria del Popolo 
(fig. 25). That these Madonna representations, which date from the se- 
cond half of the XVth century, are earlier than the XVIth century sarco- 
phagi which they parallel need not disturb us since both obviously re- 
vert to the same ultimate source*The stone ledge as well as the posture 
of the Child in Quirizio da Murano's Madonna in the Venice Academy (fig. 
17) suggests a dependence upor a model such as the sarcophagus of a Ro- 
man child in the Capitoline Museum (fig. 19).*5 


If the posture is borrowed from the sleeping putto, the idea of 
death may also be implied. The sleeping Child in the Ny-Carlsberg Museum 
(fig. 18),4° which again corresponds exactly with the Quirizio Christ- 
Child (fig. 17), hold an inverted torch, emblem of funerary genii*’ and 
belongs to a type of figure which in late antique art served, according 


to Collignon, mainly to decorate children's tombs.*® 


Even if this posture were taken from a genre type of sleeping put- 
to, it may nevertheless have been used by the Renaissance artist to re- 
present death, as is the case in another type of Renaissance representa- 
tion, the Putto with the Death's Head. The putto in a German-XVIth cen- 
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tury example of this type is again in this same posture (figs. 20 and 
21), and Janson demonstrates that this symbolizes death not only in the 
figure itself but in the context of such symbols as the skull, the hour- 
glass, the sarcophagus, the withered bush, and the inscription, Hodie 
miht, Cras tibi*® A connection with the Putto with the Death's Head is, 
in fact, definitely established in later examples of the sleeping 
Christ-Child. In Venusti's Madonna in Leipzig (fig. 26) an hourglass is 
introduced which is a motif peculiar to the iconography of the Putto 
with the Death's Head. The Putto in Barthel Beham's print of the Putto 
with the Death's Head (fig. 27) and the Christ-Child in Sodoma's Madonna 
in the Walters Gallery (fig. 29) are represented asleep in identical 
postures. An Italian woodcut of the XVIIth century (fig. 28), belonging 
to a type of emblematic representation of the Christ-Child with the in- 
struments of the Passion, combines both themes by introducing the 
death's head as a pillow for the Child and adding the hourglass to the 
usual cross and nails and crown of thorns. 


The symbolic intention in representing the Christ-Child in some 
particular posture may be inferred not only from the nature and possibi- 
lities of the source from which the posture is borrowed. Such an inter- 
pretation is warranged also by the consistently symbolic scheme of cer- 
tain representations in which it is used. That the sleeping Child in the 
antique posture we have been discussing prefigures the death of Christ 
is clear, for example, in Cosimo Tura's altarpiece in the Kaiser Frie- 
drich Museum (fig. 30)5° from the juxtaposition of Old Testament scenes 
On the socle of the throne, among which the sacrifice of Isaac is a fa- 
miliar prefigurement of the sacrifice of Christ. Again, in Tura's London 
altarpiece (fig. 31), the sleeping Child, in a posture corresponding to 
the posture of an antique figure such as the Turin sleeping Cupid®! given 
its context, cannot be taken simply as a genre motif. The throne is 
vaulted with a shell, symbol of eternity, and it is inscribed with the 
Ten Commandments representing the Old Law as the background for the 
Christ-Child who stands for the New Law. The fruits spilling out of the 
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cornucopiae at the sides of the throne are the grapes of the Eucharist, 
and the gourd a symbol of the Resurrection. The symbols of the four 
Evangelists are placed above the entire structure, and these were taken 
in early medieval iconography as symbolizing also the Birth, Death, Re- 
surrection, and the Ascension of Christ.*? 


If in the London and Berlin altarpieces the Child is represented in 
a posture prophetic of the death of Christ, in a third representation in 
the Prince Colonna Collection (fig. 32) Tura seems to present the sequel 
- the Resurrection. The Child is now represented awake, in precisely the 
posture of the effigy of Julius on Michelangelo's tomb of Julius II 
(fig. 33), who is represented awake on his tomb to signify resurrection? 
The Julius tomb is of course later than Tura's Madonna, but Michelangelo 
himself undoubtedly designed the posture after some classical model 
equally available to Tura, as is testified by other XVth century monu- 
ments in which the identical posture is used for a reclining figure. We 
see it for example in Donatello's figure of St.John on the Island of 
Patmos“ or in the St. Anne of the Barberini Master's Nativity panel 55 
These differ from Tura's example, however, in that the posture in Tura 
is meant deliberately to recall its sarcophagus prototype, as we must 
infer from the elaborately carved stone slab upon which the Child is ly- 
ing, and by the setting of the representation within the frame of Madon- 


na and Child iconography as we have been tracing it. 


By the XVIth century, borrowing from the antique had become a com- 
monplace, and models were chosen at random for their formal significance 
alone. Thus the Child sleeping in a posture derived from the antique in 
XVIth century representations of the Madonna and Child tells us nothing 
in itself. We must look for more specific allusions in order to inter- 


pret these as prefigurements of the Passion. 


Such prefigurement is manifest in a type invented by Raphael for 
the much-copied Louvre Madonna (fig. 35). The Virgin lifts the veil 


the 
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(prophetic of the shroud, as we have seen) from the sleeping Child to 
show Him to the young St. John3® The veil covering the Child in this way 
recalls the ceremony of the Mass where the chalice, when it is lifted 
from the altar, is covered with a piece of cloth representing the sheet 
in which the body of the Saviour was taken down from the cross®’ 


The motif of the unveiling of the Child recurs again and again in 
the XVIth century. Aside from two exact replicas of Raphael's design, 
one formerly in the Schewitz Collection, another now in the Princeton 
Museum, it is to be seen in Sebastiano del Piombo's Madonna in the Na- 
ples Museum$® in Venusti's Madonna in the Leipzig Gallery (fig. 26), in 
Lotto's Madonna in the Academy Carrara in Bergamo (fig. 36). In the last 
example, the Child lies on what appears to be a long wooden box which 
may well be the sort of casket which is seen in Lotto's London Madonna 
(fig. 37). This would relate the latter panel to the Bergamo Madonna as 
a sequel representation such as we have found to our Pietad and sarcopha- 
gus types (cf. figs. 10 and 32). Just as the death of Christ is prefi- 
gured by the posture in the Bergamo panel, the Resurrection is suggested 
in the London version by the Child stepping up from the casket, and by 


the stalk of lilies, flowers associated with Easter, held over the Child 
by St. Anthony of Padua>? 


A reference to the Mass may be seen again in Luini's Louvre Madonna 
(frg. 38). The young St. John spreads a cloth upon the ledge to receive 
the sleeping Child, just as in the Mass a cloth, again representing the 
Winding-sheet of Christ, is spread upon the altar for the consacrated 
wafer to rest upon®°A similar idea may be expressed in a Madonna attri- 
buted to Girolamo da Carpi in the collection of the Earl of Northbrook, 
in which the Child is being placed on a cloth spread over a curious 
fenced mound, suggestive of an altar. Two angels assist in this ritual, 
one holding the chalice, the other the sponge. ®? 


There are isolated representations of the Madonna with the sleeping 
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Child which, although they fall into no one of the particular categories 
we have sought to define, can nevertheless be proved to foreshadow the 
death of Christ. Thus in a Madonna attributed to Giovanni Bellini, in 
the National Gallery in London (figs. 39 and yo), a raven, symbol of 
death, is perched on a withered tree, while in the background a pelican 
and a snake are juxtaposed. The pelican, which pierces its breast in or- 
der to revive its young with its life blood, symbolizes the sacrifice of 
Christ, while the serpent, the legendary enemy of the pelican, no doubt 
stands for Satan®?In Piero di Cosimo's Madonna in the Toledo Museum, a 
dead tree trunk, calling to mind the sculptured tree trunks frequently 
found marking graves, stands beside the sleeping Child, who lies 
Stretched upon a rock structure which suggests a sacrificial altar ®? The 
Stairs in Michelangelo's Madonna of the Stairs in the Casa Buonarroti, 


. must be considered as a reference to the ladder of the Crucifixion, and 


the veil stretched behind the sleeping Child, as the shroud$* Here, as 
Dr. Panofsky has pointed out, the Child is seen from the same view as, 
and in the identical posture of the dead Holofernes of Donatello's group 
in the Loggia dei Lanzi®*> In Benvenuto Garofalo's Dresden Adoration (fig. 
41) the Child sleeps on His side on the ground while an angel bends 
over Him holding a piece of cloth with the crown of thorns over it (sug- 
gestive of Veronica's veil) behind His head. Angels hover in the clouds 
above, carrying the column, the cross, the sponge, the spear and nails. 
At the top of the panel another group of cherubim hold a tablet in- 
scribed with the prophecy Simeon made to the Virgin at the Presentation 
in the Temple: TUAM IPSIUS ANIMAM GLADIUS PERTRANSIBIT - ''Yea a sword 
shall pierce through thy soul also.''®® 


It has not been possible, within the scope of the present study, to 
consider every known representation of the sleeping Christ-Child. It 
would seem conclusive, nevertheless, from the various modes of reference 
to death and the Passion in the examples analyzed, that the motif was 


intended by the Renaissance artist, and understood by the contemporary 
Spectator, as a prefiguration of the death of Christ, and that such an 


interpretation must indeed be applicable in every instance. 
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* I am indebted to Professor Richard Offner for guidance throughout the preparation of 
this paper, and to Professor Karl L.H. Lehmann-Hartleben and Dr. Edgar Wind for many 
suggestions. 
See for example, Kuenstle, Karl, Ikonographie der Christlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1928, I, 
633. 


See Thode, Heinrich, Franz von Assisi u. die Arf aenge der Kunst der Renaissance in I ta- 


lien, 4th ed., 1934, pp. 385ff; Male, Emile, L’art religieux de la fin du Moyen-&ge en 
Prance, Paris, 1925, pp. 85ff; Bréhier, Louls. L'art chrétien, Paris, 1918, pp. 30eff. 
For example, the diptych in the Ryerson Collection in Chicago, attributed by Dr. Offner 
to the Bolognese School, reproduced in the Bulletin of the Chicago Art Institute, XXII 


(1926), 78-79, and the tabernacle by the Magdalen Master in the Blumenthal Collection 
(Offner, Richard, Italian Primitives at Yale University, New Haven, 1927, fig.4B). 
4. Reproduced in Van Marle, Raimond, Phe Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 
The Hague, 1923-36, I, 301, fig. 151.Regarded by Professor Offner as Romano-Florentine. 


Ancona, Paolo 4d', bes primitifs italiens du au YIIJe siecle, Paris, 1935, fig. 66. 
Karoly, Karl, Raphael's Madonnas, London, 1894 p. 80. 
42. 


See above p. 


In a Gaddesque Madonna of Humility in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Meliss, Millard, ' The 
Madonna of Humility’, Art Bulletin, XVIII, 1936, fig. 12 opp. p. 442), and in a Northern 


Madonna, 


the Buxtelmde altar of the late xIVvth century by a follower of Master Bertram 


(Dehio, Georg, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, Berlin, 1930, II, P1.DXCIV). This idea Is 
no doubt directly traceable to a decree by Innocent VI (1352-62) to the effect that 
‘'the lance and nails and other instruments of the Passion are everywhere to be held in 
reverence of all Christ's faithful people''(Hulme, F.E., fhe History, Principles, and 
Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art, London, 1899, p.90). Innocent also instituted 
the Festival of the Lance and Nails (Hulme, loc.cit.). 


As in Coppo di Marcovaldo's Madonna in the Church of the Servi in Siena (see note 4). 
Book II, Chapter 24, f. 72 (page 12 of the English translation of the xyth century ed- 
ited by W. P. Cumming, London, Early English Text Society, 1929). St. Bridget, a xrvth 
century mystic whose writings had a wide influence on late medieval iconography, no 


doubt derived the idea from some earlier Franciscan source which would explain the oc- 


currence of the motif in the XxIIIth ‘century. Foreknowledg of the Passion is ascribed to 


the Virgin in many medieval texts. It is found again in St. Bridget, in the Sermo Ange- 
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licus,which has been translated into English as the Revelations and Prayers of St. Brid- 


get of Sweden by Dom Ernst Graf (London, 1928). For example, ''Hence we mst hold for 
certain that when the Virgin, after giving birth to the Son of God, first handled him 
with her hands, the thought suddenly rusned into her mind in what manner he was one day 
to fulfil the writings of the prophets. When she wrapped him in swaddling clothes she 
pondered in her heart how his whole body wouid be rent by sharp scourges, insomuch that 
he would appear even like a leper. And when the Virgin gently gathered together in bands 
the hands and feet cf her little Sun, she was mindful how cruelly they were to be pier- 
ced om the cross, by iron nails...'' (p.52), and again ''Wherefore even as She was of 
all mothers the most blessed when she beheld the Son of God born of her...so was she al- 
so Of all mothers the must afflicted, by reason of her foreknowledge of his most bitter 
Passion''(p.53). Yrjo Hirn quotes an excerpt from the Jungfru Marie oertagard, and an 
early French folk song, both Of which present this same idea (The Sacred Shrine, London, 
1912, p. 536, n.52). 

- A photograph of this panel is in the Frick Library (Anderson #28751). I am indebted to 
Mr. Harry Bober for bringing it to my attention. 

In Guido da Siena's Madorina in the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena (repr. d'Ancona, op.cit., 
fig. 48), and in a Madonna attributed to him in the Worcester Museum (Catalogue of the 
Worcester Museum, 1922, p.2). 

. L'iconographie de l'Fuangile, Paris, 1916, p. 490. 

. There is in the Louvre a late XIVth century Madonna with the sleeping Child from the 
school of Southwest France (Lemoisne, P.A., Gothic Painting in Prance, New York, n.d., 
Pl. XXVIII), but since the type is not found again in Northern art until Duerer's Dres- 
den altarpiece, this example may possibly derive from some earlier Italian representg- 
tion. Duerer himself must certainly have borrowed the motif from Italian art, for the 
Dresden altarplece dates after his Italian Journey’ and the particular scheme of his Ma- 
donna betrays many affinities with Italian representations of the sleeping Child, which 
were legion by this period (repr. Scherer, Valentin, Duerer, Klassiker der Kunst, Stutt- 
gart and Leipzig, 1928, p. 19.) 

. As for example Jacobello del Fiore's Madonna in the Museo Civico in Venice (Van Marle, 
op.cit., VII, 346), and one in the Fogg Museum at Cambridge (Catalogue of the Fogg Art 
Museum, 1919, Pl. opp.p. 216); a panel attributed to Jacobello in the Prince Fabrizio 
Massimo Collection in Rome (photograph, Frick Art Reference Library), and one attributed 


to Glambono, in Cologne (our fig. 14). 
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- See Panofsky, Erwin, ‘Reintegration of a Buok of Hours executed in the workshop of the 
Mattre des Grandes Heures de Rehan', Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, 


Cambridge, 1939, II, 490. 


- Koerte, Werner, 'Die deutschen Vesperbilder in Italien', Kunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch 
der Bibliotheca Hertziana, 1, 1937, fig.9 and p.14. 
p. 112. 


Ibid., figs. 73 and 74. 
. Ibid., p. 14. 
- This gesture derives ultimately from representations of the Deposition in which the Vir 
gin, following the text of the Meditationes Vitae Christi by the Pseudo-Bonaventura,kis-— 
ses the hand of Christ as it is reieased from the cross. The passage is to be found on 


Pp. 249 of the Mirrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ, the XVth century translation of 


the Meditationes made by Nicholas Love, published at Oxford, 1908. 


. Koerte, op.cit., p. 113, n. 163, and Heimann, Adelheid, 'Der Meister der "Grandes Heures 
de Rohan” u. seine Werkstatt', Staedel Jahrbuch, VII-VIII (1932), 52. 


24. The relief in Reggio (see n. 17), and Cosimo Tura's painting in the Museo Civico (repr. 
Bazin, Germain, La peinture italienne aux XIVe et XWe siécles, Paris, 1938, Pl. LXXxX.) 

25. The passage is quoted by Mfle, op.cit., p. 124. For further discussion of the sources 
for this type, see Panofsky, of.cit., p. 491. 

26. Van Marle, of.cit., XVIII, 150, fig. 92. 

27. Catalogue of the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 1941, p.62, #255. 

28. Migne, Jacques-Paul, Patrologia Latina, XXXIX, col.2205. 

Pp. 47 and 237 of the translation cited above (note 22). 

Hirn, op.cit., p. 80. 

Van Marle, of.cit., II, 


18, fig. 6. 


In late antique art, representations of skulls are frequently accompanied by a butterfly 


which, as a symbol of the soul, signifies the after life (see Brendel, Otto, 'Untersuch- 


ungen zur Allegorie des Pompejanischen Totenkopf-Mosaiks', Mitteilungen des deutschen 


Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, XLIX, 1934, 161ff). 


See Panofsky, ‘Imago Pietatis', Festschrift fuer Max J. Priedlaender, Leipzig, 1927, 
296, note. 5. 
Millet, op.cit., pp. 496ff. 
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Panofsky, 'Imago Pietatis', fig. 6. 
Idtd., fig. 7. 
See the tombs reproduced by Burger, Fritz, Geschichte des Florentinischen Grabaals, 


Strassburg, 1904, figs. 7, 8, 11, 12 etc. 


. The tabernacle is reproduced in 1ts entirety by Testi, L., La Storia della pittura vene- 


ztana, Bergamo, 1915, I, 157. 


. Photograph in Frick Art Reference Library. 


The waking Child is sometimes also pictured lying on His back with His arms crossed. In 
Butinone's representation, formerly in the hands of the dealer Boehler, the Child's legs 
as well as His arms are crossed, in anticipation of the Crucifixion and of the tomb 
(repr. Dedalo, X, 1929, 421). In Lambertini's Madonna in the Venice Academy (Testi, op. 
cit., I, 422) the crossed arms and legs of the Child relate the Madonna and Child to the 
Crucifixion represented above it in this altarpiece. The arms of the Child are crossed 
again in a panel attributed to Jacobello del Fiore, in the Lochis Gallery in Bergamo 
(Ibid., I, 411), and here the veil held out by the Virgin indicates that the posture is 


associated with the Passim. 


. The Roman sarcophagus reproduced here (and this is true of all the classical monuments 


which will subsequently be cited) is, of course, chosen at random from the vast store of 
antique remains, and is offered as a very general representative of a familiar type. (It 
is published in H. Stuart Jones, fhe Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, Oxford, 1912, 
D. 142, #13, and Pl. XXXIV). Examples are undoubtedly to be found which, from the point 
of view of both form and provenance, approach more closely to the particular monuments 
available to the Venetian artists with whom this study deals. I hope, in the future, to 
devote a separate study to seeking these out. 

Again the example cited is, of necessity, chosen at random. The Oxford Qipid is listed 
by Michaelis, Adolf (Anctent Marbles in Great Britain, Cambridge, 1882, p. 582, $162), 
and sketched in Reinach, Salomon, Répertotre de la statuaire grecque et romaine, Paris, 
1897, I, p. 364, Pl. MCCCCLIX-G. 

A late Antonine sarcophagus in the Cortile Belvedere of the Vatican may possibly have 
been the ultimate source for the posture in both these representations. It is described 
in Amelurg, Walther, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, Berlin, 1908, II, p. 148, 
4#58a, and reproduced on Pl. XVI. 


‘4. It comes into the representation of the Madonna and Child sooner, since the Madonna type 
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lends itself more easily to new motifs than does tomb sculpture, which, being a more 
monumental form, tends to be more firmly rooted in tts traditions. 


See note 41. 


Poulsen, Frederik, Katalog ova antike Skulpturer, Wy-Carlsberg Glyptothek, Kopenhagen, 


1940, p.131, #175. Our illustration is taken after Reinach's sketch (op.cit.,IV, 301, 1). 
It is photographed in the supplement to the Ny-Carlsberg Catalogue (Billedtaler til Ka- 


taloget over antike Kunstverker, Kopenhagen, 1915, P1.XIII. 
47. Collignon, Maxime, Les statues funéraires dans l'art grec, Paris, 1911, pp.343-4. Thana- 
tos standing with his torch turned towards the ground beside the dead Endymion is a fa- 
miliar motif on the classical sarcophagi which were known in the Renaissance (cf.our fig. 
34). That this symbolism was understood in the Renaissance is further proved by Botti- 


celli's Madonna in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum in Milan (Van Marle, op.cit., XII, 96, fig. 


49), in which, as in many other examples, downturning flames are painted on the shoulder 
of the Virgin's mantle, meant to foreshadow death, as is made clear by complementary 
symbols of the Passion in the Child's hand, such as the crown of thorns and the nails. 


Collignon, op.cit., p. 342. 


49. Janson, Horst, 'The Putto with the Death's Head', Art Bulletin, xIx (1937), 438. 


For the posture of the Child compare, for example, a late Roman sleeping Cupid in the 


Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican (Amelung, op.cit., I, p.495, #279, and Pl. LI). 
51. In the Museo di Antichita (repr.. fhe Sculptures of Michelangelo, New York, 1939, p. 31, 
fig. 3). Nymms also are frequently represented in this posture in classical art, for 


.example, one in the Giardino della Pigna of the Vatican (Amelung, op.cit., I, Pl. XVII). 
52. Male, op.cit., p.228. 
53. The connection between this Madonna and the Julius tomb was pointed out to me by Dr. 
Wind. Professor Lehmann-Hartleben suggests as another possible source for the posture 
(particularly for the twist of the head) antique representations on sarcophagi of flot- 
ing genii supporting shields or the bust of the deceased (see, for example, the late 
Roman sarcophagus in the Belvedere of the Vatican, repr. by Amelung, op.cit., II, p.127, 
#51, Pl. XIV). 


54. Schubring, Paul, Donatello, (Klassiker der Kunst), Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1907, p.72. 


Offner, Richard, 'The Barberini panels and their painter', Medieval Studies in Memory of 
A. Kingsley Porter, I, 214, fig. 5. 


56. For the posture of the Child compare the posture of Endymion on a Roman sarcophagus in 
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the Metropolitan Museum (our fig. 34 and see Richter, G.M., Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, XX, 1925, 77ff, and fig. 2, p. 79) or that of a sleeping Qupid in the 
Villa Borghese (fhe Sculptures of Michelangelo, New York, 1939, p.31, fig.4). 

Sauer, Joseph, Symbolik des Kirchengebaeudes, Freiburg, 1921, p.201. The motif of the un- 
veiling as it is used by Raphael may depend also to a certain extent on the symbolism of 
the veil in classical iconography. Among the Neo-Platonists, with whose doctrines Ra- 
phael was familiar, the body was regarded as a garment which envelops the soul and is 


shed like a cloak when the sal is liberated by death (see Lameere, William, 'Un symbole 


pythagortcien dans l'art funéraire de Rome', Bulletin de correspondance hellenique, 


LXIII, 1939, 81 and passim). A cloak is lifted, probably in this sense, from the dead 
Endymion on the sarcophagus in the Metropolitan Museum which parallels Raphael's Christ- 
Child from the point of view of posture as well (cf. figs. 34 and 35). 

Catalogue of the Museo Nazionale in Naples, 1911, II, xxiii. Several copies of this are 
known, one in a private collection in Albenga, another in the Cologne Museum, a third in 
the Pinti Collection in London. 

The Resurrection is preenacted in a very similar fashion in the Louvre Ho}y Family of 
Prancis I by Raphael and Giulio Romano, (Gronau, G., Raffael, Klassiker der Kunst, 1, 157), 
in which the Child is pictured stepping up out of a cradle which stands for His tomb. 
Sauer, loc.ctt. 

Photograph in Frick Art Reference Library. 

Webber, F.-R., Church Symbolism, Cleveland, 1927, p. 62. 

Reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, XXIX (1916) 350. 

Noted by both Dr. Wind and Dr. Panofsky in lectwres at the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University. The Madonna of the Stairs is reproduced in Sculptures of Michelangelo, 

Cruttwell, Maud, Donatello, Londo, 1911, Pl. XLV. 

luke 11:35. 

Figures 4, 7, 9 and 34 are reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, figure 5 by 
courtesy of the Gardner Museum, figure 8 by courtesy of the Griggs Collection, and figure 
29 by courtesy of the Walters Gallery. 
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Fig. 4. Giovanni Bellini, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Fig. 5. Giovanni Bellini (repainted), Fig. 6. North Italian School, ca. 1460, 
Boston, Gardner Museum. Pieta, Frankfurt-am-Main, Gallery. 
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Fig. 7. Pietro di Domenico 
di Montepulciano, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Fig. 8. Master of the Castello 
Nativity, New York, Griggs Collection. 


Fig. 9. Venetian School, XV Fig. 10. Francesco di Gentile, 
century, New York, Metropolitan Rome, Vatican. 
Museum of Art. 
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te Fig. 12. Venetian School, late XIV 
Fig. 11. North Italian School, or early XV century, Venice, Academy. 
1414-15, Pieta, Treviso, San Nicolo. 


Fig. 13. Byzantine, XII-XIII century, 
Epitaphios, embroidery, Venice, Academy. 


Fig. 14.(right) Venetian School, earlier 
XV century, Cologne, Kunsthaus Malmedé. 
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Fig. 15. Giovanni Bellini (att. to), 
Verona; Museo Civico. 


Fig. 16. Tomb of Roberto il Savio, nation, Santa Chiara. 
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Fig. 20. German, XVI century, Putto with the Death's 
Head, chiaroscuro woodcut. 


Fig. 21, Antonio Vivarini, Bologna, 


Pinacoteca (detail of altarpiece). 
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Fig. 22, Bartolommeo Bartolommeo Vivarini, Naples, Museum. 
Vivarini, Venice, Academy 


(detail of altarpiece). 


Fig. 24, Andrea Sansovino, Fig. 2%. Andrea Sansovino, 
Tomb of Ascanio Sforza (detail), Tomb of Girolamo Basso (detail), 
Rome, Santa Maria del Popolo. Rome, Santa Maria del Popolo. 
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Fig. 26. Marcello Venusti, Leipzig, Fig. 27. Barthel Beham, Putto with the Death's 
Municipal Museum. Head, engraving. 


Fig. 28. Italian, XVII century, Christ-Child Fig. 29. Sodoma, Baltimore, 
with the Instruments of the Passion, Walters Gallery. 
chiaroscuro woodcut. 
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Fig. 44. Tomb of Julius II (detail), Rome, 
San Pietro in Vincoli. 


Fig. 42. Cosimo Tura, Rome, Colonna 
Collection. 


Fig. 34. Roman, III century A. D., Endymion Fig. 35. Raphael, Paris, Louvre. 
sarcophagus, New York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
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Fig. 36. Lorenzo Lotto, Bergamo, Lochis Gallery. 


Fig. 37. Lorenzo Lotto, London, Fig. 48. Bernardino Luini, 
National Gallery. Paris, Louvre. 
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Fig. 39. Giovanni Bellini (att. to), London, 
National Gallery. 


Fig. 40. Detail of Fig. 39. Fig. 41. Garofalo, Dresden, 
Staedtische Galerie. 
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VIGNOLA, AND THE LITTLE DOMES OF ST. PETER'S* 
by 
John Coolidge 


Next to Michelangelo the most famous Roman architect of the later 
Cinqvecento was Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola. It seems that Vignola's con- 
temporaries respected him as much for his character as thev did for his 
achievements,’ but thanks to the man's very nature few tangible records 
of that character have survived to posterity.’ Meticulous and thorough as 
a practitioner, clear and independent as a thinker, Vignola was vnag- 
gressive as a man, and his interests were Limited to professional mat- 
ters.?In an age when every other maior artist thought of himself as a 
genius, Vignola was by temperament a master craftsman. 


This state of affairs posed a difficult problem for Vignola's bio- 
graphers. When he died in 1573 his réputation was even greater than his 
visible accomplishments justified. The architect's works might be ex- 
pected to speak for themselves, but how were the writers to pass on to 
the future a sense of that quiet, logical personality which had made 
such a mark on their own generation? To make matters worse the works 
could not in fact speak for themselves. All the important buildings with 
which Vignola had been connected were executed jointly with other art- 
ists.’ Even at the time of his death there were few people who knew ex- 
actly the part he had played in their creation.° Ever since that time, 
historians have been obliged to explain Vignola's renown without being 
able to fasten upon any vivid traces of his individuality and without 
being able to point to any masterpieces for which he and he alone was 
completely responsible. *Inevitably they have sought to compensate for 
the apparent colorlessness of the man and the scarcity of indisputable 
works by piling up hypotheses and attributions.’ As a result, over the 
course of the years Vignola's artistic personality has become obscured 
by a multitude of inaccurate and semi-accurate traditions. 


Recent studies have sought to rediscover the coherent individual 
that Vignola was by defining his achievements as an architect precisely.® 
A first step has been to determine just what he was responsible for in 
each of the important buildings on which he is known to have worked. 
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That attempt remains incomplete.?Still unsettled, for instance, is the 
question of what Vignola accomplished at St. Peter's. That is the prob- 
lem with which this paper will deal. 


Vignola was probably employed on St. Peter's from the spring of 
1551 until the autumn of 1555 as assistant to Michelangelo?® From October 
1564 until November 1565 he was certainly the deputy of Pirro Ligorio at 
that time the chief architect of the building?*We do not know what his 
duties may have been in either case, but he cannot have accomplished 
much during the short period he was working with Ligorio. Under Michel- 
angelo one of his tasks may well have been to translate the master's 
rough sketches into finished working drawings, as Theobald Hoffmann has 
suggested, 


Among the architectural drawings at the Uffizi there are several 
intended for St. Peter's which various authorities have attributed to 
Vignola?*One of them shows the order of the exterior in considerable de- 
tail and very accurately (fig.i1)}*If this is indeed by Vignola, it was 
probably made for Michelangelo}*The pilaster order was executed on both 
of the transepts during the latter's incumbency (fig.1)*while Vignola 
does not seem to have been concerned with this portion of the building 


at any other time in his life. 


From about April 1567 until his death on July 7, 1573, Vignola was 
in charge of the great basilica!’This was not a period of much activity 
at St. Peter's!® The pope's attention was elsewhere, and the funds avail- 
able for building the church were spent in raising fortifications a- 
gainst the Turks?9Indeed, so little was going on at St. Peter's that 
during the last two years of his life Vignola left the building in 


charge of Giacinto ("Hyacinth"), his not-too-competent son?°Throvghovt 
his incumbency Vignola's connection with the basilica was intermittent. 


The pope did not feel it necessary to pay him a regular salary. Instead 
he gave him money from time to time, as his services warranted. 2 
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Little evidence survives to show what these services might have 
been. The engravings made of St. Peter's during the fifteen sixties and 
seventies**indicate that for more than a decade after Michelangelo's 
death not much was added to the building (figs. 1 and 2). Judging from 
them, Vignola's efforts must have gone into carrying on parts of the 
work which his predecessor had already begun??The drum of the main dome 
was completed up to the base of the attic. The attic of the north tran- 


sept was finished.?"That would seem to be the sum of V‘iignola's tangible 
accomplishments. ?5 


On the other hand tradition credits Vignola with a far larger share 
in the creation of St. Peter's. In the two re-entrant angles made by the 
intersection of the nave and the transepts there are two chapels, the 
Cappella Gregoriana on the north, next to the Vatican, and the Cappella 
Clementina on the south. Each of these chapels is as big as a small 
church. Each is crowned with a dome on pendentives. These chapel domes 
are completely hidden under the roof of the basilica. But, directly over 
the chapel domes, there are two other domes rising above the roof (figs. 
3 and y)2*kesthetically these last domes are completely independent of 
the chapels. They could be removed, and the effect on the interior would 
be negligible. They do, however, serve to symbolize the chapels on the 
exterior. Most authorities maintain that Vignola was the architect of 
these little ovter domes. 


The tradition can be followed back at least as far as Milizia's 
biography of 17682’By the early twentieth century it had become well 
established. In 1905 Hanns Willich, Vignola's leading modern biographer 


accepted it without question, and interpreted it in a most flattering 
way. 78 


According to Willich, Michelangelo had intended to build some such 
little domes, but he had not given much thought to their design (fig. 7)29 
it was Vignola who really studied the problem and he deserves the credit 
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for giving the little domes an effective shape. He changed Michelange- 
lo's plans and built the little structures in a form similar to the main 
dome. Thereby he created a splendid crescendo effect. Moreover, Vignola 
introduced an important motif into the current architectural repertory 


when he used columns bunched with piers on the drums of the little 


domes. Finallv, the little domes were significant because they made 
clear for the first time what the big dome was really going to look 
like. Perhaps it was only after the little domes were finished that the 
proportions of the big dome were settled. #° 


This was the most that anvone had ever claimed for Vignola as 
architect of St. Peter's. A reaction set in very shortly. In 1917 J.A.F. 
Orbaan published a series of documents and illustrations dealing with 
the history of St. Peter's after the death of Michelangelo?! Willich and 
the tradition which Milizia initiated had implied that the two little 
domes were built at the same time, and that both of them were completed 
before the main dome. Orbaan showed that this was not the case. The 
northern little dome, crowning the Cappella Gregoriana (that is the dome 
next the Vatican), was built before 15852*Then the main dome was erect- 
ed. Finally, sometime between 1593 and 1600 the southern little dome was 
constructed over the Cappella Clementina. 7? 


Orbaan also brought to light an important statement from an unpub- 
lished manuscript of the sixteenth century historian Jacopo Grimaldi ?4 
According to him it was della Porta and not Vignola who built the north- 
ern small dome. Grimaldi also wrote that when della Porta erected the 
great dome he modified Michelangelo's designs. Instead of executing the 
dome in the more or less hemispherical form that had been planned he 
built it with a raised profile?*The first of the little domes, on the 
Other hand, was actually put up originally with a hemispherical profile. 
Then, after the main dome was finished, the small one was reconstructed 
with a more elevated shape so that it would conform to its great neigh- 
bor?*This last statement of Grimaldi's is confirmed by the illustra- 
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Orbaan's chronology and Grimaldi's statement would seem to have 
disposed of the myth that Vignola was the architect of the smaller domes 
of St. Peter's. But old traditions die hard. Dagobert Frey, the next 
scholar to take up the problem, interpreted Grimaldi in the narrowest 
possible way?®Certainly della Porta designed the northern little dome, 
but the actual hemisphere only. The drum was designed by Vignola. That 
position had been accepted by the later writers ?? although each succeed- 
ing one has put less emphasis upon Vignola. Koerte, among the last to 
discuss the matter, has even gone so far as to state that Vignola's part 
in the designing of the drums is doubtful.*° 


It only remains to dispose of the legend entirely. In 1577, four 
years after Vignola's death, Etienne Du Pérac published a superb bird's- 
eye view of Rome! St. Peter's is clearly shown. Not a sign of the north- 
ern little dome is to be seen, although there is a curious piece of 
curving wall that may be a part of the chapel beneath. This is hardly 
surprising. The Cappella Gregoriana was only begun in 1572, and it was 
not finished until many vears later??It is inconceivable that the build- 
ing could have progressed so far by the time of Vignola's death in 1573 
that the drum of the dome above it was completed. One can only conclude 


that Vignola had no hand in the execution of either of the existing 
small domes. 


It is of course possible that in building these structures della 
Porta followed a design left by Vignola. On the face of it this seems 
improbable. When della Porta came to erect the great dome, he did not 
scruple to change the profile as it had been laid down by Michelangelo.*? 
Is it likely, then, that in erecting little accessory structures he 
should have followed slavishly the drawings of a far less important and 
a much less sympathetic architect? 


Moreover the style of the domes speaks against any such hypothesis. 
In Vignola's works, and particularly in the works of his last period 
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the relationship of the wall plare to the voids and to the orders is al- 
wavs Clear and logical. He thinks in terms of superimposed layers. The 
wall plane is basic and cortinuous. The voids are rere punctures in it. 
The orders stand in front of the wall plane and form in themselves a co- 
herent structural system, or a series of such svstems. Vignola rarely 
ermplovs columns. When they do appear in his work they are engaged. They 
are used with an invariable purity of furction as supports for an archi- 


trave that has to be carried over a void#® 


In the drums of the little domes, however, the architect is not 
Composing in terms of successive layers of plares, but sculpturally, in 
terms of three-dimrensional masses and of voids through and between them 
(fig.4). The drum is not thought of as a cortinnorvs basic wall plane, 
but rather as the embossed surface of a great solid. This surface is so 
cut up by arches, pilasters, ertablatures, panels and ribs, all vigour- 
ouslv modelled, that it has ro two-dimensional continvityv whatsoever. 


In front of this surface the orders do not form a coherent structu- 
ral system. They are set out like so many pieces of sculpture, ranged 
about the drum purely for the sake of their three-dimensional, their 
plastic effect. As a result the colvmns are free-standing. Thev are com- 
bined with wall masses and pilasters to form a composite pier. The un- 
conventional character of this corcept is matched by a willfulness in 
the handling of the details which is urthinkable in a work by the author 
of the Regola delli c.inque Ordini. Where, among Vignola's buildings, 
does one find buttressing piers, isolated yet engaged? Where does one 
find pilasters bent at right angles so that they can be fitted into cor- 
ners in the fashion practiced here? 


But if these features cannot be matched in Vignola's structures, 
they occur one and all among the creations of della Porta?®The concept 
of the wall as the outer surface of a solid is to be seen in several of 


his buildings, perhaps most strikingly in the two churches alle Tre Fon- 
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tane-’ The sense of composition in terms of solids and voids recalls the 
organization of the rear loggia of the Palazzo Farnese*® The specific 
form of the piers as well as their dramatic and irrational separation 
from the rest of the structure are virtually dunlicated in the Cappella 
Sforza?® There, too, one finds close analogies to the crowding in of bent 
pilasters that appears on the drums of the small domes (fig.5). One may, 
therefore, disregard the old tradition and conclude that della Porta de- 
Signed, as he certainly executed, the present little domes of St. Pe- 


ter's. 


There remains one question. How did it happen that Vignola's name 
ever came to be associated with the small domes? The number of possible 
explanations is almost infinite. Onlv one of them is of any importance 
for this study, however. Suppose that Vignola did in fact design some 
small domes. Suppose that Milizia found literary evidence to this ef- 
fect. He might ther have assumed that the existing structures were bvilt 
after Vignola's designs. 


This much can be said for such a hypothesis. When Vignola took 
charge of St. Peter's the chapels beside the crossing were among the 
next important pieces of new construction that should have been carried 
out before the great dome was erected. If he made designs for any part 
of the building it was probably for these chapels and for the little 
domes that were to mark them an the exterior. But if Vignola actually 
did design the chapels and domes, and if Milizia found it out, then 
surely it should be possible for us to discover some evidence confirming 
the fact. 


No material has yet been published that supports this hypothesis.°° 


None of the Uffizi drawings for St. Peter's attributed to Vignola have 
been reproduced hitherto®tJudging from the descriptions of them, how- 
ever, they do not seem to deal with the little domes (fig.11). There 
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is but one other source of information, the engravings of St. Peter's. 


In 1569 Etienne Du Pérac published a plan of St. Peter's which was 
inscribed ICHNOGRAPHIA TEMPLI DIVI PETRI ROMAE IN VATICANO EX ESEMPLARI 
MICHAELIS ANGELI BONAROTI FLORENTINI A STEPHANO DUPERAC PARISIENSI IN 
HANC FORMAN CUM SUIS MODULIS ACCURATE PROPORTIONATEQUE DELINEATA ET IN 
LUCEM AEDITA ANNO DOMINI MDLX1X32Du Pérac also published two other en- 
gravings of the church, an elevation of the south side and a cross-sec- 
tion taken along the major axis looking north (fig. 7)°? These are undated 
but inscribed. The elevation is called ORTHOGRAPHIA PARTIS EXTERIORIS 
TEMPLI DIVI PETRI IN VATICANO MICHAEL ANGELUS BONAROTA INVENIT STEPHANUS 
DU PERAC FECIT. The title of the section is identical except for the 
third word which reads INTERIORIS instead of EXTERIORIS. All three en- 
gravings were included in Antonio Lafreri's Speculum Romanae Magnificen- 


tiae.>* 


These three engravings seem to form a group. In all their details 
they are consistent with one another. All represent the church not as it 
ever was, but as it was expected to appear when completed. All are drawn 
to the same scale>5The elevation and the section, in addition, bear the 
same inscription. For these reasons the date and the description written 
on the plan are assumed to applv equally to the other two engravings. °° 


It is not easy to decide just what the engravings represent>’The 


only direct evidence is that given by the inscriptions?®This has left 
art historians with ample room for speculation. 


Vasari tells at some length how Nanni di Baccio Bigio and Pirro Li- 
gorio attempted to alter Michelangelo's designs for St. Peter's. Their 
machinations came to nought, for even before the great sculptor's death 
Vasari took steps to preserve his drawings intact>*%Afterwards, prompted 
by Vasari, successive popes insisted that Buonarotti's plans should be 
carried out to the letter, and we are told that Pirro Ligorio was dis- 
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Charged as chief architect of the basilica because he tried to modify 
the accepted scheme for the church.®°® 


Several scholars have tacitly assumed that Du Pérac saw eve to eve 
with Vasari. His engravings are sunposed to iiave veen made vrecisely in 
order to preserve Michelangelo's designs for St. Peter's, and to pre- 
serve them in a pure and unadulterated form®? But there is no explicit 


evidence in the inscriptions to prove this interpretation of Du Pérac's 


motives. In order to arrive at it 


ore must read a certain amount between 


the lines. 


It is a question how far that proceedure is ivstified. As will be 
discussed below, there is good evidence in the engravings themselves 
that directly contradicts this thesis. Furthermore, if Dv Pérac had 
piously set out to record for posterity the unadulterated vision of Mi- 


chelangelo, surely Vasari would have called attertion to such a laudable 
attempt 


But if this was not Du Pérac's intention, what then do the ergrav- 
ings represent? One must suppose that they were simply views of St; 
Peter's as people in 1569 expected it to appear when completed®? Such 
Views would show the buildirg in the main as Michelangelo planned it. 
However, any modifications in his designs by Pirro Ligorio and Vignola 
would -also be included. If this interpretation is correct ore might ex- 
pect to find stylistic inconsistencies within the engravings, flaws re- 
flecting the differing plans of the successive architects. 


The engravings do actually include at least one such stylistic in- 
consistency. This occurs at a significant point, namely in the eleva- 
tions of the little domes.(figs.7 and 8). The design of these structures 
has nothing in common with that of the rest of the building. In Michel- 
angelo's central dome the great decorative window frames, the buttress- 
ing orders and the ribs are highly plastic, by which it is meant that 
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they stand out in high relief. The mouldings destroy the sense of sur- 
face; the orders and ribs articulate the mass. In the little domes, on 
the other hand, orders, ribs and openings are secondary to the clear ex- 
pression of the octagonal prism of the drum and of the cloister vault it 
supports. The decorative detail is reduced to a minimum. The orders and 
ribs are kept flat. So far from articulating the mass, they seem rather- 
to be engraved on the geometrical shapes. As nowhere else in the build- 
ing there is an emphasis on the smoothness of the wall surfaces. 


In the little domes the treatment of the wall itself is distinc- 
tive. It is handled as if it were made up of separate thicknesses like 
a sheet of plywood. The two layers of the wall are cut in different 
patterns, but the separate patterns are intimately and logically related 
to one another. The outermost layer is conceived as having originally 
surrounded the drum and the dome completely. It defines the geometrical 
volumes. On the.drum the orders are thought of as though applied to this 
outer surface, like an additional decorative layer glued on at the edges 
of the forms for the sake of emphasis. On the dome the ribs fulfill the 
same function. On the drum this basic plane is cut back to make a pat- 
tern of arches which reveal an inner layer of wall. This inner layer 
differs from the outer in texture, in just the same way that the layers 
of a piece of plywood do. Finally, the inner layer of the wall is itself 
cut back in a series of rectangular openings. 


The proportions of the various shapes made by the orders, the open- 


ings and the separate wall thicknesses are carefully worked out. Thus, 
the outer wall plane follows the accepted proportions of the Roman arch 
order within the framework established by the pilasters and the entabla- 
ture. The imposts of the arches of this outer wall plane create a hori- 
zontal emphasis, and this is picked up and accentuated by a set of 
monldings running across the inner wall plane. The mouldings determine 
the height of the openings. 
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Crowning each of the little domes is a diminutive lantern. The lan- 
tern on the main dome of St. Peter's is relatively large in size, and 
duplicates in principle the drum beneath it (fig.7). Each of the sixteen 
piers is repeated, and each pier consists again of paired columns. But 
the effect produced is one of intensified plastic concentration, for the 
Spaces between the piers have been almost squeezed away. Child of the 
drum and the dome, the lantern is magnificently inbred. The dominant 


characteristics of the design have completely crowded out its recessive 
features. 


In the small domes, on the other hand, the relatively small lan- 
terns contrast with the remainder of the composition (fig.8). While the 
structure below is made up of flat surfaces defining geometrical vol- 
umes, above there are no enclosing flat surfaces at all. A series of S- 
shaped consoles radiate like vanes from the piers between the large 
openings®* Wall there is none. Below, the linear emphasis is vertical. It 
follows the direction established by the pilasters, breaking through the 
entablature and the balustrade and continuing in the ribs. Above, the 
emphasis is a contrary one. It is horizontal. The drum of the lantern is 
crushed between two unbroken annular members. The whole structure is 
topped off by a smooth hemisphere and a tiny orb. 


There are two possible explanations of the difference between the 
style-of the little domes and the style of the rest of St. Peter's as it 
is shown on the Du Pérac engravings. Either these little domes were de- 
signed by Michelangelo at a period considerably before or long after he 
designed the remainder of the building, or else they were not designed 
by Michelangelo at all, but by some other architect. Now although Mi- 
chelangelo was not responsible for many buildings, those he planned are 
SO spread out that it is possible to form an approximate idea of his 
architectural style in every decade from 1505 until his death in 1564.85 
If, therefore, the little domes shown by Du Pérac were really designed 
by Michelangelo, they should bear some resemblance to other buildings 
for which he made the drawings. 
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Du Perac might have used, as the source for the little domes in his 
engravings of St. Peter's, designs which Michelangelo had prepared early 
in his career. This, it must be admitted, is most unlikely. It becomes 
quite impossible if the little domes in question are compared with the 
early stages of the Tomb of Julius II, with the designs for the facade 
of S. Lorenzo, with the Medici Chapel or with the Bibliotheca Laurenzia- 
na®®These authentic early architectural projects by Michelargelo prove 
that if the little domes on the Du Pérac engravings were designed by 
that master, it could only have been after 1540. 


If one believes that the great dome shown on the Du Pérac engrav- 
ing was copied from Michelargelo's model of 1558°’then the possibility 


that the little domes were designed during the preceding decade must be 
considered. At first glance it does irdeed seem likely that Michelangelo 
planned Du Pérac's little domes sometime in the late forties, perhaps 


immediately after his appoirtment as architect in charge of St. Peter's 
in 1546°°The chief architectural project of these years was the rebvild- 
ing of the Camp idog1io®? and it is significant that all the three palaces 
there show something of the same "plywood" treatment of the wall which 
appears on the little domes?° Furthermore, surviving drawings show that 
at one poirt Michelangelo considered the idea of a great octagonal dome 
for St. Peter's’+Can not Du Pérac's little domes be interpreted as the 
result of a combination of these two ideas? 


Closer investigation shows that Michelangelo's octagonal dome pro- 
ject resembles Du Pérac's little domes only in shape, while the treat- 
ment of the walls on the Capitol and on the engraving is basically dif- 
ferent. It will be best to compare the little domes with the lateral pa- 
laces on the Piazza, since it was only in these that Michelangelo's 
plans were followed ovt closely/*On those buildings the intermediate 
wall plane follows strictly the line of the pilasters and the entabla- 
ture. It forms a supplementary framework, and like the secondary pilas- 
ters on the top floor of the court of the palazzo Farnese, it serves to 
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of an interplay between this re-enforced skeleton on the one hand, the 
plastic window frames, the columns and their entablature on the other. 
The wall plane is a mere nullity, a continuous stretch of solid blank- 
ness which sets off the windows above. It performs the same function but 
it contrasts in color and character with the continuous stretch of open 
blankness that sets off the columrs below. Nowhere is there expressed 
the concept that is found in the little domes, the concent of the pri- 
macy of a continvous enveloping wall which has been cut back in places 
to reveal the separate layers out of which it is constructed/? The little 
domes on the Du Pérac engravings cannot have been designed by Michelan- 


gelo in the late forties, at the time he was planning the palaces on the 
Capitol. 


Some scholars maintain, however, that the large dome shown on the 
Du Pérac engravings is also a work of the late forties/#In that case the 
little domes might have been designed during the very last years of Mi- 
chelangelo's life. [hey would differ from those of his buildings which 


have been discussed thus far because they would be younger by ten or 
fifteen years. 


An examination of Michelangelo's last buildings soon disposes of 
that possibility, however. The obvious comparison is between the little 
domes shown by Du Pérac and the designs for S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini. 
Michelangelo was commissioned to make sketches for this church by the 
grand duke Cosimo in 155975 His drawings were the basis from which a 
large and detailed model was constructed, and this model is known to us 
through three very similar engravings/®They show a circular church sur- 
rounded by projecting chapels and crowned by a great dome. The dome is 
circular in plan and rises from three steps that crown a low drum!’ Drum 
and dome are alike without decoration. Even the windows in the drum were 
perhaps frameless puncturings of the smooth cylindrical surface. In 
form, in proportions, in ornamentation, this dome is about as far from 
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increase the plasticity of the orders. The design is conceived in terms 
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the little structures on the Du Perac engravings as a dome could be. The 
only point of contact between the two designs is in the treatment of the 
lanterns. As has already been pointed out, that is a traditional fea- 
ture, and the resemblance between the two schemes at this point would 
not imply that both were the work of the same hand. As a matter of fact 
both of these lanterns are in their separate ways closer to the lantern 
on the Roman, High Renaissance church of S. Eligio degli Orefici than 
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But if the little domes shown on the Du Pérac engravings of St. Pe 
ter's are not Michelangelo's work, to what architect can they be attri- 
buted? The interest in simple, geometrical forms which they display, 
their particular "plywood" conception of the wall, their concern with 
logical proportional relationships between various layers and various 
motives is to be found in the work of only one architect. It is typical 
of Vignola's style, particularly during nis middle period?°It character- 
izes all the important buildings he executed during the late fifteen 
fifties and most of the fifteen sixties. Actually, the system of surfac- 
es to be seen in the little domes as well as the relationship of pilas- 
ters, arches and openings found in the little domes is virtually dupli- 
cated in the design of the wall of the circular corridor on the second 
floor of the court of Caprarola’°One need not hesitate, therefore, in 
attributing to Vignola the little domes that are shown on the Du Pérac 
engravings of St. Peter's. 


This attribution immediately raises another question: what was Du 
Pérac's source for the design of the little domes? Michelangelo had pre- 
pared two large wooden models of St. Peter's, one in 1546-47 which 
Showed the whole church, another in 1558-61 which showed only the dome. 


It is generally agreed that for the bulk of his engravings Du Pérac had 


turned to one or both of these models®*The way that the little domes are 
rendered suggests that they, too, were copied from one or more models. 
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It also seems probable that these dome models by Vignola were in scale 
with Michelangelo's model for the whole church, and that they were in 
fact placed upon that model. 


Alker has pointed ont that Michelangelo's model of 1546-47 was not 
complete8* One portion which was obviously unfinished was the roof. To 
judge from Du Pérac's elevation and section, what the model showed was a 
perfectly flat deck at the level of the top of the attic, a deck which 
covered almost all of the building§*Over the center of each of the arms 
of the cross the extrados of the main barrel vault broke through the 
surface of this deck, like a mole's tunnel breaking through a lawn® It 
is most likely that Vignola would have had the little domes carved out 
of separate pieces of wood, according to his own designs. Then he would 
have set them on the flat roof deck of Michelangelo's model, between the 
four projecting arms made by the tunnels. 


This analysis of the roof arrangement of the model of 1546 is con- 
firmed by a painting by Passignani in the Casa Buonarroti (fig. 6)85A 
prominent object in this seventeenth century picture is one of Michelan- 
gelo's models of St. Peter's, presumably the model of 1546. As regards 
details, the treatment is somewhat summary, but the flat roof deck is 
clearly represented®*Just as one would expect, two models of little 
domes rest on this deck. But they are not the ones designed by Vignola; 
they are the models which della Porta must have prepared when he decided 
to jettison Vignola's designs®’They are the models which were made pre- 
liminary to the building of the existing little domes.®? 


But if, as the painting shows, della Porta replaced Vignola's lit- 
tle domes, one wonders whether Vignola had not previously done just the 
same thing to Michelangelo. In fact, what was the relation of Vignola's 
domes to Michelangelo's plans for the church? Did Michelangelo intend to 
build little domes, for which Vignola substituted others more to his 
liking; or were Vignola’s structures mere additions to Michelangelo's 
project? 
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There is not yet sufficient evidence published to enable one to 


give a dogmatic answer to this question’? but enough is available to make 


a good case for the second alternative. In the first place, although Va- 
Sari describes Michelangelo's project in great detail, he makes no men- 
tion of the little domes?°It is striking, too, that while there are se- 
veral drawings showing the large dome, some by Michelangelo, some by his 
contemporaries, no studies of the smaller domes have come down to us” 
They are in fact almost the only important part of the building for 
which no drawings of any sort have survived. Furthermore, it is unlikely 
that Vasari's statements as to the papal injunctions against changing 
Michelangelo's designs are pure inventions. Yet, however one explains 
them, the little domes on the Du Pérac engravings represent just such a 
change of plan. Vignola knew well the price of disobedience?*If he simp- 
ly added something to the accepted scheme, he would be running far less 
risk of papal displeasure than if he deliberately substituted his own 
idea for Michelangelo's. This was particularly true if his additions in- 
volved no fundamental alteration of the remainder of the building, if 
they could be omitted in the event they were considered presumptuous or 
were found unsatisfactory. 


Finally, the very concept of the little domes seems much more in 
keeping with Vignola's than it does with Michelangelo's point of view. 
Michelangelo's task was to simplify St. Peter's. His aim was to remodel 
the church, a minor forma, ma si bene a maggior grandezza, as Vasari 
puts it?? Thus, the first point to be settled is this; are the little 
domes essential to the design of St. Peter's, or are they merely the 
sort of additional complication that Michelangelo was seeking to avoid? 
Do they enhance or do they mar the grandezza of the scheme? 


This is a question that cannot be answered in the abstract. The 
little domes have been an integral part of the church for more than 
three centuries and a half. If one merely removes them from the picture 
mentally, the result inevitably looks strange and incomplete. The only 
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Way to test the matter fairly is to look at a drawing of the church as 
it would have appeared without the little domes. Consider Kenneth 
Conant's splendid reconstruction (fig.i2)?*Once one sees the majesty of 
the great Greek cross crowned by a single huge dome, there can no longer 


be any doubt. Michelangelo must have planned St. Peter's without little 
domes.?§ 


It remains to take up the problem from the complementary angle; 
could Vignola have added the little domes to the design of the church? 
Roosting as they do on the chapels, these structures are completely in- 
organic in character. They are an aesthetic expedient. They do not grow 
inevitably out of some integral portion of the whole structure. It is 
hard to think of any Florentine architect, let alone Michelangelo, re- 
sorting to such purely ornamental accessories as these. 


Vignola, on the other hand, used similar devices on a number of 
occasions. He was always concerned to elaborate the skylines of his 
buildings. In so doing he introduced crowning features in just the way 
they are brought in here, that is decoratively. For example, he planned 
to employ clock towers on the Palazzo dei Banchi in Bologna?®while he 
actually built little domes on the Villa Giulia?’ and in both cases the 
motives were treated almost as an afterthought. Intended to break the 
harsh horizontal line at the top of the building, they apparently had no 
more.organic connection with the structures beneath them than do the 
little domes of St. Peter's. 


%* %* %* x 


As has already been stated, it cannot yet be proved that Michel- 
angelo visualized St. Peter's crowned only by a single great dome, while 
Vignola introduced the four little domes around it. For all the reasons 
just cited, that would seem to be the case, however. Yet the little 
structures shown on the Du Perac engravings have an importance in them- 
selves, an importance quite outside of this claim to originality. 
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Vignola's ideas on the design of domes exerted a great influence. It 
must be admitted that the small examples in question were probably not 
very significant in propagating those ideas. Doubtless it was Vignola's 
plans for the Church of the Escorial, and the drawings or models which 
he must have made for the dome of the Gesh that affected his contempora- 
ries and successors?®Yet all these designs have perished. The domes en- 


graved by Du Pérac are of moment, therefore, because they are our only 


Surviving indications of how Vignola would have handled that motif. 


Clearly Vignola intended to add little structures to St. Peter's 
that were in complete contrast to their surroundings?? That he felt no 
incongruity in such a proposal is the result of his conception of the 
dome as a form. Evidently he considered the small domes of St. Peter's 
as decorative caps that might be set on the top of a building, at any 
time it seemed desirable. This new idea of the independence of a build- 
ing and its crowning elements determined the form which Vignola gave to 
his domes. 


During the Early and High Renaissance visible exterior domes had 
always been intimately related to the structures that supported them, 29° 
There were two possible types of relationship, and, accordingly, two 
types of dome. These may be loosely called the medieval type and the 
classic type?! In the former the dome proper was apt to be higher than a 
hemisphere??? The drum was relatively low, the dome relatively high, with 
the result that the two fused themselves into a single unit. In so far 
as the drum had any independence at all, it merely served as a jumping- 
off place for the dome. This unit of drum and dome was the culminating 
member of a group of related forms, a primus inter pares. Perhaps the 
most perfect example of this type is Brunelleschi's dome on the cathe- 
dral of Florence. 


A significant feature of that monument are the eight strongly 
marked ribs. Aesthetically as well as structurally they are most impor- 
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tant. However, since ribs are not found on several earlier?’ and on most 
later domes of this class, they cannot be considered an essential fea- 
ture of the medieval type. 


The classic type of dome derived from Roman circular buildings. In 
this type the dome proper was never taller than a hemisphere, while drum 
and dome were kept entirely distinct. The drum was relatively tall, at 
least as tall as the dome, and this produced a clear definition of func- 
tion. The drum always appeared to support, the dome to cover, and the 
difference of purpose was usually expressed in the decorative forms with 
which each portion was adorned. In contrast to the medieval type, drum 
and dome together formed a complete entity. The perfect example of this 
class is Alberti's design for the dome of S. Francesco at Rimini?®* 


In actual practice the two types were not always kept strictly sep- 
arate. The great majority of Renaissance domes include some features 
from both groups. The medieval type and the classic type do not repre- 
sent rigid categories in which it is possible to pigeon-hole every Re- 
naissance dome. Rather they are extremes between which the design of 
domes oscillated. 


The essential distinctions between the two groups were maintained 
most clearly in the earlier fifteenth century’ °Brunelleschi's cathedral 
at Florence and Alberti's dome for Rimini have few points in common. In 
addition to the differentes noted above, the contrast is heightened in 
this instance by the fact that the Florentine example is octagonal in 
plan, while the other is circular. 


As the year 1500 approaches, however, the medieval type begins to 
acquire more and more classic touches Its transformation begins, appar- 
ently, in the sketches of Leonardo da Vinci2®’ Many of his designs are 
clearly inspired by the cathedral of Florence. In others, however, the 
drums become taller, the upper portion is shown as a perfect hemisphere, 
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the line of juncture between the two halves is emphasized by a series of 
horizontal members, and the ribs cease to have any structural signifi- 


cance, becoming a mere panelling on the surface of the dome?®® 


In the Roman High Renaissance structures of the sort which Leonardo 
had sketched began to be carried into execution. Domes of the medieval 
type are now one and all circular in plan and hemispherical in section; 
the line between the two elements is marked not only by a bold entabla- 
ture, but also sometimes by an attic as well; the drum is generally giv- 
en a decoration of pilasters to suggest its function as a support, and 
occasionally even the slight panelling of the dome surface is omitted. 
Two essential features of the medieval type remain constant, however. 
The dome is still composed as the culminating member of a group of sim- 
ilar forms:”The drum, though taller than in the fifteenth century, still 
remains relatively low. This last fact largely nullifies the intended 
effect of the decoration. No matter how marked the vertical emphasis of 
the pilasters may be, no matter how definite the entablature, the drum 
remains a mere base for the dome proper. It never becomes a self-suf- 
ficient cylinder, a cylinder which happens to be covered with a hemi- 
sphere, but which might with propriety bear some other kind of roof. 


Bramante and his school did not neglect the classic type of dome. 
But their approach to the form differs in one striking way from that of 
the Florentine architects of the fifteenth century. Alberti at Rimini 
had looked back to the Baths of Diocletian and to the Pantheon??? Michel- 
0zzo at the SS. Annunziata had turned to the temple of "Minerva Medica."*™* 
For the Romans of the High Renaissance, however, the prime ancient pro- 


totypes were not these monumental edifices, but smaller round structures 
such as the temples of Vesta at Tivoli and Rome, and the little circular 
tombs of the Campagna??? Accordingly, the use to which Bramante and his 
school put the classic form of dome was as a covering for a new and 
characteristic building type which they had invented, the Renaissance 


tempietto?* 
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Like the;:larger domes of the High Renaissance the hemispheres on 
these tempietti were sometimes panelled, as at S. Pietro in Montorio in 
Rome. In contrast to the larger domes which were always circular in 
plan, some of these tempietti were polygonal, for example S. Giovanni in 
Oleo, built in 150925 and "La Rocchina," on the Isola Bisentina in the 
Lago di Bolsena (fig.9). Furthermore, these structures emphasized pre- 
cisely those features of the classic type of dome which were ignored in 
the larger examples. They were always independent buildings. The drum 
was always the dominant element *°As a result the orders with which these 
drums were adorned looked plausible from a structural point of view. Al- 
though obviously decorative in fact, they seemed capable of supporting 


the covering. This was not the case with the larger domes of the High 
Renaissance. 


It will be seen from the preceding outline that Vignola's concep- 
tion of the dome on top of a building as a unit in itself was something 
quite new. For another artist such an original idea would have demanded 
the creation of an appropriate and original form. Not so with Vignola. 
Preoccupied with the transformation of basic architectural relation- 
ships, he was not inventive.as regards architectural motives. Rather he 
was an eclectic, a man who borrowed patterns from almost every impor- 
tant Renaissance architect preceding him. It is characteristic of 
Vignola that he clothed his unprecedented idea in a conventional dress. 
As a source for his design he turned to the tempietto tradition. Radical 
though they are in their implications, as forms the little domes on the 
Du Pérac engravings represent merely the next step beyond "La Rocchina" 
(figs. 8 and 9)2"’ Indeed, Vignola has added but one new feature to this 
High Renaissance form. Antonio da Sangallo the younger had already re- 
introduced the motif of strongly marked ribs?!® But it was from Michelan- 
gelo that Vignola took the idea of emphasizing the vertical connection 
between the ribs and the pilasters supporting them. 


The conception of the dome as an independent crowning unit, that 
is, speaking strictly, as a cupola, and the use of the tempietto type as 
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the basis for the design of that cupola, these two important new ideas 
were taken up almost at once. It is probable that Vignola himself re- 
peated them in the dome which one must assume that he projected for the 
Gest. In any event the next important manifestation of these conceptions 
was in the executed dome of the Gest. This was apparently completed in 


1584 from della Porta's designs (fig.10)}?9 


It is obvious that the general disposition is close to that of 
Vignola's little domes. At bottom lies the same notion of a simple octa- 
gonal drum supporting an octagonal cloister vault. There is the same 
small lantern with large arches and S-shaped consoles, the same use of 
broad shallow ribs above, and a wall in two planes below. Yet the 
changes are Significant. Most striking, although in the long run least 
important, is the change in proportions. Just as the executed fagade of 
the Gest is less progressive than Vignola's project, so the proportions 
of the executed dome are less advanced than those which Vignola had sug- 
gested for St. Peter's. The drum has been so cut down that the whole has 
acquired almost the proportions of a work of Bramante's school. But the 
dome is no longer an echo of other related forms, as is the case in 
earlier buildings. It is rather as if the dome had been planned rela- 
tively slender and independent, as Vignola would have wished, and then 
become partially engulfed by a raising of the roofs over the nave and 
transepts. This defect was remedied in all later versions of the motif. 
They returned at once to the taller proportions. 


Of more permanent significance are the changes in the decoration. 
Della Porta reduces the amount of ornament, but increases the relief of 
what remains. Gone are the pilasters, the balustrade, the arches, the 
horizontal string course. But the entablature is made to project boldly, 
and the windows are given heavy, Michelangelesque enframements. The ba- 
lustrade above the entablature is now replaced by an attic, an uneasy 
middle feature, belonging neither to the drum nor to the dome proper. 
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All these changes completely destroy the elaborate logic of 
Vignola's designs. Della Porta willingly makes the sacrifice. He is 
happy to discard the delicate balance of superimposed wall layers, for 
he is working towards an articulation moulded sculpturally out of the 
very mass}*° A late Renaissance organization of the design according to 
intellectual principles is beginning to give way to an early Baroque or- 
ganization of the design according to sensuous and subjective prin- 
ciples??? 


Della Porta's dome on the Gesi was the father of a whole Roman fam- 
ily. He himself took up the theme again at Sta. Maria ai Monti; Fontana 
repeated it on the Chapel of Sixtus V at Sta. Maria Maggiore, which 
Ponzio then duplicated. Finally Maderna adopted it for the dome which he 
built on S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini. Nor is the group confined to Rome. 


On Sta. Maria della Vergine at Macerata there is a fine late sixteenth 
century dome.!*7This is particularly close to Vignola's design, since the 
corner pilasters are retained and della Porta's attic treatment greatly 
modified. Even seventeenth century examples are not lacking. To mention 
but one instance, about 1677 Yalmagini erected a cupola of this sort on 
the Chiesa delle Benedettine in Piacenzai24 


Although it was della Porta who developed from Vignola's designs a 
type of dome that dominated Roman architecture of the late sixteenth 
century, yet it was della Porta himself who was the first to give up 
this scheme. At St. Peter's he was anxious to minimize those contrasts 
in which Vignola had delighted. Accordingly, when he came to design the 
existing little domes, he made them reflections of their great neighbor 
(figs.4 and In so doing he did not wholly abandon Vignola's concept. 
In a sense he merely encased the octagonal tempietti in eight great 
piers adapted from the piers of the main drum. Behind this guard of 
piers Vignola's little octagonal domes still exist in essence. In de- 
tails their design has been modified, but as regards that most important 
feature, their proportions, they are still intact}?°® 
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As objects in themselves, the existing little domes of St. Peter's 
are not of great beauty. It is hardly surprising that they had little 
direct influence. Yet the idea behind them proved most fruitful. For it 
is out of a slightly different fusion of Michelangelo's and Vignola's 
ideas that the typical Roman Karoque dome was created?}?’ Circular in plan 
and ringed with buttressing piers, the structures crowning S. Andrea 
della Valle, S. Carlo ai Catinari and S. Carlo al Corso are clearly in- 
Spired by Michelangelo. Yet they owe much to Vignola, too. For, in their 
relationship to the churches beneath them, what are they if not cupolas? 
In the disposition of their separate parts, in the proportions of the 
drums to the hemispheres, what are they if not tempietti? 


It has long been admitted that Vignola at the Gest created what be- 
came the most important type of Baroque church interior. It should also 
be recognized that he likewise originated the usual seventeenth century 
conception of a basilican exterior. For he was the first architect who 
thought of the design of the outside of a church as a study in the con- 
nections and contrasts existing between two complete and independent 


elements, the cupola and the fagade?*® The first hesitant exemplification 


of this idea was the exterior which della Porta and others created at 
the Gest. The first full exposition was probably Vignola's design for 
that same church. Behind these in turn are the little cupolas which 
Vignola planned for St. Peter's. There, for the first time, he set forth 
his mature conception of what a cupola should be, and what relationship 
it ought to bear to the church which it crowned. Accordingly, these lit- 
tle structures prepared the way for the Roman Baroque quite as effec- 
tively as did Michelangelo's great dome, although in a different and 
complementary way. 
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* I am greatly indebted to Professors Walter Friedlaender, Richard Krautheimer, Erwin Pan- 
ofsky, Charles de Tolnay and Donald Egbert for the encouragement they have given me in 


the preparation of this paper and for their helpful criticism of some of the opinions 


expressed here. I wish particularly to thank Dr. de Tolnay for his kindness in showing 
me and letting me use material from his private files which was otherwise unavailable, 


and for his generosity in permitting me to reproduce from his own photographs a painting 


and a hitherto unpublished drawing. Finally, I wish to express my deep gratitude to 


Professor Kenneth Conant for the care and enthusiasm with which he prepared a beautiful 
drawing of Michelangelo's scheme for St. Peter's for use as an illustration of this pa= 
per. 


The fact that Vignola's personality made a great impression upon his contemporaries can 


be deduced from several tnings. As a young man he was On several occasions given re- 
sponsibilities which his accomplishments up to that point did not justify, for example 


his appointment on the recommendation of Paul III as architect of S. Petronio in Bo- 


logna. Although his nominal position under Julius III was insignificant, he was able to 
make for himself an important effective position, and this, too, argues a strong person 


ality. A great respect for Vignola's character may be read between the lines of Vasa- 


ri's account of his life, particularly some of the passages in the biography of Taddeo 


Zucchero, Vasari, G., Le Vite de’ pit eccellenti Pittori, Scultori ed Architetti con 


nuove annotazioni e commenti di Gaetano Milanesi, Firenze, 1878-1906, VII, 130 (hereaf- 
ter referred to as Vasari}. Finally, there are the remarks on his character which occur 


at tne end of the ‘Vita di M. Iacomo Barozzi da Vignola’, that forms the preface of Le 


due regole della prospettiva pratica di M. Iacomo Barozzi da Vignola con t comentarij 
del R. P. M. Bgnatio Danti, Roma, 1563. For a modern sketch of his character see p. 250 


of Giovannoni, G., ‘Giacomo Barozio da Vignola', in Saggi sulla architettura del Rina- 


scimento, 2d ed., Milano, 


1935, pp. 239-264 (hereafter referred to as Giovannoni). 
The best surviving sources for his character are the letters that have come down to us. 


Of these the most revealing are the ones connected with his controversies over the de- 


Sign for the facade of S. Petronio in Bologna and over the designs for Caprarola. The 


latter group are given in Giovannoni, pp. 261 ff. 


The most important of the former are 


to be found in A. Sorbelli's article, 'Giacomo Barozzi e la fabbrica di San Petronio,' 


in Memorie e studi intorno a Jacopo Barozzi, pubblicati nel IV centenario della nascita, 


Vignola, 1904, (a@ Gaye, G., Carteggio inedito d'artisti dei secoli XIV, XV, XVI, Fi- 
renze, 1839-1840, II, 386-363) and in @cchini, G., 'Documenti inediti per la storia del 


S. Petronio di Bologna', Miscellanea di storia dell’ arte in onore di Igino Benvenuto 
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Supino, Firenze, 1933, pp. 183-210. 


Vignola is unusual among the outstanding artists of his generation in the narrowness of 


his interests. His book is a practical handbook of the classic orders, not a treatise 


on antiquity like some of the works of Palladio. His letters are the business notes of 
a@ Clear-headed man of affairs, and completely lack the literary quality of Ammannati's. 


Despite his reputation as a caster of plaster and bronze reproductions, he seems to have 


been uninterested in sculpture as an art. His biographers agree that he was a poor 


painter and gave up that profession as soon as he could earn his living in another way. 


We have no evidence that he ever practiced stage design. 


He was, in short, purely and 
simply an architect. 
Unlike other architects of his generation, however, Vignola was a very bad draughtsman. 


See Geymeller, H., 'Di un primo progetto del Vignola per il palazzo Farnese a Piacenza 


e il problemo del suo operare a Montepulciano,' in Memorie e studi, also Giovannoni, 
p. 240. For an authoritative discussion of Vignola's drawings see Lotz, W., 'Vignola 
Zeichnung,' Jahrbuch der preussischen Kuns tsammlungen, LIX (1988), 97-115. 
On the other hand Vignola's very narrowness of interest made him the more Conspicuous 
as an architect. The care with which he attended to the execution of every detail of 


the buildings he created is notorious. This fussiness is the more remarkable because 


the later sixteenth century was by and large rather sloppy in such matters. Vignola is 


so outstanding in this respect that some authorities have gone so far as to attribute 
whole sections of buildings to him just because they were carefully executed in detail. 
For example Hanns Willich makes this statement apropos of St. Peter's on p. 36 of Die 
Kirchenbauten des Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, Muenchen, 1908: Die Attika ueber der 
Saeulenstellung des fambours zeigt so feine und fuer ihn charakteristiche Details, dass 
man sie in ihrer Durchbildung weder seinen VYorgaenger noch seinen Nachfolgern Porta und 


Fontana zuschreiben kann. 


note 31. 


Willich was wrong as Orbaan proved in the article cited in 


For example the Villa Giulia was to some extent executed by Michelangelo, Vasari ani Am- 


mMannati, as well as by Vignola. Caprarola was started by Antonio da Sangallo the young 


er with the assistance of Baldassarre Peruzzi, and it was completed and changed after 
Vignola's time by Girolamo Rainaldi and other architects in the seventeenth century. 
Sta. Maria degli Angeli, Assisi, was the joint creation of Vignola, Alessi and Danti, 
and continued under construction for a century or more after they all had died. The 
Gesu was begun by Vignola but was completed by della Porta and others. The case of St. 
Peter's need not be discussed at this point. 
notes 8 and 9. 


For a bibliography on these buildings see 
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5. Frey, Karl, Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, Muenchen, 1923, I, 351, points 


out that Vasari's repeated emphasis on the part he played in the designing of the Villa 


Giulia is probably his answer to a tendency to attribute the whole of the building to 


Vignola. Fvidently people were making this mistake even during the lifetime of the 


other architects responsible for the building. 


6. With the exception of course of Vignola's book the Regola delle cinque ordini d’archi- 


tettura Roma, 1562, and partially of his book on perspective which was brought out 


posthumously (Le due regole ... con i comentarij del R.P.M. Bgnatio Danti, ed. cit.). 


7. Vasari's biography although accurate is by no means complete. Danti's biography (ibid.) 


is more comprehensive but contains a few inaccuracies (notably in dating his departure 


for France in 1537 instead of in 1541). Even Danti does not, however, give a suffi- 


ciently complete picture. Inaccuracies begin to occur in great numbers in Baglione, G., 


Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti ..., facsimile ed., Roma, 1935 (original ed. 


1642), pp. 6&9. Still more are to be found in the next important biography of Vignola, 


namely in Milizia, F., Memorte degli Architetti antichi e moderni, 4th ed., Bassano, 


1785 (original edition 1768), II, 22-29, and the process is continued in the 19th cen- 


tury in Letarouilly, P., Sdifices de Rome moderne, Paris, 1840-1857. Hanns Willich in 
his biography of Vignola, Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, Strassbourg, 1906, neither adds 


many attributions to the swollen list, nor removes many already there. But G. Lukomski 


in Vignole, Paris, 1927, carries the game to its Climax. He includes all the familiar 


traditional attributions, however weak, and adds to them all the "folk attributions," 


that is the attributions made by local amateurs, old guides, etc. 


6. Giovannoni has taken a lead in this endeavour, both in the essay already cited and in 


his article, 'Vignola, Giacomo Barozzi da,' in the Snciclopedia Italiana, XXxV (1937), 


345 ff. This work has been cpntinued by Lotz, op.cit. 


9. The articles cited in the preceding note deal particularly with Caprarola. In addition 
there is an article by Giusto, P., in the Corriere d'Italia, 1920, no. 185 discussing 


Vignola's relation to Alessi on Sta. Maria degli Angeli, Assisi, and an article by Ga- 
lassi-Paluzzi in Roma, 1925-26 concerning the various architects of the Gesii. The au- 


thor hopes to publish an article dealing with Vignola's work on the Villa Giulia. 
10 


Pirro Ligorio und Jacopo Vignola wurden zu Lebzeiten Miche lagniolos ueberhaupt nicht in 
der Fabbrica di San Pietro beschaeftigt: p. 48 of Frey, K., 'Zur Baugeschichte des St. 


Peter..', Jahrbuch der koeniglich preussischen Kunstamalungen, XXXVII (1916), Beiheft, 
pp. 22-135 (hereafter referred to as Frey, K., Pr. Jb. XXXVII). 
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B provato che il Vignola fu collaboratore di Michelangelo dal 23 gennaio 1552 al 4 ot- 


tobre 1556: Giovannoni, p. 247. 
Strictly speaking both of these statements are wrong. We do not Know whether Vignola 
was Michelangelo's assistant or not. I believe, however, that Vignola was employed on 
St. Peter's by Julius III as second architect under Michelangelo. A number of facts can 
be cited in support of this hypothesis. No one of them considered singly proves it, Dut 
taken as a group they point unavoidably to this conclusion. 
(1). Most of the architects working for Julius III did not receive regular wages Dut 
were given presents during the course of their labors and a lump sum in payment at the 
end of them. See Frey, K., 'Studien zu Michelangelo Buonarroti und zur Kunst seiner 
Zeit, III', part D. 'Ricordi Artistici von 1530-1564', Jahrbuch der koeniglich preussi- 
schen Kunstsammlungen, XXX (1910), Beiheft, p.163, no. 333 and Biagi, L., ‘Di Bartolom 
meo Ammannati e di alcune sue opere', l’Arte, XXVI, 1923, 49-66. The exceptions were 
Michelangelo and Vignola who were both paid regular salaries from the same source, the 
Tesoreria Segreta. See Hoffmann, T., Bntstehungsgeschichte des St. Peter in Rom, Zittau, 
1926, p.228. The former received SO gold scudi a month. From Febr. 1, 1551 until the 
autumn of 1555 the latter was paid about 13 gold scudi monthly. See Kallab, W., Vasari- 
studien, Quellenschriften fuer Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik, N.F. XV, Vienna, 1908, 
p. 87, and Frey, K., Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, I, 36, note 1. (2). The 
Salaries paid to the staff employed on St. Peter's were more or less fixed. The chief 
architect (with the exception of Ligorio) received & scudi, the second architect re- 
ceived 12 to 14 scudi. That 1s, the second architect received exactly the sum which 
Vignola was paid. See Frey, K., Pr. Jb., XXXVII, 31 ff. (3) The post of second archi- 
tect at St. Peter's was vacant at just this time; ibid., pp. 35 and 3, nos. 2 and 13. 
(4) There is absolutely no indication of the work which Vignola did to earn his pay: 
Frey, K., Der literarische Nachlass...,1, 350, note 1. However, on January 2, 1552 he is 
designated architetto del papa in a record of payment: Bertolotti, A., "artisti Mode- 
nesi, Parmensi e della Lunigiana in Roma', Atti e Mesorie delle R.R. Deputazioni di Sto 
ria Patria per le Provincie Modenesi e Parmensi, series III, vol.I, part 1, Modena 
(1833), p. 84. 
It should be recalled that Vignola also worked as an assistant to Michelangelo at the 
Capitol. See Tolnay, K. von, "Zu den spaeten architektonischen Projekten Michel angelos 
II', Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamnlungen, LIII (1932), p. 26, n. 8. 

11. Frey, K., Pr. Jb., XYXYVII, 48, no. 32. 
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Hoffmann, 0p. cit., p. 228. 

The numbers of the drawings attributed to Vignola in the Uffizi catalogue are given in 
Redtenbacher, R., Die Architektur der Italiaenischen Renaissance, Frankfurt A. M., 1686, 
p. 568. Giovannoni, p. 240, rejects many of these, but attributes to Vignola drawings 
nos. 7925 and 7926 which show niches and windows for St. Peter's. In addition he attri- 
butes to Vignola drawings nos. 1073, 1812-1814, 4358-4362, 4372, 4374, 7690, 7693 and 
7927 in the Uffizi whose subjects he does not specify. Lotz, op. cit. does not mention 
these and most of the other Vignola drawings in the Uffizi, although it is not clear 
whether he rejects the attribution to Vignola or not. He ascribes to Vignola a part 
Plan of the Vatican which may bear on St. Peter's, Parma, Archives, Cartello 45, f0l.39. 
I am greatly obliged to Dr. Charles de Tolnay for showing me his photograph of this 
drawing, and for permitting me to reproduce it here for the first time. 

I know this drawing only through Dr. de Tolnay's photographs, and I cannot give the di- 
mensions of the original. It is not mentioned in Giovannoni, or in Lotz, op. cit., al- 
though it is attributed to Vignola in the catalogue of the Uffizi, as quoted in Redten- 
bacher, op. cit., p. 568. I am familiar with the other Vignola drawings only through 
the reproductions published in Lotz, op. cit. 

I do not feel able to determine whether this is an authentic work by Vignola or not. 
Certainly it 1s very close in its general style to the other drawings which Lotz repro- 
duces. On the other hand the artist here uses a somewhat finer line than is generally 
the case in Vignola's work, the washes are more freely and carelessly applied, and the 
character of the numbers marking the dimensions is apparently not altogether identical 
with those on the other drawings. ‘The only writing on the sheet is the name Vignola, 
added at the bottom by a later hand. 

For the condition of the south transept in the year of Micheiangelo's death see the en- 
graving by Luchinus discussed below in note &. 

Frey, K.,Pr. Jb., XXXVII, 48, no. 32. 

Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 26. 

See Bonanni, F., Numismata Summorum Pontificum fempli Vaticani Fabricam indicantia .., 
Romae, 1696, p. 90. Certum autem est Pium V. minori studio, quam Pius IV. fabrican pro- 
movisse; sexennio enim quo Sanctissimus ille Pontifex Romanam Bcclesiam gubernavit, in- 


gentem pecuniae vim erogare studuit, ut ipsam ab infensis hostibus defenderet, & Selinum 
furcarum Tyrannum, multis insolentem victoriis, ingenti parata classe extrema Romae mi- 


nitanten, precibus, & armis devinceret. It Is significant that in 1567 Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio was busy fortifying Civitavecchia: Thieme-Becker, xxv (1931), 339. In 1570 Jacopo 


della Porta was paid for work on the fortifications of Ancona and Camerino: Pastor, Lud- 
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wig Freiherr von, The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages, London, 
1891-1940, XVII, 359. 

Frey, K., Pr. Jb. XXXVII, 51. For Giacinto Vignola see Willich, Vignola, p. 170. 

Frey, K., Pr. Jb. XXXVII, 50. 

The best collection of these is the Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, the various copies 
of which were brought together by Antonio Lafreri and his successors from 1573 or there- 
abouts until shortly after the end of the century. Ashby, T., Topographical Study in 
Rome in 1581, London, 1916, gives some good reproductions of the engravings in Lafreri's 
rather rare book. Egger, H., Roemische Veduten, 2d ed., Wien, 1931-32, is a most valu- 
able collection of drawings. 

It should be noted that Egger dates Pl. XLV of vol. I between 1564 and 1573 because it 
shows the dome of the Cappella Gregoriana under construction, and Egger believes that 
Vignola was responsible for this portion of St. Peter's. Actually this drawing must 
date from the early eighties: see note 32 and accompanying text. 

Pollak, O., 'Ausgewaehlte Akten zur Geschichte der roemischen Peterskirche, 1535-1621', 
Jahrbuch der koeniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XXXVI, 1915, Betheft, pp. 59 ff. 
no. 23 gives a series of documents dealing with the work on the entablature of the drum 
of the main dome which took place under Vignola's direction. 

The facade of St. Peter's is at the east end of the building. The north transept is 
therefore the right transept as one looks towards the altar, that is the transept near- 
est to the Vatican. Throughout this paper I shall use the true north and south desig- 
nations, not the liturgical north and south. 

Vignola does not seem to have done much work on the south transept, if any. The draw- 
ings in Egger, op. cit., and the engraving of 1564 by Luchinus (see note 54) reveal 
that the south transept was begun before the north transept and carried as far as the 
entablature of the main order on the exterior, while the vaulting was completed within. 
The attic on the exterior was not finished until much later, as Egger's pl. 45 shows. 
The north transept proceeded more slowly, but its attic was completed under Vignola, 
and with the building of the Cappella Gregoriana in the pontificate of Gregory XIII the 
north side far outstripped the south side. 

Willich, H., Kirchenbauten, p. 35, states that at Michelangelo's death the choir, tran- 


septs and first bay of the nave were vaulted or being vaulted, and that Vignola contin- 


ued the work that Michelangelo had begun here. I know of no evidence that supports 
these statements, which seem to be in conflict with the evidence supplied by the various 
views. Willich's belief that Vignola was responsible for the attic of the drum of the 
main dome (quoted in note 3) is certainly wrong. 
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26. The exact position of the domes in relation to the chapels and to the rest of the church 


is vividly shown in Letarouilly, P., Le Vatican et la Basilique de Saint-Pierre, 


ris, 1882, 


I, Pa=- 


'Basilique de Saint-Pierre,' Pl. VIII. 


- Milizia, F., op. cit. p. 28: Dopo la norte di Michelangelo il Vignola fu dichiarato Ar- 


chitetto di San Pietro, ed evesse auelle due cupole laterali tanto leggiadre. Yor the 
sources whence Milizia might possibly have derived this information see note 5O and ac- 
company ing text. 
28. Willich, Kirchenbauten, pp. 35 ff. 


29. Ibid., p. 36: Seine wichtigste fat aber war die Hinzufuegung der beiden Nebenkuppeln, 


die bereits geplant waren wenn auch in anderer Gestalt. ... Mit den Seitenkupbeln hat 


sich Michelangelo weberhaupt wohl nicht eingehend beschaeftigt. Willich gives no evi- 


dence in support of any of these statements. Apparently he believed that Michelangelo 


had planned little domes because these appear on the Du Pérac engravings illustrated in 
fig. 7. 


See below notes & and 53 and the accompany ing text. 


Ibid., p. 38: Ferner war der Bau der kleinen Kuppeln in moeglichster Annaeherung an die 
Formen der grossen von Wert, um einen vor laeufigen Findruck und einen Anhaltspunkt zu 
gewinnen wie das maechtige Bauwerk nach seiner Vollendung wirken wuerde. Vielleicht 


wurden danach erst die Verhaeltnisse der Hauptkuppel definitiv bestimnt. 


This last statement does not mean quite as much as one might suppose. Willich, writing 


before Dagobert Frey (see note 37), believed that Michelangelo had planned the main 


dome in the form that was finally éxecuted. What he means by proportions, therefore, 
are matters of detail, not the question of the raising of the profile of the main dome. 


For the problem of the question of the profile see note 43. 


31. Orbaan, J. A. F., ‘Zur Bangeschichte der Peterskuppel,' Jahrbuch der koeniglich preus- 
sischen Kunstsanmmlungen, XXXVIII (1917), Beiheft, pp. 189-207. 


It is not easy to state the exact date when the dome of the Cappella Gregoriana was fin- 


ished. JIbid., fig. 1, reproduces a painting in the Vatican which purports to represent 
the coronation of Sixtus V (see Stevenson, E., Tobografia nonumentali di Roma nella pit- 
ture a fresco di Sisto V nella Biblioteca Vaticana, omaggio giubilare della Biblioteca 


Vaticana al S. P. Leone XIII, Roma, 1888). This shows the dome of the Cappella Gre- 


goriana, as do various other views of the period (notably the engraving by Specchi re- 


produced in Bonanni, op. cit., Pl. XIX). It seems probable, therefore, that it was com- 
Pleted before the accession of Sixtus V in 1585, and on the basis of Jacopo Grimaldi's 


statement it was certainly completed before the main dome was begun in 1588 (see note 
33). 


On the other hand the Cappella Gregoriana was not even largely completed until 
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1583 (Pastor, of. cit., XX, 573), and the dome would hardly have been finished much be- 
fore that date. Work on the mosaics of the chapel dragged on until about 1604: Pollak, 
op. ctit., pp. % ff. 

The building of the main dqme was resolved upon in 1586. Work actually began in July 
1588, and the dome itself was finished in May 1590. The lantern, sphere and cross were 
completed in November 1593. See Koerte, W., 'Porta, Giacomo della,' Thieme-Becker, 
XXVII (1933), 279. 

The dome of the Cappella Clementina is not shown in the Tempesta view of Rame which is 
generally dated 1593 or shortly thereafter: see Tempesta, A., Urbis Romae Prospectus 
1593, Stockholm, 1925. On the other hand Pollak, ob. cit., pp. 74 ff. publishes docu- 
ments dealing with payments for mosaic decorations on the Chapel dated 1601-1604, which 
means it must have been virtually completed at this time. It is usually stated that 
this chapel was completed for the Jubilee of 1600: see Koerte, op. cit., D. 279, 

Orbaan, op. cit., p. 196, note 1: "Manuskript Grimaldi, Barberin. lat. 2733 (XXXIV. 30), 
c 486 B: In platea lapicidarum, ii)n quadam officina, ubi nunc asservatur ingens aedifi- 
cium ligneum tembli Sancti Petri Antonii de Sancto Gallo, sub Sixto V. erant ibi exenpla 
aliqua gypsea et Llignea tembli Buonarotae et testudinis ejus tholi, quam testudinenm ali- 
quantulum debressioren tenebat. Sed Jabolus (sic) a Porta, architectus, Bonarotae alua- 


nus, tholum ipsum altiorem surgere fecit, quia constderavit venustiores fore et etian 


validiorem. Inmo minoris tholi testudinem, quam depressiorem super sacello Gregoriano 


cons truxerant, reformavit et ad maximi tholi imitationen altiorem extulit.” 

Koerte, W., 'Zur Peterskuppel des Michelangelo', Jahrbuch der preussischen Funstsasalun- 
gen, LIII (1932), 91, note 1, says that Jacopo Grimaldi was connected with St. Peter's 

from the year 1561 on. Under Paul V he became a canon and was made the archivist of the 

Chapter. 

For a-collection of statements by other early historians to the effect that della Porta 
raised the profile of the dome see Ibid. 

The difference in profile between the original and the reconstructed dome of the Cap- 
Pella Gregoriana is not the only change which della Porta made. He also changed the 

form of the lantern. The hemispherical dome with its original lantern is shown in a 

painting by Passignani (fig.6) and an engraving published by Bonanni, see note 87 and 86. 

This building and rebuilding of the dome of the Cappella Gregoriana may be the reason 

why Hoffmann believes that Vignola's little domes were built, altered, and finally 

moved. Op. cit., Dp. 249 he states: Vignola errichtete zumaechst die beiden ruechmerti- 

gen kleinen Hebenkuppeln der Vierung die spacter wieder abgetragen und dann nach vorn 
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gesetzt wurden, im oberen Teile etwas veraendert. .... Diese Nebenkuppeln, die von Mi- 
chelangelo zwar in anderer Form geplant waren and nach Vignola staeter unter Giacono 
della Porta eine steilere Bedachung erhielten, sind Vignolas wichtigste fat.... Again, 
Dp. 279, he says: Zu all diesen Sruaegungen kam der Umstand hinzu, dass Vignolas kleine 
Kuppeln von hinten nach vorn gesetzt worden waren and dadurch bereits eine Unstimmigkeit 
in den Aufbau gebracht hatten. 

Hoffmann does not give his reasons for his statement. I find it very hard to believe. 


The little dames as shown on the Du Pérac engravings (see note 53 and accompanying text) 
are placed exactly over the chapels. 


That is where the domes are today. In fact, there 


is sO little space available that it would be difficult for the domes to be placed any 


nearer the main dome than they are at present, even if it were possible from an engin- 


eering point of view to erect them eccentrically over the chapels below. See Letarouil- 


ly, Vatican, I, 'Basilique de Saint-Pierre,' Pl. 4. 


Actually the illustrations can be made to prove almost anything, since they are not all 


of equal accuracy. 


Ifthe best of the engravings and the most carefully cut of the mo- 


dels are consulted, Grimaldi's statements are vindicated. See the reproductions in Or- 


baan, op. cit., and in Frey, D., Michelangelo-Studien, 'V. Das Kuppelmodel Michelangelos 
fuer die Peterskirche in Rom,' Wien, 1920, pp. 91-136. 
Ibid., p. 122. 


Lukomski, of. cit., p. 46, Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 249, and Giovannoni, p. 247. 
Koerte, Thieme-Becker, XXVII (1933), 278. 


The whole map is reproduced and authoritatively discussed in Ehnrle, F., editor, Rona 
prina di Sisto ¥ - La Pianta di Roma Du PErac-Lafrery del 1577, Roma 1908. ‘The view of 
St..Peter's from this map is splendidly reproduced in Egger, op. cit., fig. 9a. 
Bee Pastor, op. cit., XX, 567; Pollak, op. cit., and note 32 above. 
How mich della Porta did change the profile, and whether the modifications he made had 
already been anticipated by Michelangelo is disputed. I tend to agree with the thesis 
first set forth by Dagobert Frey that he did change it substantially, in opposition to 
Tolnay's view that he only carried further a tendency already apparent in Michelangelo's 
last plans. ‘The most important references in the extensive bibliqgraphy on this subject 


are given in Wittkower, R., 'Zur Peterskuppel Michelangelos,' Zeitschrift fuer Xunstge- 


schichte, II (1933), 348-370. A few of the relevant articles are cited here in notes 
10, 23, 31, 34, 37 and 61. 


The problem is related to the interpretation of the dome 
showr on the Du Perac engravings. This is discussed in Excursus I. I have not taken up 
in this article the problem of the other changes which della Porta made in Michelange- 
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lo's designs for the great dom of St. Peter's (particularly the question of the light- 
ing of the dome), since they did not seem relevant in this context. 

I believe that Vignola's oeuvre may be divided into three distinct periods, an early pe- 
riod running from 1543 to 1656 or thereabouts, a middle period that lasts from 1556 un- 
til about 1568, and a last period from 1568 until his death in 1573. I hope to be able 
to write a special study on the works of the early period which will attempt to show his 
development from a dependence upon Giulio Romano and the mannerist movement in the ar- 
chitecture of the preceding generation generally, to a new and personal Classicism based 
on antiquity and Bramante's penultimate maniera, but with elements taken from Antonio da 
Sangallo the younger and above all Peruzzi. The culminating monument of this early per- 
fod, and the monument which leads to the next stage is the Villa Giulia. The second 
period is dominated by the palace at Caprarola. The little domes which Vignola designed 
for St. Peter's are among the last works of this phase of his artistic development, and 
even they forshadow his late style in the treatment of the lanterns. His work at this 
time is characterized by an. interest in geometrical volumes which are covered with a 
network of intricate decorative forms in very low relief. The final period - whose 
great monuments are the Gesu and the portal of the Orti Farnesiani - shows a new plas- 
ticity, a simplification of the surface patterns, and an increasing sense of the basi- 
cally structural character of the orders. 


Good instances of this use of the orders are the portal of the Orti Farnesiani and the 


fagade which Vignola designed for the Ges, illustrated in Venturi, A., Storia dell’ ar- 


te Italiana, XI, Architettura del Cinquecento, part II, Milano, 1939, figs. 690 and 
708. The treatment of the entablature on the piano nobile of the court of Caprarola is 
a partial exception to this statement since part of it breaks forward over the columns 
while the remainder breaks forward over the whole of the pier. This method of treatment 
is a last survival in Vignola's mature style of the "unclassical" way of thinking that 
characterizes his early works. It should be compared to the portal of the Villa Giulia. 
This type of handling completely disappears in Vignola's late style. Moreover, even at 
Caprarola the use of the entablature is far more orthodox basically than it is in the 
piers of the existing little domes. 

The question of whether these features are ultimately derived from Michelangelo or not 
does not arise in this connection. The existing little domes of St. Peter's are obvi- 
ously Michelangelesque in style, since they derive directly from the main dome. What is 
significant is the fact that all these elements are to be found in other warks by della 
Porta, related or not to Michelangelo, and are not found in Vignola's buildings. 
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47. These are Sta. Maria Scala Coeli alle Tre Fontane which had been begun by Cardinal Far- 
nese and was finished by Cardinal Aldobrandini: Pastor, op. cit., XXIV, 520; dated 1581- 
1584: Koerte, Thieme-Becker, XXVII, 279; and S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane done for Cardinal 
Aldobrandini from 1599-1601: ibid. 


Both are illustrated in Venturi, op. cit., XI, part 
II, figs. 761-766, and 769-773, and in Letarouilly, &difices, Pl. 339. 


Completed in 1589: Koerte, Thieme-Becker, loc. cit. See also the latter's very apposite 


remarks in 'Zur Peterskuppel des Michelangelo', Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsanalun- 
gen, LIII (1932), 110. 


This was begun by Michelangelo sometime after 1556, the execution being left to Tiberio 
Calcagni. 


After Michelangelo's death it was carried on by della Porta who completed it 


in 1573. It is not known how far it had progressed when the latter took over. Illus- 


trated in Venturi, op. cit., XI, part II, figs. 193-199; well illustrated and discussed 
at length in Fasolo, V., ‘La Cappella Sforza di Michelangelo,' Architetturae arti deco- 
rative, III (1924), 433-454. 


The one possible exception among the books that I have examined is a Passage On Pp. 209 


of Bonanni, of. cit. There he states: Ubi autem paries his ornamentis ditatus absol- 


vitur emicant in hac parte Meridtonali in Tabula expressa quinque minores Tholi, toti- 
denque in opposita Boreali, non quiden ut sodd extant, sed ut futuri sunt, juxtd Bona- 
rotae, & Maderni delineationen. Imposuerat enim ille quatuor Angulis Basilicae najori- 
bus Tholos rotundo fornice absolutos, hic autem alios sex in ovalem figuram arcuatos 
extruxit in Sacellis adjunctis; verim omnes illi, sub majoribus Templi fornicibus deli- 
tescunt, praeter duos iaminentes Sacellis Gregoriano, & Clementino, supra quos alios 
Tholos extruxere, non tantim ad Basilicae ornatum, sed ad arcendos imbres, quorum stil- 
licidia maximum afferebant Pabricae nocumentum. Forum Iconen in appicta Tabula 78 (our 
fig. 3) exponimus, in qua Tholi testudo conspicitur duplici muro conflata, estque inter- 


ior sphericé rotundatus, exterior in octangularem figuram inflexus. Hunc juct& octo la- 


tera, in quae dividitur, octo fulcinenta substentant Columnis, Basi, & Capitulo Corin- 
thits exornata, & Bpistylio, Zophoro, & Coronice Jonicis. FBidem Laterna quoque imponi- 
tur, quae Jacobi Barotii, a quo fuit delineata, peritian commendat. 


I am greatly obliged to Professor Karl Lehmann-Hartleben for translating this difficult 


passage for me. It is not easy to interpret, but certainly it is quite possible that 


Milizia could have supposed that Bonanni was making an elliptical statement to the ef- 


fect that it was Vignola who had designed the little domes. Certainly he does not ex- 


Pressly attribute them to any of the other architects concerned. 


SO 
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There is nothing relevant to the question of the designer of the little domes in any of 
the books or articles so far mentioned, with the partial exception of the statement dis- 
cussed in note 34, and accompanying text. Neither is anything to be found in Alfarano, 
T., De basilicae Vaticanae antiquissima et nova structura, pubblicato ... con introduzi- 
one e note dal Dott. Michele Cerrati, Roma, 1914; in Fontana, D., Della Trasportatione 
dell’ obelisco Vaticano et delle fabriche di nostro signore Papa Sisto.¥., Roma, MDXC; 
in Ferrabosco, M., Architettura della Basilica di San Pietro, Roma, 1620; in Fontana, 
C., Lfemplum Vaticanum ..., Romae, 1694; in Poleni, G., Memorie istoriche della gran ctr 
pola del tempio Vaticano, Padova, 1748; nor in Chattard, G. P., Nuova Descrizione del 
Vaticano o sia della sacrosanta Basilica di S. Pietro ..., Roma, 1762. 


It is possible that in Palladio, A., Descritione de le chiese, statione, indulgenze & 


reliquie de corpi sancti che sonno in la citta di Roma, Roma, 1554, in Le cose saravig- 


liose dell’ alma citta di Rona ..., Roma, 1810, in Ritratto di Roma moderna, Roma, 1638, 
or in some of the many other guides which I have not been able to see there is material 
bearing on this point. 

For a discussion of the drawings by Vignola dealing with St. Peter's see note 13. 

The authoritative discussion of this and other Du Pérac plates is Christian Huelsen's 
article 'Das Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae des Antonio Lafreri,' in Bertalot, L., and 
others, Collectanea variae doctrinae Leoni S. Olsthki bibliopolae Plorentino sexagenario 
obtulerunt, Monachii, 1921, pp. 121-170. This engraving is no. 95 on his list. The 
same plate appears with Claude Duchet's name added to it, also with Orlamii's (1602) and 
van Schoel's. Although the plan was published by Du Pérac in 1569, ‘whether the plan 
was engraved by him or not is uncertain": Ashby, op. cit., p.- 18. The engraving is re- 
produced in Venturi, op. cit., XI, part II, fig. 104. The interpretation of this and 
the other plates by Du Pérac dealing with St. Peter's is discussed in Excursus I. 

These are nos. 93 and 94 of Huelsen's list. Ashby, op. cit., p. 18, believes that the 
style shows that these were engraved by Du Péerac. Both plates later had Claude Duchet's 
name added: Huelsen, op. cit. Brambilla made a new engraving after the elevation, in- 
scribed Ambrosius Bran. fecit. Venturi, op. cit., XI, part II, figs. 101-103 illus- 
trates all three. The fact that the elevation and the section by Du Pérac postdate the 
plan is discussed in Excursus I, where the reasons for the differences between the two 
sets of inscriptions are also explained. — 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. de Tolnay ani to the Print Department of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York for permitting me to study their copies of this rare book. 
Also included in Lafreri is another view of St. Peter's which is inscribed FORMA PARTIS 
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TEMPLI DIVI PETRI IN VATICANO MICHAEL ANGELUS BONAROTUS INVENTOR. PIO IIII P.M. DICATUM, 


ROMAE VINCENTIUS LUCHINUS EXCV. CUM PRIVELEGIO MDLXIIII. According to Ashby, op. cit., 
p. 18, the style is not that of Du P€rac. 


It is no. 96 On Huelsen's list, and according 


to him it appeared later with Orlandi's (1602) and with van Schoel's names. This en- 


graving was probably made from Michelangelo's model of 1546. The reasons for this 


opinion are given in Excursus I. This engraving also is reproduced in Venturi, op. 


cit., XI, part Il, fig. 122. 


There is no scale written in on the plan, but the dimensions are identical with those of 


the other two plates where the scale is written in. 


Frey, D., op. cit., p. 109. For the date of the elevation and section see Excursus lI. 


Wittkower, op. cit., p. 354, summarizes the various interpretations of the relationship 


between the engravings and the several models by Michelangelo. The problem is discussed 


at some length in Excursus I. 


Vasari, VII, 221, describes Michelangelo's initial work on St. Peter's as follows: ... e 


sopra con la volta di trevertini e ordine di finestre vive di lumi, che hanno forma va- 


ria e terribile grandezza; le quali, poich2 sono in essere e van fuori in stampa, non 
solamente tutti quegli di Michelagnolo, ma quegli del Sangallo ancora, non mi metterd a 
descrivere, per non essere necessario altrimenti. Frey, D., op. cit., p. 109, mentions 
this passage in connection with the Du Perac engravings and says: Dass sich diese Be- 


merkung auf die erwaehnten Blaetter bezieht, erscheint kaum z2ueifelhaft. 


On the contrary, I find the identification quite zueifelhaft. Coming in this contect, I 


believe that if Vasari's remarks refer to any engraving now known to us, it is only to 
the Luchinus engraving (see note 54). 
Vasari, VII, 267. 


60. Ibid., VII, D. 266: Avuenga Che vivente dopo lui Pio quarto ordind a soprastanti della 
fabbrica che non si nutasse niente di quanto aveva ordinato Michelagnolo, e con maggiore 
autorita lo fece eseguire Pio quinto suo successore; il quale, perche non nascessi dis- 
ordine, volse che si eseguissi inviolabilmente i disegni fatti da Michelagnolo, mentre 
che furono esecutori di quella Pirro Ligorio e Jacopo Vignola architetti; che Pirro, vo- 
lendo presuntuosamente muovere ed alterare quell'ordine, fu con poco onor suo levato via 
da quella fabbrica, e lassato il Vignola. See also note 77, below. 

61. Frey, D., op.cit., 109 continues with regard to the Du Perac engravings: Vasari ... sah 

in ihnen eine vollkommen entsprechende Wiedergabe der Plaene Michelangelos. Alker, H., 

Die Portalfassade von St. Peter in Rom, unpudlished dissertation, Karlsruhe, 1920, ex- 

presses virtually the same opinion. 


I am indebted for my information on Alker's disser- 
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tation to Dr. de Tolnay, and to the remarks on p. 4 of his articie, 'Beitraege zu den 
spaeten architektonischen Projekten Michelangelos', Jahrbuch der preussischen Kuns tsamn- 
lungen, LI, (1930), 1-48 (hereafter cited as Tolnay, 'Spaete Projekte I'). On p. 2 of 
this same article he states that engravings such as these were executed in order that 
ste sollten die verehrten Gedanken des Meisters vor dem Versinken in Vergessenheit be- 
wahren, sie der Nachwelt erhalten. This is but part of a most interesting interpret- 
ation of the function of engravings of incomplete projects during the sixteenth century. 
For a somewhat different interpretation of the Du Pérac engravings of St. Peter's see 
Excursus I. 

That is, he would have called attention to it more explicitly and with greater emphasis 
than he did in the quotation given in note 5@ which is his only mention of any such en- 
gravings. Had Du Pérac made any such attempt as this he certainly would have consulted 
Vasari, who seems to have been generally recognized as Michelangelo's artistic executor. 
It 1s of course just possible that Du Pérac did consult Vasari at some time after the 
latter had prepared the text of the second edition of his Vite. This appeared in 1568, 
the engravings in 1569 (Excursus I.). On the other hand the engravings mst have taken 
some little time to prepare, and presumably Du Pérac would have consulted Vasari at the 
beginning of the project rather than at the end. The probability is, therefore, that if 
the engravings had been pious attempts to record Michelangelo's intentions, Vasari would 
have known about it and set it down in his book. 

See Excursus I, final paragraph. 

The genealogy of the design of the lantern is unusually clear. It derives ultimately 
from the lantern which Brunelleschi designed for the Cathedral of Florence. This was 
imitated and modified by Giuliano da Sangallo in his design for Loreto, and thence it 
passed into the School of Bramante. Vignola took it from there. The lanterns on the 
little domes of St. Peter's as engraved by Du Pérac are close to several works by Bra- 
Mante's pupils, particularly the lantern on the dome of S. Eligio degli Orefici in Rome. 
Michelangelo's first architectural work was of course the tomb of Julius II. His early 
designs for this monument have been reconstructed by Panofsky in his article 'The First 
Two Projects of Michelangelo's Tomb of Julius the Second,' Art Bulletin, XIX (1937) pp. 
561-579. 

See Tolnay, C., 'Michel—Ange et la fagade de San Lorenzo', Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser- 
les 6, vol. XI (1934), 24-42 and by the same author, "Studi sulla Cappella Medicea', 
l' Arte, XXXVII (1934), 4-44, 281-307, also Wittkower, R., 'Michelangelo's Bibliotheca 


Laurenziana', Art Bulletin, XVI (1934), 123-218, and the reply by Tolnay, C., 'La Bid- 
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liothéque Laurentienne de Michel-Ange', Gazette des Beaux-Arts, series 6, vol. XIII, 


(1935), 95-105. 


- The question of the sources from which Du Pérac derived his design of the large dome has 


been reviewed by Wittkower in the article cited in note 43. The author's opinion as to 


this controversy is given in Excursus I. 
. Frey, K., Pr. Jb. XXXVII. 
The most recent discussion of Michelangelo's work on the Campidoglio is in Tolnay, K., 
"Spaete Projekte I', while his 'Spaete Projekte II', includes a most valuable publica- 


tion of documents bearing on this subject. There is no definite indication of the exact 


time when Michelangelo planned the buildings on the Capitol. Work on the rebuilding was 


well under way in 1548, however, and it must be assumed that the final scheme was in the 


main determined at this time. This assumption fits in well with the stylistic character 
of the buildings. 


It is possible that Vignola took over the "plywood" treatment of the wall from Michelan- 


gelo. The motif appears even earlier, however, in a drawing by Peruzzi in the Taccuino 
of Siena, reproduced in Venturi, op. cit., XI, part 1, fig. 406, and I believe that it 


was from that master that Vignola learned it. Similar things are found in ancient mil- 


dings, as for example in the court of the Temple of Vespasian in’ Pompei. 
Frey, K., Die Handzeichnungen Michelagniolos Buonarotti, Berlin, J. Bard, 1909-1911, 
nos. 12% and 170a. 


The divergence between Michelangelo's plans and the executed buildings is shown by the 


engravings of the Campidoglio which Du Pérac published in 1568, and later. The earliest 
state of these engravings is reproduced by Tolnay, in 'Spaete Projekte I'. 


All scholars believe that the lower part of St. Peter's on the Du Perac engraving was 


copied from Michelangelo's great wooden model of 1546-47. The striking difference in 
style between the little domes on the engravings and the lower portion of the church is 
a further reason why Michelangelo could not have designed the little domes during the 


late forties. 


In particular Tolnay, K., in 'Spaete Projekte I' and 'Spaete Projekte II'. This prob- 
lem is further discussed in note 43 and in Excursus I. 
The most extensive recent discussion of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini is Popp, Anny E., 
‘Unbeachtete Projekte Michelangelos', Mwuenchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, N.F. IV 
(1927), pp. 389-477, 'II. 8. Giovanni dei Fiorentini', pp. 409-439. 
cussed by Panofsky, E., in 'Bemerkungen zu Dagobert Frey's "Michelangelostudien"', dAr- 


chiv fuer Geschichte und dAesthetik der Architektur, 1920-21, pp. 35-45, and by Tolnay, 


It is also dis- 


K., in 'Spaete Projekte I’. 
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76. There is a combined elevation and section of the model and a second engraving with a 
plan of the model in Rubeis (Rossi), Jacopo de, Insignium Romae Temblorum, Roma, the au- 
thor, 1683, Pls. 48 and 49. An engraving by Le Mercier showing a perspective of the mo- 
del as it appeared standing on a table is reproduced in Tolnay, K., 'Spaete Projekte I', 
figure 8. 

- The dependence of this building on antique models has often been stressed. Giovannoni, 
G. in La tecnica della costruzione presso i Romani, Milano, Societh Editrice d'arte Il- 
lustrata, n.d. p. 58, note 1, points out that it is modelled on the "Minerva Medica." 
Compare Giovannoni's restored drawing of the ancient building, ibid., fig. 20, and the 
Regnart elevation. See also Giovannoni, G., 'La sala termale della villa liciniana e le 
cupole romane,!' Annali della Societh Ingegnieri e Architetti italiani, 1904. 

It might be objected that the engravings of the lost model made from Tiberio Calcagni's 
drawings on the basis of Michelangelo's sketches for S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini do not 
constitute a very authentic record of Michelangelo's late style in architecture. On the 
Other hand there is at least as marked a contrast between the little domes shown on the 
Du Pérac engravings and the other late buildings by Michelangelo of which there is any 
considerable knowledge, Sta. Maria degli Angeli in Rome, and the Porta Pia in Rome. Both 
these monuments are discussed and illustrated in Tolnay, K., 'Spaete Projekte I'. 

For the periods of Vignola's development see above, note 44. 

Illustrated in Venturi, of. cit., XI, part II, figs. 669 and 670, also in Ricci, C., 

Baukunst und dekorative Plastik der Hoch- und Spaetrenaissance in Italien, Stuttgart, 
1923, fig. 153. 

See Excursus I, also Wittkower, op. cit. 

Alker, op. cit., as quoted in Tolnay, 'Spaete Projekte I', p. 4. This point is dis- 
cussed in Excursus I. 

This conclusion is suggested by the relationship between the apses and the top of the 
attic at either end of the cross section of the building. 

At the ends of the arms, these four long tunnels melt back into the roof deck by means 
of semi-domes. In the center they apparently butted against the smooth cylinder of the 


bottom member of the drum. This arrangement is essentially the same as the scheme that 


Sangallo the younger had proposed, as that scheme is shown in the engraving by Labacco 


(Venturi, op. cit., XI, part 1, fig. 499). Michelangelo merely substituted narrow, 
round-topped tunnels for the broad gabled roofs offered by his predecessor. 
The drawings published by Egger, op. cit., Suggest that both projects were impractical, 


or rather that they would have involved a great deal of unnecessary rebuilding. Ever 
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since the pendentives of the main dome had been completed, the lowest unit vf the drum 


had been an octagon, Egger, op. cit., Pls. 34, 36 and 39.In fact it is an octagon to- 
day, letarovilly, Vatican, I, 


"Basilique de Saint-Pierre', Pl. 4. 


The reconstruction of the roof arrangement of Michelangeio's model of 1546 on the basis 


of the Du Perac engravings is complicated by the fact that it is precisely in rendering 


the roof that the engraver made an error. This error is discussed in Excursus I. 


I am greatly obliged to Dr. Charles de Tolnay for showing me his photograph of this 


painting, and for permitting me to reproduce it here. Previously it has been reproduced 


as Plate 91 of Steinmann, E., Die Portraetdarstellungen des Michelangelo, Roemische Por- 
schungen der Bibliotheca Herziana, III, Leipzig, 1913. 
The rendering of the pilaster order of the exterior is fairly accurate and detailed, but 


the proportional relationship between the main order and the attic does not agree with 


the Luchinus engraving (see note 54), and is presumably wrong. The height of the barrel 


vault has been lowered, so that the extrados no longer forms a hump above the roof deck, 


as in the Du Pdrac engravings. This lowering has produced a relationship between the 


vaulting and the clerestory windows that is hardly credible. 


These little domes are quite close to those that are visible on the building today, al- 


though they differ from them in certain details. There are two reasons for the differ- 


ences; the painter rendered the domes carelessly, and the domes he painted represent 
della Porta's first project for the little domes. 


The carelessness of the representation appears principally in the flattening out of the 


relief projection and in the proportions. It might be maintained that these changes are 


not the result of carelessness, but are the result of the fact that the artist was copy- 
ing some other model for the little domes, perhaps a model designed by Michelangelo. 
Aside from the fact that no gther record of such a project has survived (but see note 
74), and the positive resemblance to the original dome over the Cappella Gregoriana (see 
next note), the fact that the flattening out of the relief is a stylistic trick with 
Passignani is proved by the way in which he handled the main dome. There, too, the pro- 
jJection of the mttressing piers is greatly reduced, although there can be no question 
but that the artist is representing Michelangelo's own familiar design. 


The little domes shown on the paintings are really very close to what we know of della 


Porta's first project for the little domes. 


He actually executed the dome over the Cap- 


pella Gregoriana according to this project (see above, notes 32, 34 and accompanying 
text). 


The resemblance between this dome and the domes in the paintings is evident from 
Peter's, Bonanni, op. cit., Pl. 
N., Carlo Maderna, Muenchen, 1934, Pl. IV. 


the Specchi view of St. 


19, and reproduced in Caflisch, 
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89. 


It might be argued that Michelangelo certainly did make designs for little domes to 
crown St. Peter's, since no less than three records of these little domes have survived. 
Those records are the Passignani painting, discussed in the two preceding notes, the 
Dyson-Perrins drawing of St. Peter's, discussed in Excursus II, and a view of the church 
made at the end of the sixteenth century. Dr. de Tolnay informs me that this view shows 
one of the little domes and bears a note to the effect that it was designed by Michelan- 
gelo. As this view is still unpublished (I believe), and I have not seen it, I cannot 
dismiss it here. 

Vasari, VII, 220 ff. and 260 ff. 

For the surviving representations of Michelangelo's schemes for the dome of St. Peter's 
see Wittkower, op. cit. 

See above, note 60. Vasari, however, was wrong. Apparently Vignola, too, was dis- 
charged at the same time as Ligorio. See Frey, K., Pr. Jb., XXXVII, 5. 

Vasari, VII, 220 f. See also Michelangelo's letter to Ammannati, no. CDLXXIV of Milane- 
si, G., editor, Le lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Firenze, 1875. 

This drawing is a modification by Professor Kenneth Conant of a draw ing he made twenty- 
five years ago. That was originally published in Conant, K. J., ‘Two designs for the 
facade of St. Peter's in Rome,' Journal of the American Institute of Architects, V , 
(1917), 401. Showing as it does the heightened profile of the main dome and the present 
little domes, that drawing gives a splendid idea of della Porta's plan for St. Peter's. 
Possibly certain details’of the portico should be modified in view of information that 
has appeared since the publication of the drawing. I am greatly obliged to the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Harvard University for permission to republish parts of that drawing. 

The present drawing represents the eastern or entrance front of St. Peter's according to 
Michelangelo's designs. It seems possible that these designs were never drawn up in de- 
tailed and final form (see Excursus I). It is certain that no one surviving sixteenth 
century source reproduces them completely and faithfully. Large parts of the present 
drawing were made in Rome from the building itself. Much of the remainder, including 


the profile of the dome was restored on the basis of the Du pérac engravings, with the 


assistance of Wittkower's measurements. Vignola's little domes were of course omitted. 
Where it was felt that Du Pérac was untrustworthy, recourse was had to the two Paintings 
in the Vatican and to the engravings by Guerra and Domenica Fontana (for references see 
note 50 and Excursus II). Where these were thought to be in error, other modern recon- 
structions were cmsulted, and only then was a hypothetical treatment preferred. The 
only important material that could not be used was that contained in Alker's unpublished 
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dissertation (see note 61). 
Although the roof arrangement shown on the Du Perac engravings was certainly not ac = 
curate and probably not final (see Excursus I), the general form is retained, since a 
similar roof arrangement is shown on the medal of Gregory XIII (for reference see Excur- 
sus II). This drawing differs from Du Pérac in the treatment of the attic, since Du Pe- 
rac is not to be trusted at this point (see Excursus I). The attic arrangement shown 
here duplicates that found on the paintings and engravings mentioned above. For the 
same reason the intricate spacing of the colums as shown on the Du Pérac plan has been 
somewhat simplified. The breaking of the entablature of the portico over the central 
intercolumniations at either side was suggested by Hans Rose's and Paul Gedm's eleva- 
tion in the commentary on Woelfflin, H., Renaissance und Barock, 4th ed., Muenchen, 
1925, p. 279. ‘The elevatim does not entirely exemplify Rose's intentions as set forth 
in the text. There does not seem to be sufficient evidence to justify his isolation of 
the two outermost columns to forma sort of colossal aedicula. On the other hand, the 
Slight breaking of the entablature as suggested in the elevation creates such a convinc- 
ing parallelism between the portico and the remainder of the building that it is repro- 
duced here. ‘This breaking of the entablature does not appear on the paintings and en- ‘ 
gravings, but since these do not show the breaking of the entaDlature on the remainder 
of the church, they cannot be accepted as evidence one way or the other. ‘he church is 
shown completely detached from the Vatican as well as from other existing structures, 
and without any sort of surrounding portico. Nothing is known of Michelangelo's final | 
Plans for the neighboring buildings. 

95. Against this it might be argued first that Michelangelo wished to return to Bramante's 
scheme for St. Peter's as he himself stated; second that Bramante had actually planned 
little domes for St. Peter's, as the medal struck by Julius II showing Bramante's pro- 
ject proves (see Delaroche, op. cit., Pl. IV., no. 6), and that accordingly Michelange- 
10 mist have planned little domes if only to follow out Bramante's scheme cmsistently. | 
However, Michelangelo did not return to Bramante's plans at all literally. Furthermore 
the little domes which were originally projected and which appear on the medal were very 
soon omitted. Indeed they may well have been left out of Bramante's own later projects 
for the building. They are known only through the medal. The present little domes of 
St. Peter's are actually the descendants of the towers which Bramante had designed for 
the corner sacristies. These towers continued to appear in the schemes prepared for St. 
Peter's until Michelangelo's time. One of them was even executed in a modest form ty 
Antonio da Sangallo the younger, as is shown in Egger, op. cit., Pl. 21. Vignola must ; 
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certainly have known this little octagonal turret. In all probability he was directly 
inspired by it. 

The original project for this building has been published by Lotz, op. cit., fig. 8. 
Domed turrets were actually built in the nymphaeum of the Villa Giulia, see Stefani, E., 
‘Villa Giulia; la primitiva sistemazione architettonica della facciata retrostante al 
ninfeo', Bollettino d'Arte, XXX (1936), 187 f. Vignola's responsibility for these and 
his connection with the domes which were planned for the wings of the Casino will be 
dealt with elsewhere: see above, note 9. 

See Willich, Kirchenbauten. 

Unlike Ligorio, it would seem that Vignola changed nothing which Michelangelo had al- 
ready designed. He was an even more loyal executant than della Porta. Tolnay ( 'Spaete 
Projekte I', p. 6, note 5) points out that the only portion of the attic of St. Peter's 
which follows exactly the designs shown on the Du Pérac engravings is the portion on the 
north transept which was execcted by Vignola. 

Qn the other hand, unlike della Porta, he did not in the least modify his own style to 
bring the domes he was designing more into conformity with their surroundings. The cm- 
trast between the existing little domes of St. Peter's and the other domes which della 
Porta designed is very striking. It would be interesting to know if this is the result 
of a conscious effort on della Porta's part, as seems probable, or merely the expression 
of a development in his manner of designing. 

In addition to the visible exterior domes there were also two other types, domes, like 
that on the Pazzi Chapel which were treated on the exterior as low towers capped by cam- 
ical roofs, and domes, like that on the Chigi Chapel at Sta. Maria del Popolo in Rom, 
which were not intended to be seen on the exterior. This also had a conical roof. 

The following analysis of the two basic types of Renaissance domes should be compared 
with the analysis of the two types of Renaissance basilicas given in Heydenreich, L., 
‘Die Tribuna der SS. Annunziata in Florenz,' Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen Insti- 
tutes in Plorenz, III, 268-283. At the time this analysis was first written the author 
was not aware of Dagobert Frey's similar discussion on pp. 125-126 of op. cit. I have 
Since modified a few of my statements in view of his remarks, although I continue to 
differ with Frey on a number of minor points. 

I call this type the medieval type because of its resemblance to certain medieval domes 
such as those on the cathedrals of Pisa and Siena. 

For example the two domes mentioned in the preceding note. 

The medal which illustrates this project is reproduced in Ricci, C., Il fempio Mala- 
testiano, Milano e Rom, n.d., fig. 292. 
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105. Fifteenth century architects were fully aware of the differences between the two types. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


Manetti, the builder of the Florentine dome, criticized Alberti's project for the dome 
of S. Francesco at Rimini, saying that a dome should be twice its radius in height. Al- 
berti replied that he preferred the dome to have a height equal to its radius, since 
that was the proportion adopted by the ancients in the Thermae and the Pantheon. I am 
indebted to Mr. David Coffin for calling my attention to this exchange of opinions. Ex- 
tracts from Ajberti's letter are given in ibid. p. 223. 

This modification of the medieval type is evident even in the most conservative of late 
quattrocento domes, Giuliano da Sangallo's -structure at Loreto. Although this dome is 
a close copy of Brunelleschi's, it is distinctly less pointed in profile. The lantern, 
also, while derived from the Florentine example, differs from it. In fact the lantern 
at Loreto stands midway between Brunelleschi and some of the lanterns used in the Roman 
High Renaissance, the lantern on S. Eligio degli Orefici, for example. 

Another late fifteenth century or early sixteenth century dome which shows such slight 
modifications of the medieval type is the structure on the church of the Madonna del 
Calcinaio near Cortona. Here the ribs are minimized, a timid entablature is introduced 
at the top of the drum and the traditional bulls eyes are replaced with classically 
framed rectangular windows. The church was designed by Francesco di Giorgio, and the 
date is generally given as 1484 (Schubring, P., 'Francesco di Giorgio,' Thieme-Becker, 
XII (1916), 305), but Frey, D., op. cit. p. 132, gives 1514 as the date of the execution 
of the dome. He attributes it to a Florentine architect, without indicating whether 
this man was following Francesco di Giorgio's designs. 

I am quite unable to say whether Leonardo was the original moving spirit in this evolu- 
tion, or whether nis designs merely record ideas that were current in Milan at that 
time. Leonardo's relation to Bramante is discussed by Heydenreich, L., in 'Zur Genesis 
des St. Peter-Plan von Bramante', Forschungen und Fortschritte, X (1924), 365 ff. 

For example Ms. Bib. Nat., 2037, fol. 3b (Ravaisson-Mollien, C., Les Manuscrits de Léo- 
nard de Vinci, VI, Paris, Maison Quantin, 1891) and Codice Atlantico, fol. A5v a, (See 
Regia Accademia dei Lincei, Il Codice Atlantico di Leonardo da Vinci nella Biblioteca 
Anbrosiana di Milano, Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1894; also Richter, J. P., Phe Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinct, 2nd edition, New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pls. 
LXXXV and LXXXVI). 

Perhaps the most perfect example is the church of the Consolazione at Todi, but S. Bia- 
gio at Montepulciano has the same characteristics, as did Bramante's scheme for St. Pe- 


ter's apparently, in so far as one can judge from the medal. 
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See note 104. The connection to the Pantheon is always emphasized, but Alberti's source 
for the whole composition mst certainly have been the rotunda and basilica in the outer 
wall of the Baths of Diocletian. Both these buildings existed in a fairly good state of 
repair in the fifteenth century, as contemporary drawings show. Indeed, the rotunda 
still exists as S. Bernardo alle Terme. 

Heydenreich, L., 'SS. Annunziata.' 

With the exception, of course, of Michelangelo, as mentioned above in note 77. Itisa 
singular illustration of Michelangelo's affinity to the great artists of the quattrocen- 
to that he alone of all the architects of the High Renaissance turned back to the great- 
est dome designs of the preceding century, Brunelleschi's for the cathedral of Florence, 
(see above note 71 and accompanying text), and the designs which Alberti and Michelozzc 
had prepared for S. Francesco at Rimini and SS. Annunziata in Florence, respectively. 
This is proved by the great numbers of these circular tombs which were copied by contem 
porary artists. Even such a structure as S. Andrea in Via Flaminia, which is always 
supposed to have been derived from the Pantheon was actually inspired from a Roman tomb, 
in all probability. The Pantheon was of course still greatly admired, but not so much 
as a complete building, as it was respected as the model for the design of large doms, 
Bramante's design for the dome of St. Peter's for example. The Pantheon was not adopted 
as a whole until the time of Bernini. 

There were of course Small medieval polygonal buildings, for example the Cappella di S. 
Agata at S. Paolo a Ripa in Pisa, and S. Sepolcro in the same city. One womers if 
structures such as this did not exert a considerable influence on the design which Bru- 
nelleschi made for Sta. Maria degliAngeli inFlorence. See Marchini, G., 'Un disegno 
di Giuliano da Sangallo riproducente l'alzato della Rotonda degli Angeli, Atti del pri- 
mo congresso nazionale di storia dell’ architettura, Firenze, 1938, pp. 147-154. 

See Hempel, E., Prancesco Borromini, Wien, 1924, p. 162, where an inscription is men- 
tioned stating that the church was built in 1609. This building is illustrated in Ven- 
turi, op. cit., XI, part i, fig. 117. 

Indeed, of the three Renaissance tempietti mentioned, two, 8. Giovanni in Oleum and "La 
Rocchina,*® are not crowned with hemispherical domes at all. Nametheless they clearly 
belong in this category. 

In Willich, Xirchendbeuten, parts of Sta. Cristina on an island in the lake of Bolsena, 
and some of S. Tolomeo, Nepi, are attributed to Vignola. Both buildings were begun by 
Sangallo the younger. It is possible that both provide intermediate stages between "La 
Rocchina® and the domes on the Du Pérac engravings. However, I do not know the evi- 
dence supporting these statements of Willich's, nor do I know just what Vignola my have 
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been responsible for in those churches, hence I have not introduced them into this dis- 
cussion. 
In his model for St. Peter's. 

See Giovannoni, G., ‘Della Porta, Giacamo,' Enciclopedia Italiana, XII (1931), pp.547 f. 
See the analysis of the existing little domes in the text, above. 

One of the most curious features of Italian architecture of the sixteenth century is the 
way that the leading architects fall sharply into well-defined age groups. These age 
groups form the basis on which the era can be broken down into distinct periods. Thus, 
in the city of Rome, one can talk of an early and a late High Renaissance. The former 
begins with Bramante's arrival in Rome and is dominated by his style. It lasts until 
the death of Raphael, or at the latest until] the sack of Rome. The late High Renais- 
sance is dominated by Antonio da Sangallo the younger and Peruzzi, with Michelangelo and 
Giulio Romano establishing important counter-currents. It lasts from the middle twen- 
ties until about 1550. 

With the accession of Julius III a new generation of artists comes to the fore, amd the 
Late Renaissance period begins. This, in turn, falls into two sections. The earlier 
phase, when Vignola, Vasari and Ammannati occupy the center of the Roman and Florentine 
stages lasts until the middle seventies. In the later phase, from the mid-seventies un- 
til about 1605, Domenico Fontana, Martino Longhi the elder and above all Giacomo della 
Porta are the dominant figures in Rome, while Buontalenti rules in Florence. 

In addition to this differentiation of Italian sixteenth century architecture according 
to age groups,in Rome at least it may also be subdivided in a completely different fash- 
fon according to the various artistic tendencies which existed side by side throughout 
the century. Thus Bramante's ultima maniera was continued and developed by Antonio da 
Sangallo the younger, and perpetuated in the work of Antonio's followers, such as Nanni 
di Baccio Bigio. Eventually it came to form an important component in the style of Do- 
menico Fontana and similar conservative figures at the end of the century. A second 
great current is made up of the various "anti-classical" styles that collectively repre- 
sent the Mannerist movement in architecture. These are essentially the outcome of vari- 
ous artists who were not primarily architects attempting to exemplify in buildings the 
principles they had evolved in their practice of painting and sculpture, as Professor 
Panofsky has Kindly pointed out. A variety of other trends either quantitatively less 
important, like the Peruzzian classicism, or less persistent throughout the century, 


like the proto-Barogue, might also be pointed out. 
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122. The independence of the dom and the structure beneath it was not the result of indivi- 

dual circumstances but was the outcome of a new feeling for the organization of build- 
ings. This is discussed in note 109, above. That fact is proved by a comparison of a 
typical High Renaissance chapel which is crowned by a dome such as S. Eligio dei Orefi- 
ci, and a typical Late Renaissance chapel which is crowned by a dome such as those on 
Sta. Maria del Popolo (See de Angelis, P., Basilicae S. Mariae Maioris, Romae, 1621, pl. 
opposite p. 66). ‘The difference is particularly striking in this instance because the 
chapels are approximately the same size, and are very Similar in general design, as each 
consists of a pilaster order, an attic and a crowning dome. 
Illustrated in Venturi, of. cit., vol. VIII, Architettura del Quattrocento, part 1, Mi- 
lano, 1923, fig. 321. The church was founded after a miraculous apparition of the Vir- 
gin in 1548. It was built from the designs of Galasso Alghisi da Carpi in 1570 (15507), 
the facade which is attributed to Lattanzio Ventura da Urbino being executed in 1561. 
See Bertarelli, L., Guida d‘Italia del Touring Club Italiano, Italia Centrale, primo vo- 
lume, Milano, 1924, p. 272, and Baedeker, K., Rome and Central Italy, Leipzig, 1950, p. 
165. 


See Dodi, L., 'Considerazioni sulle cupole di Piacenza', in Atti del primo Congresso na- 


zionale di storia dell’ architettura, Firenze, 1938, p. 86 and Pl. XV. 
All of della Porta's domes contrast less with the structures that support them than do 
either Vignola's designs for St. Peter's or the usual type of Baroque dome. I think it 
is entirely possible that one reason della Porta simplified Vignola's domes was to make 
more of a harmony between the dome and the panelling with which he customarily decorat- 
ed the blank flank walls of his churches. 

126.The piers of the central dome on the Du Pérac engravings do not perform at all the same 
functign as the piers on the present little domes. The former are connected vertically 
with the giant order below and with the ribs above. But they are also connected hori- 
za@tally with one another. Collectively they seem to form a system of buttresses, re- 
sisting the thrust of the great hemisphere (Frey, D., op. cit., and Tolnay, K., 'Spaete 
Projekte I'). On della Porta's little domes this feeling of horizontal continuity has 
disappeared. ‘The projecting masses are isolated by the deep hollows that separate them 
from one another. They are not re-enforcements of the drum; they are deliberately op- 
posed to the drum and to the dome which’ they seem to enclose. ‘They cannot be character- 
ized as buttresses; they are far too large. ‘They mst be considered as rising out of 
the octagonal plinth, clasping the little tempietti behind, like the claws that clasp 
the diamond in an engagement ring. 
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127. All of these statements apply equally well to many other Baroque domes. To name two ex- 
amples at random, compare the domes on the churches of the Val de Grace and of the Sar- 
bonne in Paris with the generalizations made here. 


The disintegration of a building into semi-independent elements was not by any means ex- 
clusively Vignola's way of designing. 


Rather it was a general phenomenon of the Late 
Renaissance. For the architects of the High Renaissance a building was an entity. The 


ideal was the free-standing structure, visible as a whole and from all sides. 


Although 
the ideal could not always be realized, the exterior of every building was designed to 


be the closest possibie approximation of this perfect form. One and all they were in- 


tended to look as coherent and unified on the outside as a piece of sculpture. 


That is 


why the domes were always treated as organic parts of the whole. During the Late Ren- 


aissance, however, many architects lost interest in the image of a building as an isola- 


ted, crystal-like structure. There is a new emphasis on the separate parts of the whole 
which become ends in themselves. 


Already under Peruzzi there was a tendency to visual- 
ize buildings in terms of facades (see Lotz, W., 


Entwuerfe Sangallos und Peruzzis fuer 
S. Giacomo in Augusta in Rom', Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, 
Vol. V, no. 6 (1940), 441-444). 


This is now pushed a great deal further, and the fa- 


gades are commonly treated as independent relief compositions. Even within the fagades, 


Single features, particularly decorative elements, seem to live a life of their om. If 


the typical High Renaissance edifice had been a hierarchy of forms, the Late Renaissance 


building was apt to be a mere federation, and a federation that sometimes verged on cha- 
os. 


Figures 1, 2 and 7, from Lafreri's Speculwa; figure 3, from Bonanni, F., Mmisnata... 
feapli Vaticani Pabricam indicantia, Pl. 78; and figure 4, a perspective by Gurlitt, Cos 
in his Geschichte des Barockstils in Italien, fig. 22 are reproduced by courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Figures 6 and ii are reproduced by courtesy of Dr. 
Charles de Tolnay from photographs in his possession. 


Figure 12 is reproduced by cour- 


tesy of the artist and of Harvard University. 
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EXCURSUS I. 
THE SOURCES OF THE DU PERAC ENGRAVINGS 
OF ST. PETER'S 


For a long time it has been believed that the Du Pérac engravings of St. Peter's were 
trustworthy representations of Michelangelo's plans for the church. The attribution of 
the design of the little domes to Vignola rather than to Michelangelo immediately throws 
doubt on their faithfulness. It raises the problem of whether there are other portions 
of the engravings which do not derive from the great Florentine sculptor. This question 
Can probably be answered in the negative. The little domes are the only important feat- 


ures in the engravings which do not look like Michelangelo's work (fig. 7). 


There remains another consideration, however. It has been becoming increasingly obvious 
that the engravings were not simply copied from a single source, some one complete mod- 
el, some one elevation that showed the building entire. Rather, they were compiled from 
a variety of models and drawings. Is it not now possible to determine how many sources 


the engraver used, and what each source showed? 


As has already been mentioned in note 66 and the accompanying text, it is known that Mi- 
chelangelo prepared two large wooden models for St. Peter's. The bibliography on these 
models is given in Tolnay, 'Spaete Projekte I', p. 6, notes 1 and 2, p. 8, note 5. One 
of these models was made in ten months from the late autumn of 1546 until the early au- 
tumn of 1547. It apparently showed the whole of the church. The other model took three 
years to build, from November 1558 to November 1561, and showed only the dome. Scholars 
agree that Du Perac copied muchof his engravings from the former, but there is some dis- 


cussion whether he also used the latter, or not. 


This whole controversy has recently been reviewed by Wittkower on pp. 354-356 of the ar- 


ticle cited in note 43. After listing the various arguments on both sides, he accepts 


the opinion that Du Pérac used the earlier model for the lower portion of the engraving, 


while he derived the dome from Michelangelo's last model. There seems to be no adequate 
reason to doubt this conclusion. On the contrary certain additional facts can be point- 


ed out in support of it. 


In note 69 and the accompanying text the roof arrangement which occurred on Michelange- 


lo's model of the whole church was discussed. The statements made there were derived 
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from an eXamination of the Du Pérac engravings, but they represent an interpretation of 


those engravings. That was necessary because the engraver apparently misunderstood the 


intentions of the artist whose sketches he was following. The model showed four tunnels 
butting against the circular base member of the drum. The engraver, on the other hand, 


so shaded this bottom member of the drum that on the prints it looks like a continuation 


of the exposed portions of the tunnels over the nave and choir. Thus, if one were to 


read the engraving of the elevation quite literally, what one would see would be a pair 


of tunnels intersecting at right angles, like the main vaults of a Gothic cathedral. 


The great dome would rise behind this crossing, that is it would spring from out of the 


middle of the further transept. It is interesting that the engraver should have tried 


to correct this error of his on the left hand side by continuing the vertical hatching 


of the drum downwards over the tunnel. One wonders why he did not do so in a similar way 


on the right, where the effect could have been so much more convincing. 


It is hard to understand how this misconception on the part of the engraver could have 


arisen unless the drawings from which the plate was cut were made from two separate mo- 
dels. 


In that case the top of the tunnel would represent the line of division between 
the models. 


The mistake might have occurred had the artist not shown clearly just ex- 


actly how the twe portions of the building were to be joined together. The mistake fur- 
ther suggests that the lower portion of the engraving was well advanced before the upper 


portion was added. 


There is little need to discuss Michelangelo's model for the dome which Du Pérac used 


for the portion of his elevation between the top and the tunnels. 


The model was appar- 
ently complete and detailed, and there is every reason to believe that Du Pérac copied 
it faithfully, 


in the main. 


One may also assume that the models of the little domes 


were finished and accurate, and that the engraver followed them with care. The case of 


the model of 1546-47 which provided the basis ror Du Perac's rendering of the lower part 


of the church is more problematic. 


H. Alker in the dissertation cited in note 61 pointed out that this model was unfinished. 


The summary treatment of the roof was discussed in note 68, but an even more striking 
illustration of the incompleteness of the model was the absence of a fagade. This may 


be deduced from the fact that in the Du Pérac section the windows and doors towards the 


front are not cut through the wall, 


and from the fact that there are no mouldings shown 
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on the outer face of the entrance wall. Apparently, towards the east the model ended 
in a blank wall that terminated the entrance apse. It was because of the lack of a fagade 
on the model of 1546 that later artists were unable to agree as to exactly how Michel- 
angelo intended to finish off the front of the church. The various solutions that were 


proposed are mentioned in Excursus II. 


But if the model did not have a facade, what did Du Perac have to go on when he engraved 


the small amount he shows of that portion of the church? Presumably he was following 
drawings by Michelangelo. There is no reason to believe that these drawings were worked 
out in complete detail, or that they were in final form. On the contrary, from what is 
known of Michelangelo's drawings for other buildings (notably for the staircase of the 
Bibliotheca Laurenziana), it is probable that they were mere sketches. Indeed, it is 
just because in dealing with the fagade he had only such rough sketches to follow that 
Du Pérac chose to engrave the side elevation of the church, instead of the much more im 
posing and more memorable design for the entrance front. The flank elevation involved a 


minimum of guesswork. 


Yet a certain amount of guesswork was necessary even in making the lateral view. Du Pé- 
rac probably had only some front elevations and some plans to work with. These he had 
to complete as regards their details and then adapt the whole to the rest of the build- 
ing as best he could. That he was not entirely successful in this attempt becomes evi- 
dent when one examines carefully (and in perspective) his suggestions for the treatment 
of the attic of the facade. 


On either side of the fagade Du Pérac proposed to run the attic over the top of the east 
wall of the building, leaving a platform over the lateral porticoes. In the center, 
however, the attic was to come all the way forward over the middle portico. It is easy 
to see why Du Pérac adopted this scheme. Michelangelo had planned the attic as an al- 
ternation of narrow projecting bays and broad receding bays. By keeping the attic back 
at the sides of the fagade, and running it forward in the center, Du Pérac was able to 
continue this alternation. On the side elevation he acquired a final broad bay to suc- 


ceed the narrow bay over the last pavilion of the church. 


But while on the side elevation this is a logical enough arrangement, diffitulties ap- 
pear once it is considered in perspective. To begin with, the contrast on the fagade 
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between the central group of columns, carrying a pediment and an attic, and the lateral 
group, carrying only an entablature, would have been both illogical and clumsy. Parti- 
cularly when viewed on an angle, 


the lateral columns would have seemed a mere after- 
thought, stuck on to the front of the church. 


Furthermore, the attic itself is not con- 


sistent with the remainder of the building. Even more important than the principle of 


an alternation between broad and narrow bays is the principle that at the corners of the 


building there should be a strong accent made by a pair of projecting narrow bays. Yet 


precisely in the center of the entrance front, 


in the most conspicuous corner of the 


whole church this system was to be discarded. Here, Du Pérac proposed a weak juxtaposi- 


tion of a long projecting bay and a narrow bay along the facade. Hardly more satis- 
factory would have been the situation in the re-entrant angle where the portico butted 


against the attic over the front of the church. 


Final proof that the scheme shown by Du Pérac was a makeshift cooked up by the engraver 


and does not represent the intention of the architect, is given by certain internal in- 


consistencies within the views themselves. For example, everywhere else in the building 


the corner pier of the attic rests firmly over the order that supports it. In the bu 


Pérac elevation, however, the easternmost pier of the attic is not placed squarely over 


the corner columns of the tetrastyle central portico. Instead, it shrinks backwards as 


if afraid to topple over the edge. It is eccentrically and awkwardly set over the inner 


portion of the column. Then the last bay of the attic is shown as if it would appear at 
full height, 


when seen from the side. 


Actually, a substantial section at the bottom 


would be cut off by the sloping roof of the pediment. 


There is one more discrepancy, 
and this is the most important of all. On the Du Pérac plan there is a group of pilas- 
ters at each of the eastern corners of the building, that is the corners just behind the 
portico. 


Each of these forms a little pavilion whichis designed in exactly the same way 


as the pavilions at the other four corners of the building. The central member of the 


group is placed exactly at the corner, 


and turns the corner. It is, in fact, a square 


Corinthian column. The western corner columns of the portico are placed directly in 


line with these square columns. One must assume that Michelangelo would have placed 


the entablature over these columns in the normal way. In that case on the side eleva- 


tion the entablature of the portico would be a simple continuation of the entablature 


over the corner pavilion. There would be nc break in the entablature over the square 


column. Now this would be a most awkward arrangement. Everywhere else in the building 


the entablature breaks on either side over these corner pavilions. They are isolated 
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as a vertical unit. Du Pérac felt the need of maintaining this isolation so strongly 
that he threw consistency to the winds. Notwithstanding the plan he introduced a break 
in the entablature over the square column. The effect is so satisfactory that it must 
be accepted. In principle, it is the plan which is at fault, and not the elevation. 
Yet the introduction of this break involves the complete alteration of the corner of the 
church, both in plan and elevation. As the elevation stands at present there is nothing 
to receive the entablature of the portico. Half of it would rest off center on the 
square column; the other haif would be cantilevered inwards over the void. Accordingly, 
in order to create a pilaster to receive the entablature the corner pavilions must be 
redesigned, not on the analogy of the other corner pavilions, but on the analogy of the 
diagonal pavilions which enclose the circular stairs. The pairs of pilasters would be 
set back from the corners. In the side elevation this would produce the effect of a 
pilaster strip beyond the last pilaster, and above a double break in the entablature. 
In plan it would produce a substantial diminution in the total width of the portico. If 
this diminution in width were introduced into the plan, the rhythm of the columns of the 
portico would be regularized. The improbable isolation of the corner pairs of columns 
which Rose advocates would then no longer be justified (see Woelfflin-Rose, op. cit. pp. 
281-290) . 


The absence of a facade on the model also explains the curious character of the original 


engraving of the plan (Venturi, op. cit., XI, part II, fig. 104). Du Pérac must have 
started out to make this plate with the intention of reproducing the model exactly as it 
then existed. Accordingly he placed the fagade wall and the opposite apse wall at equal 
distances from the edges of the plate. Later, he came to know drawings which showed Mi- 
chelangelo's project for the fagade. He then changed his mind and decided to show not 
the model, but the church as Michelangelo planned it. Accordingly he added the two rows 
of columns in front of the fagade wall. But there was not room enough at the lower end 
of the plate to represent the stairs in their proper place before the colonnade. Du Pé- 
rac therefore inserted them at the top of the plate, hoping that purchasers of the print 
would cut off the stairs and paste them on where they belonged. In the section and the 
elevation, on the other hand, the stairs appear in their proper place. From this fact 
one realiZes that these engravings were started only after the plan had been well begun. 
They cannot therefore be dated before 1569, the year inscribed on the plan. 
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This change of program on Etienne Du Pérac's part explains the differences between the 


inscriptions on the engraving of the ground plan of St. Peter's and the inscriptions on 


the elevation 


and section. When he started to make the ground plan he intended to re- 


present Michelangelo's second model of St. Peter's faithfully, am he inscribed it ac- 


cordingly EX ESEMPLARI MICHAELIS ANGELI BONAROTI FLORENTINI (see above note 47 and ac- 
companying text). 


By the time he began his elevation and section he had resolved to re- 
present not the model, 


but the church as it would appear when completed. It was too 


late to alter the inscription on the ground plan. However, the new engravings were sim 


ply marked MICHAEL ANGELUS BONAROTA INVENIT (see above note 49 and accompanying text), 


with no mention of the model whatsoever. This description was accurate enough, since 


the small portion of the design for which Vignola was responsible was not worth mention- 
ing in the inscription. 


The fact that this model did not have a fagade is confirmed by the painting in the Casa 
Buonarroti (fig. 6), which has been discussed above in notes 70-73 and the accompanying 


text. Here, however, the model is represented not as ending in a blank wall, but-as be- 


ing cut off just to the east of the great piers supporting the dome on the nave side. 
There are two possible explanations for the difference between the two representations 
of Michelangelo's model of 1546 at this point. 
representing the model, 


Either Passignani was deliberately mis- 


or else, as seems more probable, the model itself was made in 


sections, and the artist merely showed it without the end portion. The reason for his 


adopting this abbreviated treatment is obvious. 


Passignani wished to include a portion 
of the main dome in his painting, but he did not wish to have the model extend across too 
large a part of the picture. 


But tne painting differs from Du Pérac's elevation in another respect, namely in the 


treatment of the attic. Dr. de Tolnay has kindly pointed out that the design of the 


attic of St. Peter's underwent a marked change during Michelangelo's incumbency. At 


first arched attic windows must have been planned. 


Indeed, the attic windows were actu- 
ally built in this form, as the drawing published by Egger as pl. 45 of op. cit. proves. 
Dr. de Tolnay tells me that the arched windows still exist today behind the travertine 
facing of the present attic. Perhaps Michelangelo never designed the trim for these 
windows. Certainly it was never executed, for soon after they were built, Michelangelo 
decided to make them rectangular. This new project can only have been formed compara- 
tively late in his life, since the arched attic windows were among the later things he 
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executed, and little progress in transforming them had been made at the time of his 
death (fig. 1). It was Vignola who continued this work on the north transept and com- 
pleted the masking of the arched windows with rectangular frames (fig. 2). It is not 
easy to say when the arched clerestory windows on the south were sheathed. Probably 
they disappeared with the erection of the new choir and the completion of the Cappella 
Clementina under Jacopo della Porta (see note 33). Certainly they must have vanished by 
the time that Maderna had finished the nave in 1617. How then is one to explain the 


fact that unframed arched windows are still shown on this painting of the model which 


was executed ca. 1620 (Steinmann, op. cit., p. 93, note 4), while the Du Pérac engraving 


of the same model shows framed square windows, even’ though it was made some fifty years 


before. 


The answer to this problem must be that the model actually showed arched, frameless win- 
dows. Executed shortly after Michelangelo took office as architect of St. Peter's, one 
would hardly expect it to display an arrangement that he only decided upon late in life. 
When Du Pérac made his elevation in 1569, the form which the attic was finally going to 
take was obvious from the work on the north transept. He was not interested in repro- 
ducing the model as such, but only in presenting Michelangelo's latest project for St. 
Peter's. Accordingly, in drawing the attic he disregarded the mode] and followed either 
construction drawings or the building as it was then being executed. Passignani, on the 
other hand, was not interested in showing the attic as it then existed. He was painting 
the model. He therefore represented the arched windows that appeared on the model. In- 
deed, in 1620, the model was the only indication that a painter could have had of their 
existence. But if the lower portion of the model showed a pilaster order surmounted by 
arched windows, then the Luchinus engraving (note 54) was probably made not from the ex- 
isting building, but from the model. In fact, it is this engraving and not Du Pérac's 
that provides the most accurate indication of the flank elevation of Michelangelo's mo- 
del of 1546. 


As we have mentioned, this model was started soon after Michelangelo took charge of the 
building, and it was finished in the comparatively short space of ten months. Under the 
circumstances it is hardly surprising that it was not complete. What is astonishing is 
the fact that it was so long before scholars recognized its incompleteness. Apparently 
the model represented all the lower portion of the building. The pilaster order was 
shown in considerable detail, but there was no facade; the design of the attic was un- 


finished and the roof arrangement was only roughly indicated. Considering how undecided 
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Michelangelo was as to the treatment of all these parts of the building, naturally one 
asks, 


did the model have a dome? There is no direct evidence on this point. It is al- 


ways assumed that there was a dome, since the model is said to have represented the en- 
tire building. 


Yet statements of that sort cannot be taken too literally. We know that 


the model did not have a facade, a feature just as integral to the "entire building" as 


adome. Certain negative evidence should also be recalled. Vasari (VII, 220 ff.) de- 


scribes Michelangelo's project of 1546, Apparently on the basis of the model, but he 


does not mention the dome. Moreover, when he comes to speak of the origins of the model 


for the dome itself he tells how Michelangelo's friends, realizing that he would die be- 


fore the completion of the work, lo stringevano che, poiché vedeva il ritardare del vol- 
gere la cupola, ne dovessi fare almeno un modello (Vasari, VII, 249). Almeno un sodello 


is a strange phrase to use if there was already an earlier model showing the dome in ex- 


istence. Indeed the anxiety that Vasari and other people manifested to preserve Michel- 


angelo's drawings becomes much more understandable if one assumes that until 1561 they 


were the only record of his ideas on the subject of the dome. 


If this hypothesis should prove to be correct, then one would have to explain the paint- 


ing by Passignani as a fusion of the two wooden models that Michelangelo had made. In 


making this fusion the Baroque artist was only following the lead of Du Pérac. It is 


of course possible, however, that the two models were made to the same scale, and that 


the model of the dome was in fact placed on the model of the base of the church. This 


is hardly likely, since in that event the lower model would have been immense in size. 


But whatever the character of Michelangelo's model of 1546, it is clear that the Du pé- 


rac engravings are complex but careful pasticci. At the very least they are based upon 


a conscientious copy of Michelangelo's first wooden model combined with a reconstruction 


of the fagade of St. Peter's made from some of the master's drawings. They probably in- 
clude also a dome drawn from Michelangelo's final model, an attic designed on the basis 


of working drawings, and we believe they contain four little domes copied from models by 


Vignola. 


In short the engravings reveal that Du Pérac was a meticulous man who tried to 


set down, not any one project by Michelangelo, but the form in which it was expected 


that St. Peter's would appear when it was completed. Obviously Du Pérac was in touch 


with the people who were most in the know. Obviously he spared no pains to get the lat- 


est information and to record it accurately. 
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EXCURSUS, II 
THE DYSON-PERRINS DRAWING OF ST. PETER'S 


Ashby has published a view of St. Peter's as plate III of op. cit. This is a drawing 
of the church taken from a 16th century sketchbook in the Dyson-Perrins collection at 
Malvern. The book is entitled, Disegni de le Ruine di Roma e come anticamente erono. 
This particular sketch is inscribed, Quest’ edificio secondo il disegno del Buonaroti 
andera finito di questa sorte, ... Ashby believes that the manuscript is the work of 
Etienne Du Perac (ibid., pp. 19 ard 23) principally because of the resemblance between a 
few of the drawings it contains and certain bu Pérac engravings - parts of the Urbis Ro- 
mae Sciographia of 1574, and some of the plates in the Vestigi dell’ Antichita di Roma 
of 1575, in particular. He maintains that the manuscript "certainly belongs to the time 
of Pope Gregory XIII ... and it is possible that it may be fixed more closely to the 
year 1561,"(tbid., D. 27). 


Tolnay ('Spaete Projekte I', p. 5) republishes this drawing, accepting Ashby's conclu- 
sions as to the authorship and dating. He believes that the drawing Is a sketch of Mi- 
chelangelo's first clay model for St. Peter's, because the portico as shown here has 
certain affinities with one indicated on an early plan of St. Peter's by Michelangelo 
himself in Codex Vaticanus 3211. This early plan Tolnay has published as figure 2 of 
his article, 'Die Handzeichnungen Michelangelos im Codex Vaticanus. Repertorium fuer 
Kunstwissenschaft, XLVIII (1927). 157-205. Tolnay states with regard to the drawing 
published by Ashby ('Spaete Projekte I' p. 4): In den Proportionen ist die fZeichnung 
zwar durchaus unzuverlaessig, aber in der Wiedergabe der Binzelformwen befleissigte sich 
der Zeichner moeglichster Exaktheit. 


I believe that different conclusions from those drawn by Ashby and Tolnay should be made 
with regard to the dating and subject matter of this drawing. Ashby's arguments for the 
dating of the manuscript are based on certain statements in descriptions written on the 
back of the drawings. There is no reason to assume that these descriptions are contem- 
porary with the drawings in question. Certain features of some of the drawings suggest 
date mich earlier than 1561. 


Just on the evidence that Ashby has presented, parts of the manuscript must be dated be- 


fore 1674, the year when Du Pérac published his Sciéographia. One can even go further 


and state that the drawings of the Capitol and of St. Peter's, at least, must have been 
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Made before 1568 and 1569 when the Du Pérac engravings of these same buildings seem to 
have appeared (see Excursus I). Had the drawings been made after that time, they would 
certainly have copied the far more accurate engravings, particularly if the artist was 


Etienne mu Pérac. 


In considering Tolnay's identification of the drawing with Michelangelo's clay model, it 
will be well to discuss first the reasons which Tolnay gives for making the identifica- 


tion. Then the difficulties involved in his hypothesis can be considered. 


Toluay bases his argument on the treatment of the portico which is shown in the drawing. 
Now there are five graphic sources from which we today can deduce the form of portico 
which Michelangelo intended for St. Peter's. These are the drawing in Vatican 3211, the 
Du Pérac engravings, the medal of Gregory xIII (see Delaroche, P., and ,Others, f résor 
de Mumisnatique et de Glyptique, VI., Médailles des Papes, Paris, 1858, Pl. XVII. no. 10, 
or Frey, D., op. cit., fig. 42), the various ideal paintings and engravings made at the 
end of the century (Woelfflin, H., Renaissance und Barock, 4th edition. Muenchen, -1926, 
figs. 159 and 160, Bonanni, op. cit., Pl. 20, and Ricci, op. cit., frontispiece), and 
the drawing in question. Nd two of these sources show exactly the same arrangerent of 
columns. The only one which is certainly wrong is the one presented in the hasty sketch 
in the Vatican manuscript (Tolnay, 'Handzeichnungen,' fig. 2). This shows a portico 
with five colums across the front, a portico that is two colums deep on one side and 
three columns deep on the other. It is therefore impossible to come to any conclusions 
as to which model the drawing copies solely on the basis of the colum arrangement it 
displays. 


Tolnay's identification of this drawing with Michelangelo's first clay model also in- 
volves certain difficulties. One must ask in the first place why should Du Pérac, or 
indeed anyone else, copy an Old, small, hastily made (Vasari, VII, Dp. 219), and presum- 
ably decrepit clay model of St. Peter's, when he might copy either one of two newer, 
larger, more carefully made wooden models? We do not know much of thé way these models 
were preserved, but what little we do know indicates that they were all kept together 
(see above, note 34), so that probably he could copy whichever one he chose. Further- 
more, having gone to all this unnecessary trouble, why should he describe his drawing as 
a representation of the way that St. Peter's was going to appear, when in fact the first 
clay model had been replaced by no less than three others, as all the world could see? 
Finally, as Tolnay himself has pointed out, in details the drawing is remarkably similar 
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to Vasari'’s description of Michelangelo's final plans for the building. Indeed the dif- 


ferences reduce themselves to questions of detail — the number of columns in the por- 
tico, the treatment of the attic of the apses, and the debatable matter of the profile 
of the dome. If me accepts Tolnay's hypothesis, One must assume that Michelangelo 
worked for eighteen years on St. Peter's without essentially changing the plans that he 


had set forth in his first hasty clay model. 


If, however, the drawing does not represent the first clay model, what does it repre- 
sent? ‘There are two possibilities. Either the drawing shows the second modei complete, 
or else it is a pastiche of indications derived from various sources. Against the the- 
Sis that it is simply a copy of the second model there is the fact that the drawing 
shows a fagade, which was lacking on the second model (see Excursus I). Furthermore, 
while one may maintain that the second model showed either the attic arrangement repro- 
duced on the Du Pérac engravings, or the attic arrangement shown on the luchinus engrav- 
ing, there is no reason to believe that 1t showed the awkward and improbable attic ar- 


rangement depicted here. The Dyson-Perrins drawing must therefore be a pastiche. 


If it is a pastiche, then one would expect it to include certain inconsistencies. This 
is in fact the case. Tolnay's statement that it is untrustworthy as regards proportions 
but accurate as regards details should perhaps be amended. The drawing is indeed un- 
trustworthy as regards proportions throughout (for example the dome has twenty Days, in- 
stead of the sixteen one would expect), but it is accurate.as regards details only in 
the upper portions. Indeed, there is a marked contrast between the relative care with 
which the dome is rendered and the sketchiness of the detail elsewhere. That fact, and 
the resemblance of the dome to Vasari's descriptions, suggests that the top portion is a 
rough copy of Michelangelo's final model for the dome. This was finished in 1561, a 
date that is a terminus post quem for the drawing. 


There remains the problem of determining the provenance of the other portions of the de- 
sign. In looking at the lower part as a whole, the unique treatment of the little domes 
is striking. These are the most summary items in the entire drawing, so summary in fact 
that one cannot say much about them stylistically. They bear no resemblance to any~ 
thing designed by Michelangelo, but they are not markedly close to Vignola's work ei- 
ther. More important than their vagueness is the fact that they contrast so in the man- 
ner in which they are treated with the rest of the drawing. One would imegine that if 
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the top portion of the sketch was based on a wooden model of che dome, the little domes 


could hardly have been based on anything more definite than some hasty drawings. 


In the remainder of the lower portion the artist was once more fOllowing a model, at 


least that is what the platform of stairs shown in the drawing suggests, as Professor 


Krautheimer has kindly pointed out. The problem at issue is what model did he follow, 


and how closely did he follow it. No one can prove that in this portion of the building 


the artist did not follow the first clay model, since absolutely nothing positive is 


known of this clay model. However, 


for the reasons given above, it seems more likely 


that the artist was imitating the newer, more explicit, second model. 


Certainly he did 


not imitate it very closely. If, as Tolnay-has pointed out, he did not trouble to copy 


the proportions correctly, why should he not have carelessly combined a rough sketch of 


the second model with some approximate indications he had obtained regarding Michelange- 


lo's portico, and various current ideas as to the suitable treatment of the attic. In- 


deed, it would be our contention that he even added some very vague and most inaccurate 


indications of the little domes that Vignola was planning to build. We would therefore 


date this drawing quite narrowly. It must have been done after Vignola became the chief 


architect of the building in 1567 and before the appearance of the Du Pérac eng avings 
in 1569/70. 


If this explanation ts accepted the chief significance of the drawing would be precisely 
its character as a pastiche. 


The artist would then be motivated by much the sam ideal 


as that which inspired Etienne Du Pérac in making his engravings. The chief differences 


between them would be the fact that for reasons unmmown to us the draughtsman was not 
able to get hold of as up-to-date material as the engraver, and the fact that he did not 
record the material which was available to him as accurately. 


It is not impossible that Ashby is right, and that this draughtsman is Etienne Du Pérac. 
In that case the Dyson-Perrins drawing represents a sort of hasty, preliminary sketch, 


made preparatory to the execution of the big elevation. 


Already the artist knew roughly 
what he would have to find outs; but he had not as yet gone and gathered the necessary 
informatian, and he did not bother to set down what little he did know exactly. 
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Della Porta, little dome, St. Peter's, section. 
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Fig. 4. Della Porta, little dome, St. Peter's, perspective. 
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Fig. 7. Du Pérac, Engraving of the south side of St. Peter's, as 


designed by Michelangelo, showing the little domes proposed by 


Vignola. 
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St. Peter's, 


Fig. 8. Vignola, design for little dome, 


(enlarged detail of fig. 7). 
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Fig. 11. Vignola (?), Drawing of the flank of St. Peter's, Florence, 


Uffizi, no. 96 recto. 
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Fig. 12. Michelangelo's final design for St. Peter's, as restored by Kenneth Conant. 
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THE STYLISTIC ORIGINS OF GERICAULT'S RAFT OF THE: MEDUSA* 
of 
John Knowlton 


The disaster of the French government frigate Medusa seemed almost 
called forth by the character of its historical period. Occurring July 
2, 1816, in the early days of the Restoration that supplanted Napoleon's 
imperial government, it became in the hands of the anti-royal and Bona- 
partist elements of the country a flaming national issue.) As a subject 
for monumental pictorial treatment it became in the hands of Théodore 
Géricault? a rallying point for that whole group of younger romantic 
painters raised in the now bankrupt tradition of national glory. That 
Géricault's picture has become far more important than the event it por- 
trayed is due to the novelty of his treatment of the subject; and this 
fact will serve as an apology for this attempt to trace the genesis of 
that new stylistic treatment. 


Certainly one motive behind Géricault's production of the ‘Raft of 
the Medusa was a desire to recapture the popular acclaim won by the 
first picture he exhibited in the Salon, the Chasseur & Cheval of 1812 
(fig. 1). His whole artistic history from that Salon of 1812 to the 
Salon of 1819 when he exhibited the Raft of the Medusa is of interest as 
showing the solitary way that he followed distinct from the other men of 
his own generation. At least a brief consideration of his development 
through these years, with its variety of interests and even apparent in- 
consistencies, is essential to an understanding of the style of the Raft 
of the Medusa. 


A comparison of the dramatic Chasseur & Cheval with Gros' contem- 
porary Prince Murat (fig. 2) - so much more decorative in effect - or 
with David's earlier Napoleon Crossing the Great St. Bernard? indicates 
the modest extent of the influence of David and his great pupil, and 
shows how far Géricault's studies of Rubens and Titian had carried him 
beyond the official painters of his own time.” The discovery of Rubens' 
and Titian's influence in this early painting of 1812 seems to make the 
Baroque qualities found in the Raft of the Medusa of 1819 inevitable and 
easy to understand. It is in this respect that so much of what goes 
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between at first appears inconsistent. These seven years break them- 
selves into three periods: first, 1812-1816, a period of redirection 
under scattered influences; second, 1816-1817, the period of study in 
Italy and direct contact with Renaissance and Baroque painting on a 
large scale; third, 1818-1819, the period of preparation and painting of 
the Raft of the Medusa under yet different influences. The problem is 
to ascertain why, when he had so much first-rate Italian painting avail- 
able in Paris, the Italian trip was necessary; and why, if so important 
a part is to be ascribed to these Italian influences, the leading role 
was finally usurped by a new set of influences. The solution lies in the 
fact that even though the influences of the intervening years no longer 
appear in the Raft, each of those periods had an essential function in 
giving to Géricault's development that direction whith culminated in the 
Raft... 


The first period, then, was one of redirection under scattered in- 
fluences. We have noted the influences present in the Chasseur. When 
we turn to the next important painting, the Wounded Cuirassier (fig. 3), 
we find a very striking contrast to the spatial looseness of the earlier 
work. It is no longer Rubens and Titian that permeate the work, but 
Caravaggio. The heavy, voluminous, downstage composition suggests dir- 
ect influence from Caravaggio's Entombment.5 In the sheer weight of the 
composition there is an evident intention to make something powerful and 
moving. Yet, though the greatness of this picture is not to be denied, 
its true force is everywhere arrested by errors in the drawing and in 
the movement.® The critical and popular reaction was extremely unfavor- 
able, and Géricault's own exasperation and final disappointment showed 
his helplessness before the new problems he had created for himself and 
his dissatisfaction with his results.’ It was, apparently, the very 
helplessness that he felt in attempting to create by brute force that 
brought Géricault to the method which was to prevail through the paint- 
ing of the Raft of the Medusa. 
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Traditional as it was for artists to borrow older compositions, the 
idea of using them in modern analogies was particularly characteristic 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and Géricault began to re- 
form his style by this method. Illustration of this appears in the gou- 
ache Hommage aux Braves du 45° (fig. 4),® which is a direct adaptation 
of Poussin's Et in Arcadia Ego (fig. 5). To be sure, the composition 
has been compressed, made more rigidly symmetrical and more nearly paral- 
lel to the picture plane, but the origin is clear, and so is the reason 
for its use. Géricault has sought to invoke the authority of the anci- 
ents and to give dignity to his memorial to those fallen in battle by 
quoting from the great prophet of French painting. It was by this kind 
of quotation that Géricault was seeking to acquire that ineffable thing, 
style. Another example of this is his Charrette des Blessés® wherein he 
invokes the pathos of the old Descent from the Cross for a modern mili- 
tary subject. In other instances Gericault simply took figure motives 
from the work of the past, as in his Incident of the Campaign in Egypt.'° 
Here the subject is still military, the grenadiers have still the same 
woodenness observable in the single figures of the above pictures, but 
the figure of the fallen Mameluke takes the antique Endymion pose. ** 


The employment of set formulae for the individual figures in these 
drawings was an ideal preparation for the full assimilation of Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque painting, which he was to experience in its full 
overpowering sweep during his stay in Italy. Through the years preced- 
ing this trip, Géricault had been very much aware of the advantages of- 
fered by a study of Italian and antique works, in which the Louvre was 
at that time particularly rich.?* A great number of copies of Italian 
works are recorded for Géricault during this period of 1812-1816.13 But 
he was still by no means an accomplished draughtsman, and this painful 
fact must have become more and more apparent to him as his ideas grew in 
scope and difficulty. Furthermore, the decline of the Empire, symboliz- 
ed in the works that treat of wounded or fallen soldiers,’* had deprived 
him of his main source of inspiration. Finally the Italian journey was 
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necessary for the essential break with his earlier interests (such as 
Rubens) and with the Davidian spirit which was much too persuasive to be 
entirely ignored by an impressionable mind. +5 


There are preserved from the Italian period many drawings and 
One major painting with a great number of sketches for the latter.*® Of 
great interest in these drawings is the new subject matter, antique myth- 
Ology.1’ Paris had great quantities of antique sculpture and a vast 
amount of Italian and other painting with this traditional subject mat- 
ter, but though Géricault had made occasional copies and drawings in 
this line before going to Italy, mythological subjects had never claimed 
any real attention from him before. Spending almost his entire time in 
Italy in the city of Rome, Géricault had constant contact with this 
classic tradition. It served to clear his palate of his former tastes 
and permitted him to concentrate on the single aspect of style without 
the preoccupation of the too pressingly immediate. 


A further advantage of this subject matter was that it encouraged 
the employment of the nude figure. Important as this was to his knowl- 
edge of drawing, it was perhaps even more important in that it discour- 
aged dependence on the romantic overtones of costumes, particularly uni- 
forms. It made him re-examine the whole basis of pictorial expression. 
It was in Italy that Géricault learned to make the nude figure carry the 
impression of its embodied emotion by a simple, clear vocabulary of ges- 
ture. We shall see how important this was to be for the Raft of the 
Medusa. 


Furthermore, the drawings from this period give us the clearest 
evidence so far provided that it was not the style of David and Gros 
that was providing the essential guidance. Though it is usually imposs- 
ible to point to any source of inspiration for any of these drawings, 
the style always suggests either the antique or the Italian High Renais- 
sance and Baroque. The hardness and rigidity of David are as lacking as 
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the detailed mannerisms of Gros. If there is any reminiscence of French 
influence, it is that of the most Italianate and most pagan of French 
contemporaries, Prud'hon. If we consider one of the finest and most 
Characteristic of the drawings, the March of Silenus (fig. 6), the com- 
parison which comes to mind most immediately is Pietro de Cortona's Bac- 
chanale (fig. 7). If the softness of technique recalls Prud'hon,’® the 
freedom, the sweep, and the full-bodied gusto is wholly Baroque. Again, 
however, we cannot be sure that the source was Pietro da Cortona, for 
certain of the motives seem to be drawn directly from antique sarcophagi. 
The source of another drawing is less questionable. This is the Triumph 
of Galatea (ftg. 8), in which the principal figure comes from one of the 
Ignudi (fig. 9) of the Sistine ceiling. But here, characteristically, 
the general air of the drawing is as un-Michelangelesque as it could be. 


As a discipline, this method of work was ideal, as the rapid im- 
provement in his drawing during this period proves. He was able to em- 
ploy models of the great classic tradition, both antique and Renaissance, 
much more specifically, and so to profit more immediately from the les- 
sons they offered. The importance of this to his knowledge of composi- 
tion is made apparent by comparing the Hommage aux Braves (fig. 4) to 
the Silenus (fig. 6). The almost sudden gain in facility is obvious. 
This facility permitted a great widening in the scope of subjects open 
to him. 


A clear demonstration of the use Géricault made of his knowledge is 
provided by the history of the composition of his one major work of the 
Italian period, the Riderless Horse Race (fig. 10),*? for which a great 
number of drawings and sketches are preserved, This picture began as a 
genre illustration to the spectacular Barbary Horse Race run each year 
on the Corso in Rome. A painting in the Walters Gallery shows his first 
genre treatment of the subject with numerous little figures.** Then 
through the drawings we can trace the genesis of an entirely new treat- 
ment wherein the horses and the men holding them are spread out across 
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the picture in receding parallel planes in a sort of classic frieze. 
Through numerous redrawings, Géricault finally distilled one after 
another of the individual details from the composition. The horses be- 
came fewer in number and more monumental in type, while the men holding 
them were divested of most of their clothes. Thus what was originally a 
genre scene filled with confusion and excitement becomes in the end a 
classic statement of noble animal fury held in check by the strength of 
human heroes, all set against a conventionalized background of classic 
buildings. 


During the intermediate stages in the development of the composi- 
tion, Géricault's sources are everywhere apparent,-the antique, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, with suggestions of still others.?* But when he came to the 
final plan, every figure that was not absolutely necessary to the state- 
ment of the theme was excluded, however beautiful it was in itself, so 
that in the final painting the two main groups, closely though they may 
compare to the Horse Tamers of the Quirinal or to the Horses of Marly, 
seem nonetheless fresh new creations because of their perfect rightness 
for the subject. Such a statement in terms of two groups was in strong 
contrast to the first version with its heterogeneous mass of figures. 


This then, at last, was what Italy gave to Géricault, that he 
learned to combine figures into groups and groups into a composition, 
and so to refine that composition that it became the clearest and most 
direct statement of its theme. And that is why the Raft of the Medusa, 
however lacking in any specific Italian influence and however filled 
with fresher influences, is nonetheless instinct with the lesson of 
Italy and impossible to conceive without it. 


Géricault's first painting upon his return to Paris is a logical 
successor to the Riderless Horse Race. This painting, the Butchers of 
Rome (fig. 11), is likewise an idealized statement of a genre subject. 7? 
Now it is a slaughter house become a symbol of animal weight and power 
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overcome by human strength and brutality. The chief function of the 
Butchers in our study is to document a specific and significant shift in 
influences from Italian to French. The subject was first conceived and 
sketched in Italy, for numerous drawings of Italian herdsmen or of 
classicizing subjects such as A Man throwing a Bull (Hercules?)?* and 
antique scenes of sacrifice are preserved from the Italian journey. The 
most pretentious drawing of this sort is the Ancient Sacrifice (fig.12). 
Here is a scene probably inspired from a number of sources, principally 
ancient reliefs and Renaissance painting.*° It certainly bears closest 
comparison with the Vatican tapestry, the Sacrifice at Lystra, designed 
by Raphael. This was probably the last step before the new composition 
of the Butchers of Rome. But between this drawing and the drawing for 
the final painting a new influence has intervened. 


The principal configuration in the final work begins in the lower 
right with a snarling dog and a crouching nude, but then goes above'to a 
loosely draped figure seen from the back, tugging at the leg of a rear- 
ing bull. A second group appears to the left, composed of another 
semi-nude figure, striking a bull which he holds by one horn. If we 
compare this picture with the group of men and bulls to the right in 
Jouvenet's Cleansing of the Temple (fig. 13)26 we see that each of the 
two main groups in the Géricault is a reworking and transformation of 
the configuration of the snarling dog and the loosely draped figure hold 
ing a bull by one horn. To the group at the right in the Géricault the 
crouching nude has been added.?’ From the group at the left the dog has 
been deleted and the man turned around. Perhaps, even, the figure to 
the left in the Géricault was suggested by the figure of Christ in this 
same Jouvenet. We see, furthermore, that the style of the Jouvenet has 
been assimilated to the new painting, in every way these figure motives 
are treated in light and dark. This sudden shift from the classic Ital- 
ian Renaissance style of Raphael to the French Baroque of Jouvenet is a 
factor of extreme importance for the development of the Raft of the 
Medusa. 
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The Butchers of Rome, like the Riderless Horse Race before it, was 
probably intended as a sketch for a much larger painting to be exhibited 
in the Salon2® for it is by no means a carefully finished work. But such 
a subject could not finally satisfy Géricault, for after all nobody 
cared about butchers, and what Géricault certainly desired was something 
that would equal and surpass the impression made upon the critics and 
public alike by the Chasseur & Cheval of 1812. 


The perfect subject came to him at Last, in the pamphlet published 
by Corréard and Savigny*? which told of the disaster of the Medusa, a 
French government frigate bound for St. Louis, Sénégal, with colonial 
officials and colonists. Here was recorded in the most harrowing detail 
the tragic story of the one hundred and forty-nine people taken from the 
grounded Medusa and put upon a huge raft. The raft was soon cut adrift 
by the boats detailed to tow it, and it drifted for thirteen days under 
a burning tropical sun. When the raft was finally sighted by another 
ship of the expedition, the brig Argus, there were fifteen survivors 
left. A revolt of the sailors against the officers had taken a toll of 
over half, and the lack of food and water accounted for many more. The 
remainder, including even the officers, had turned at last to human 
flesh for sustenance. 


This story at once suggested the most tremendous possibilities to 
one of Gericault's dramatic turn of mind. Though there are sketches for 
other episodes, the two that stand out in his mind from the very start 
were the revolt against the officers and the sighting of the brig Argus.- 
From the drawings available in published form, it is clear that the lat- 
ter episode, the one finally chosen, had had his first attention. The 
former, the revolt, appears to have been developed somewhere in the mid- 
course of his preparations and then abandoned. We cannot, however, neg- 
lect it, for although it was finally abandoned it supplies us, as we 
shall see, with a valuable clue to the stylistic origins of the final 
work to which it holds so little apparent similarity. 
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To understand the role played by external influences, we must first 
understand the working out of the final composition as a purely organic 
development. In this we are aided by a series of drawings such as, I be- 
lieve, are preserved for uo other work of equal importance° Gericault 
had always prepared his compositions laboriously, committing each change 
in plan, even of a single figure, to a drawing or a sketch before going 
on to further variations. Thus this series of drawings and sketches is 
a unique document of creative method. 


The earliest known to me is a brush drawing in which twelve or 
thirteen figures arranged in a broad plane parallel to the picture plane 
direct their attention to the left (fig. 14). Here we see the frieze 
type of composition developed in Italy in the Riderless Horse Race and 
Still employed in the Butchers after his return. As first applied to 
this new and incomparably greater undertaking, the frieze design is sim 
ple and direct with virtually no complications in the individual figures 
or groups. As we trace the growth of this plan into the final work, we 
find the original frieze composition preserved almost intact. It was 
his one theoretical compositional preoccupation in the treatment of the 
theme. All the other changes we are about to trace were dictated by his 
dramatic conception of the subject. 


The first change necessary was the essential one of dramatic moti- 
vation. As first projected, the rescue brig does not appear in the pic- 
ture and the observer has no means of understanding the reason for the 
great emotional pitch to which every figure on the raft has been raised. 
How could he introduce a distant brig as a cause for their excitement 
into the context of a closely knit frieze composition? This implied a 
Violation of the form chosen. With characteristic directness, Géricault 
introduced the distant ship into one of the corners of the next sketch 
and swung the whole friege around in that direction (fig. 15)3* Even the 
incidental vocabulary of the frieze type was retained in the terminal 
elements at each end of the raft. 
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The next great step, to be observed in the same sketch, is the dif- 
ferentiation of the reaction of the survivors. In that series of 
sketches directly preceding the final plan, this develops into an accel- 
erating sequence from the old man supporting in his lap the body of his 
dead son,to the waving figures on the right (figs. 16-19).32 The old man, 
his head bowed over the dead youth, faces to the left, away from the 
direction in which the rescue ship appears. Then a progressive turning 
is described in each successive figure till at last the most youthful 
and vigorous reach toward the distant brig. With each new sketch a fig- 
ure is transformed or a new one introduced to underline or enrich this 
development. Then, in the course of two or three sketches, he raises 
the figures at the active end higher and higher until at last the figure 
of the negro is standing on top of the casks, supported by the frantic 
group about him (figs. 18-19). The casks on which he stands had been 
there from the very start, for the simple reason that they had been so 
described by the survivors whom he interviewed.** But it adds to the 
understanding of Géricault's method to observe the manner in which he 
integrated an incidental element like the casks into the dramatic organ- 
ization of the painting. Had they not been so integrated, it is prob- 
ably safe to say that they would have disappeared in the final work. As 
the figures grouped at that end increased in emotional pitch, the object 
of their emotion was gradually diminished in size so that the spectators 
attention was thrown back more and more into the drama of the raft and 
less upon the mere narrative that it represented.** As a last turn to the 
dramatic screw, Géricault selected that precise moment just before the 
final rescue when the survivors realized that their signals had gone un- 
noticed by the brig but continued to wave in a wild hysteria. 75 


Through this entire period of preparation, Géricault had been feed- 
ing his imagination on the narrative of Corréard, searching out the last 
details of the story through interviews with the survivors. The raft 
itself was painted from a model made by the carpenter who had built the 
original raft.7® All of these refinements are, strictly, outside the 
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province of style, yet it was just these considerations that transformed 
the basic design and gave the composition a wholly novel aspect.- We 
have, then, isolated two factors in the development of the composition: 
first, the frieze arrangement, clear at the start and persisting to some 
extent into the final painting; and, second, Géricault's dramatic devel- 
opment of the theme. There remains yet one other component factor to 
analyze, and here the drawings for the discarded project of the Revolt 
against the Officers are the chief evidence. 


If we consider the wild and wonderfully free pen sketch for this 
scene, we see a composition which has a much clearer right to the name 
Baroque than have any of the sketches for the rescue scene (fig. 20). It 
is through this and another similar but more fully executed drawing that 
we can trace directly the infiltration of the influence of Baroque paint- 
ing (fig. 22). The composition is filled with reminiscences of scattered 
impressions. The form of the whole, however, is determined by a few se- 
quences of figure groups. The source of the most extended of these 
groups is to be found again in the work of Jouvenet, whose influence we 
saw to be so crucial for the design of the painting which had just pre- 
ceded the Raft of the Medusa. If we compare the whole configuration 
which turns the right end of the composition in the pen drawing (fig. 20) 
with the group in the same place in the lower register of Jouvenet's 
Triumph of Justice (fig. 21)77 it will appear that the similarityis too 
great to be the result of coincidence or chance reminiscence. No less 
than four figures making the same gestures in the same order occur in 
both pictures, and they are used in the same place and for the same pur- 
pose. This group is preserved with slight change in the wash drawing 
(fig. 22). 


That there is an intimate connection between these drawings for the 
discarded project and the preparations for the painting of the Raft of 
the Medusa (fig. 23) is demonstrated by the fact that the single figure 
for which the Raft is best remembered, the half-sheeted corpse trailing 
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off to the lower right, a figure which exists in none of the preparatory 
sketches for the final work, *®does appear in the drawings for the Revolt 
against the Officers, as one of the group of four figures drawn from the 
Jouvenet Triumph. Indeed, that whole foreground apron of figures which 
Géricault developed to equate the oblique frieze composition of the Raft 
of the Medusa with the framed area was probably first conceived in the 
Revolt drawings. 


If this serial connection of the Jouvenet, the Revolt, and the fin- 
al painting of the Raft be allowed, then further and looser connections 
can be drawn between the Raft and Jouvenet's Triumph. The most obvious 
are the solidly knit, sculptural figures with their firm,clear surfaces, 
the strong light and shade, and the disposition in breadth rather than 
in depth. Both have an extremely dramatic air, resulting from the vio- 
lent action supplemented by the method of grouping, which is fluent as 
well as clear. And finally it must be noted that it is an allegorical 
subject by Jouvenet that influenced Géricault, rather than a purely his- 
torical or genre subject, even though in both there is an apparently 
close observation of the model.?? The tendency toward idealization could 
be marked in Gericault from an early date. Subjects of a purely genre 
Origin, such as the Riderless Horse Race, took on the air of allegory 
and general symbolism as he gradually refined away incidental detail. 
This could constitute, then, a further point of similarity in these . 
paintings. 


The connection between Gericault and Jouvenet cannot be considered 
sporadic or relative solely to this work. A Descent from the Cross by 
Jouvenet was among those paintings, great in scale and subject, that 
Géricault had copied in his youth.*° Though but one of a number of scat- 
tered influences at that time, Jouvenet became later,during the develop- 
ment of the Butchers of Rome, the determining influence on that work. 
And as a last evidence of the connection of the Raft of the Medusa with 
Jouvenet we have the comment of the contemporary critic, Delécluze, that 
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Géricault was returning to the old French school, to Jouvenet entre 
autres.*1Delécluze is also known to have remarked in a letter that the 
Raft of the Medusa had "seemed to him a reminiscence of Jouvenet's Mira- 
culous Draught of Fishes."** Though these impressions of Delécluze were 
thrown out almost as asides, they merit more attention than has been ac- 
corded them by the modern critics. 


Finally, however, Jouvenet's influence can only be estimated in con- 
junction with a consideration of the influence operative on Géricault 
during the Italian trip, for the question must immediately arise as to 
why Jouvenet did not influence Géricault more strongly in his earlier 
works. Jouvenet must have been among Géricault's earliest impressions. 
A Jouvenet copy of his own Triumph of Justice, made for the Parlement de 
Rennes, hung in the Parlement de Rouen during Géricault's childhood 
there, and Jouvenet himself was a Rovennais. Yet he remained but one of 
a number of great painters whose works Géricault copied in his youth.: 
What appears to have been the fact is that Géricault was not prepared to 
absorb Jouvenet's highly evolved type of late Baroque composition until 
he had put himself through a course of that very Classicism that was at 
the root of the French Baroque development. It could not be through the 
Baroque style of Géricault's early idol, Rubens, but rather ‘through 
Michelangelo and, less spectacularly yet more tellingly, through Raphael 
that Géricault could approach the Baroque style of Jouvenet. This we 
have seen in the evolution of the Butchers of Rome from a drawing simi- 
lar to Raphael's Sacrifice at Lystra to a painting similar to a group in 
Jouvenet's Cleansing of the Temple. 


In Italy Gericault had acquired style; he had learned how, in the 
simplest terms, to compose figures into dignified and coherent groups. 
But it was from Jouvenet that Géricault, under the impelling inspiration 
of a great subject, learned to direct them toward a single dramatic end. 


It is on the criterion of dramatic unity that the great distinction 
between Géricault and Gros is based. It is certainly possible to break 
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down Gericault's figure groupings into elements borrowed or remembered 
from one place or another. So many of these motives are similar to 
those used in works of Gros that undue significance has been given to 
Gros' influence, even to the extent of finding Géricault in some way the 
fulfillment of Gros' tendencies. This is to fail to understand the 
unique path that Géricault had cut out for himself. Already we have con- 
trasted Gericault's first great work, the Chasseur & Cheval, and Gros' 
contemporary Prince Murat. Now if we compare the Raft of the Medusa 
with another contemporary Gros, the Embarkation of the Duchess of Angou- 
léme (fig. 24), exhibited in the same Salon as the Raft, we are supplied 
with termini for their two lines of development up to 1819. The utter 
disparity of the two styles is at once apparent. Gros uses the same vio- 
lent movements for his individual figures, but all these movements add 
up to a kind of aimless flutter passing over a great crowd of people, 
incoherently disposed except for a formal planar arrangement across the 
picture. 


In his great period under Napoleon, Gros had borrowed his spirit 
from the romance and splendor of the Empire. That had been able to in- 
form even the mincing arabesque elegance of the Prince Murat with the 
breadth of life. But with the fall of Napoleon and the self-exile of 
David, that life went out of Gros. Had Géricault not sought older styl- 
istic roots than the work of Gros, or had he not sought a deeper contact 
with his material than Gros' chic handling of the specifically romantic 
aspects of his subject, it is unlikely that he would have had his great- 
est triumph just when Gros appeared to be on the verge of artistic bank- 
ruptcy. 


Though many comparisons have been drawn between the Raft of the 
Medusa and the great Napoleonic works of Gros, particularly the Battle 
of Bylau and the Pest House at Jaffa, it always seems possible to draw 
the same comparisons even more Closely with much older works. Already 
we have considered the foreground treatment of the Raft of the Medusa 
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and seen its similarity to the Jouvenet Triumph. A comparison with the 
Pest House will serve only to confirm that similarity with the Jouvenet, 
despite the great number of almost identical motives that appear in the 
Gros. The pointing group at the back of the Raft has been compared to 
the similar group to the left in the Battle of Eylau. If we compare 
that group in the Raft to the similarly employed group in the middle 
ground of Raphael's Transfiguration,** we will see how much more closely 
the essential dramatic character cleaves to the Raphael. Though it 
would be impossible to declare that Géricault was not influenced by 
David and Gros, for both of whom he had the deepest admiration, yet we 
Can maintain that that influence was but a normal absorption of his art- 
istic atmosphere, and that for his basic guidance he went elsewhere. 


In the beginning it was Rubens who served to guide Géricault to a 
new independent style. But that it was at last the Frenchman Jouvenet 
rather than the Fleming Rubens who brought Géricault to a kind of neo- 
Baroque is easy to understand. Géricault, like Jouvenet, always sought 
that integrity of the individual figure, which is as far from the Ba- 
roque anonymity of Rubens' figures as is his naturalism of movement from 
the motionless, crystallized activity of Michelangelo's figures. In 
Jouvenet, Géricault found a modified Baroque style that did not sacri- 
fice movement to arrangement nor the single figure to the movement of 
the whole, but which permitted each figure to retain a dramatic quality 
and even a certain symbolism. Jouvenet's style was rooted in direct ob- 
servation and conditioned by it; yet it retained a monumental grandeur. 
This combination was congenial to Géricault, for he too was looking for 
an expressive means of representing contemporary events while at the 
same time avoiding the pettiness of genre. 
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I am indebted to Professor Walter Friedlaender for suggesting this subject to me, and for 
aiding me with valuable advice. : 

Praviel, Armand, Le radeau de la Méduse, Paris, 1934, gives the entire story. 

Jean Louis Théodore André Gericault was bom September 26, 1791, in Rouen and died in Paris, 
Jammary 26, 1624. He was the pupil of Carl Vernet and then of Gérin. 

Painted in 1804. 

Géricmlt had made many copies of the work of both Rubens and Titian which are recorded by 
his biographer Charles Clément in his Géricault, étude biographique et critique avec le cat- 
alogue raisonné de l'oeuvre du sattre, Paris, 1879, 3rd ed., pp. 33-34. Virtually all of 
these appear to be lost, but ome copy is published, that now in the Collection of Pierre Dlu- 
baut of Rubens' Narie de Medicis, illustrated ty Max. Gauthier, Géricault, Paris, 1935 (Col- 
lection des Mattres), Pl. XVI. 

A copy of Caravaggio's Entombwent by Géricault is listed in Clément, op. cit., p. 33. The 
Entombuent was then in Paris as part of the Napoleonic loot (cf. Musée francais, Paris, 1803, 
Vol. I, Part 4, no. 8). 

Even the drawing of the horse, surprisingly, was incoherent. The rump, the head and the right 
foreleg could not belong to the same horse. The cuirassier himself was very apparently dram 
from a seated model. His right leg is wrong, and his right sleeve looks empty while it ends 
in a mighty fist. There is no motivation of the strain in either the horse or man because the 
reins hang limp. The published criticisms of such defects were very harsh (cf. Clément, of. 
ctt., pp. 67-68). 

Clément, op. cit., pp. 67 f. 

Ibid., Dp. 334, no. 38, where this is dated 1612-1816. Cidment's dating is always a difficult 
problem because he never states his reasms, which were often of the best, being first hand 
information, tut which at other times may have been nothing more than random guess-work. 

In the Trevise Collection. Illustrated in Régamey, Raymond, Géricault, Paris, 1928, Pl. VIII. 


Géricmlt had copied this subject from several different masters: Rubens, Jouvemet, Bourdon. 


Cf. Clément, op. cit., pp. af. 
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Now in the Louvre. Illustrated in Martine, Charles, fhéodore Géricault, Paris, 1928, Pl. IV. 
As it appears in an Endymion sarcophagus probably in the Louvre at that time, since F. de 
Clarac reproduced it in his Musée de sculpture (published 1826-47). Cf. Reinach, Salomon, 
Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, I, Paris, 1897, 63. 

The Louvre at this time, to judge by the official publication, Musée francais, must have 
been literally crowded with everything from Italy that was at once famous and portable. 

Cf. Clément, of cit., p. 33. 

E.g. La Charrette des Blesses, Hommage aux Braves du 45°, etc. 

Besides these artistic motives, a more personal one certainly had much to do with his trip: 
an unfortunate love affair which resulted in a child whom Géricault supported for the rest 
of his life. Cf. Opresa, G., oéricault, Paris, n.d. pp. 49 f. 

Géricault departed for Italy at the end of September or the beginning of October, 1816. He 
went first to Florence where he stayed but a short time,going on very soon to Rome where he 
remained for the rest of the time he was in Italy. He returmmed to France in September 1817, 
by way of Siena. Clément, op. cit., pp- 81 f., 110. 

Two of the most beautiful are Leda (Louvre) and Idylle (Louvre), illustrated in Gauthier, 
op. ctt., Pl. XXVIII, XXIX. 

Cf. Friedlaender, Walter, Von David bis Delacroix, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1930 (in his 
Hauptstroesungen der franzoesischen Malerei von David bis Cezanne, I), 108. 

Traced by Nancy Wynne, "Gericault's Riderless Racers," Magazine of Art, XXXI (1938), 209-213, 
Cidément, op. cit., pp. 296-298, no. 82-90, and pp. 338-342, no. 58-73, catalogues eight 
sketches and sixteen drawings. For illustrations of many of these drawings, cf. Wyme, loc. 
ctt. 

Illustrated by Wnne, op. cit., p. 209. This picture was painted in the spring of 1617. Cf. 
Cidment, of. cit., p. 95. 

Comparisona with antique sarcophagi are numerous; cf. Reinach. op. cit., I, 11-17. Fried- 
laender, op. cit., p. 107, states that casts of the Parthenon frieze were available in Rome 


at this time. The famous antique group, the Horse Tasers of the Quirinal, was, of course, 
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23 


24. 


25. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


the most obvious example to Géricault. Some influence of Raphael is certainly to be assumed, 
for we have a clear document to this in the copy he made of at least a part of the Hello- 
dorus fresco. This 1s a small 011 sketch in the Musée Bonnat, Bayonne. Michelangelo's influ- 
ence is plain in a type of figure that.persists in many of the drawings.One good example is 
found in the drawing illustrated by Wynne,op. cit., p. 210. This is the figure lying on the 
ground resting on one arm. Other examples are seen in Martine, op. cit., Pl. VII (Louvre) 
and in the Marie Sterner Galleries Catalogue, First exhibition in America of Géricault, New 
York, Nov. 16, 1936, no. 118. These Michelangelo figures were all excluded in the final 
redaction. 

Clément, op. cit., p. 299, no. 95, states that this picture was done in Paris, inspired by 
the slaughter house in the Rue Pepiniere. 

Now in Louvre. Illustrated in Régamey, ob. ctt., Fi. Bi. 

Such sacrifice scenes are extremely common in antique reliefs, Trajan's colum alone having 
several. The closest, however, is that on the Arch of Beneventum; the Raphael tapestry cited 
is almost identical with the scene on the Arch, and was obviously derived from some such 
source. A Géricault drawing in the Musée Bonnat, Bayonne, Arch. Phot. 1975, shows a sacri- 
fice scene of which the format definitely recalls an antique relief. 


Now in the Musée de Lyons. 


. This figure appears in the drawing cited above, note 24. 


When he left Rome, Géricault left behind him a huge, unfinished thirty-foot canvas of this 
subject. Cf. Clément, op. cit., p. 104. 

Correard, Alexandre, and J. B. Henri Savigny, Le Naufrage de la frbgate la Méduse, Paris, 
1817. 

Cidment, op. cit., pp. 300-305, no. 97-108 and pp. 350-356, no. 109131, p. 387, no. 136- 
138, catalogues fourteen sketches and twenty-six drawings, though there are certainly some 
errors here. No collection or chrmology of these drawings has ever been published. 

This sketch contains in one place or another on the sheet, almost all the essential figure 


elements of the final work. 
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The orientation of this sketch is a problem. Though almost a full statement of the final 
form of the picture, it is oriented in the opposite direction. I know it only through’ a 


nineteenth century engraving, and it might have been reversed in reproduction. 


. The painstaking accuracy of Géricanlt's preparations is fully described by ciément, op. cit., 


Pp. 129-135.The most interesting aspects of this preparation, however, are the uses to which 
he put all this information.It seemed to serve him rather as an inspiration than as a model. 
Even the number of survivors varies greatly from sketch to sketch. The corpses with which he 
filled his studio seem to have served him more for atmosphere than for direct use, since he 
used professional models and his own friends in drawing the figures. The unearthly greenish 
yellow of the cadavers on the raft did not come from any of his supply of dead bodies but 
from a friend suffering from jaundice. 

One of the most consistent criticisms of the painting was against the limited amount of 
water shown. Ibid., p. 168. 

Oprescu, of. cit., pp. 99 f., discusses this point. 

Cf. the illustration in Praviel, of. cit., p. 86; and Clément, op. cit., Dp. 18. 

There were no less than four versions of this composition available at that time, an addi- 
tional example, that in Rouen (a copy of his own work by Jouvenet painted for the Parlement 
de Rouen in 1714) having been destroyed in 1812. Cf. Musée national du Louvre, Catalogue des 
peintures exposées dans les galeries, I, Bcole francaise, Paris, 1925, pp. 143 f., no. 44a. 
The major work was painted for the ceiling of the Parlement de Rennes in 1694-5. A sketch 
now in the Louvre was acquired in Normandy in 1889; other studies existed in the Musée de 
Grenoble, Petit Palais, and Louvre. 

Ciément, op. cit., Dp. 127, states that this figure was added at the last moment in the foyer 
of the Theatre des Italiens where the Salon was held that year. 

This statement is based on the type of individualism in certain of the details. 

Cf. supra, note 5. 

Delécluze, M. E.-J., Louis David, son école, et son temps, Paris, 1855, p. %82: Mais dans le 


tableau du Radeau de la Néduse, il se trouuit des innovations importantes, si toutefois le 
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mot innovations, qui n'est ici que relatif, convient d des moyens que Géricault avait ea- 
pruntés aux peintres de L’école des Carraches et & quelques artistes frangais, 3% Jouvenet 
entre autres. Clément, op. cit., pp. 154-155, relates him to Carravaggio, Jouvenet, and the 
Bolognese only in lighting and form relief. 

42. Clément, op. cit., p. 165, note 1. 

43. Brought to France in 1797 (cf. Musée frangaise, Vol. I, part 2, no. 1); copied by Géricanlt 


in 1814 (cf. Clément, op. cit., catalogue, pp. 317 f. no. 164). 
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PLATE XLI 


Fig. 1. Géricault, Chasseur a Fig. 3. Géricault, Cui:rassier Blessé 


Cheval, Paris, Louvre. quittant le Feu, Paris, Louvre. 


Fig. 2. Gros, Prince Murat, Paris, 
Collection of Prince Murat. 
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PLATE XLII 


Fig. 4. Géricault, Hommage aux Braves 


du 45°, New York, Marie Sterner Gallery. 


Fig. 5. Poussin, Et tn Arcadia ego, Paris, Louvre. 
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PLATE XLITI 


Fig. 7. Pietro da Cortona, Triumph of Bacchus, Rome, Capitoline Museum. 


Fig. 6. Géricault, Triumph of Silenus, Orléans, Museum. 


PLATE XLIV 


Fig. 8. Géricault, Triumph of Galatea, Fig. 9. Michelangelo, Sistine 
Bayonne, Musée Bonnat. Ceiling (detail), Rome, Vatican. 


Fig. 10. Géricault, Riderless Horse Race, Paris, Louvre. 
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PLATE XLII 


Fig. 18. Géricault, Drawing for the Raft of the Medusa, 
Paris, Collection of the Duc de Trévise. 


Fig. 19. Géricault, Study for the Raft of the Medusa, Paris, 
Louvre (Collection Moreau-Nélaton). 
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PLATE XLVIII 


Fig. 21. Jouvenet, Triumph of Justice, detail, 
Paris, Palais des Beaux-Arts. 


Fig. 22. Géricault, Drawing of the Revolt 
against the Officers, Paris, ex-—Hulot 
Collection. 
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Fig. 20. Géricault, Drawing of the Revolt 
against the Officers, Rouen, Museum. 
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PLATE XLIX 


Fig. 23. Géricault, The Raft of the Medusa, Paris, Louvre. 


Fig. 24. Gros, Embarkation of the Duchesse d'Angouleme, Bordeaux, Museum. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF VERMEER* 
by 
Stanley Meltzoff 145 


The Lace Maker of Vermeer was sold for s6s francs in 1851. Twerty 
years later, it brought six thousand francs.’ A Vermeer which passed in 
sale for 4os francs in 1837 was bid up to 75,000 francs in 1889.7 A 
Vermeer which would have gone begging at a thousand francs in 1850 could 
not be purchased for eight thousand times that sum ten years ago.’ The 
Catalyst for this alchemy was a series of passages in the Musees de la 
Hollande of Thoré-Burger and his articles in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
of 186s." 


The revival of Vermeer was part of a general rise in the estimation 
of Northern painters, but his immediate popularity was due to the pecul- 
iar nature of his art. Vermeer did not become merely one of an increas- 
ingly valued class of painters, but their epitome. The style of Vermeer, 
in the relation in which it stood to the body of Dutch painting, was 
precisely that which the generation which revived him found most valua- 
ble. Thoré-Birger, who expressed the taste of his generation by reviving 
Vermeer,was one of those most influential in creating that taste. In the 
process of creating a new esthetic, Thoré-Birger was forced into contact 
with those paintings which formed the best historical precedent for it. 
This neat coincidence of factors permits this revival to be used as a 
Critical problem in the history of taste. 


Each of the broad styles in nineteenth century France was reflected 
in the choice of some past artist or style as an ancestor. Vermeer was 
revived as part of the taste which immediately preceded Impressionism. 
In such a choice only those elements of the past were defended or copied 
which were present in the esthetic of the revivalist. Thus, after 1830, 
the Romanticists began anew to appreciate the Rococo period3 In their 
pastiches they revived the coloristic Rococo as a tinted paradise, re- 
mote in time and place, of talented and aristocratic gallants. At the 
Same time, Le Sueur received the attention of tke Catholic and classi- 
cistic school of Ingres. When still-life and small genre began to be ex- 
hibited in the Salons after 1840, middle-class collectors and critics of 
the Republican left began to support the forgotten Chardin in opposition 
to the new Rococo.*In the years before the Revolution of 1848 a style 
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more severe and monumental than the preceding small genre arose, and at- 
tention was given to the Le Nains. The brothers Leleux, Millet, Courbet, 
and others began to create the Realist style which aimed at reproducing 
scenes of dailv life with all the immediacy chiaroscuro could give. The 
Le Nains, who were among the rare seventeenth century French Caravaggi- 
Sti, and whose sad, ragged peasants implied an attitude of democracy, 
were rediscovered by the Realist theoretician Champfleury.’ 


Similarly, the rediscovery of Vermeer occurred at a point when his 
style approximated that of the early Impressionists, who were at the 
Same time late Realists. Towards 1860, Courbet began to concentrate 
more on the landscape and less on the people. His canvases became full 
of strong color and increasing light, and their surface gradually turned 
into a uniform, broadly applied impasto. The young Impressionists who 
were Courbet's followers turned the shadow of Courbet into a color of 
sunlight. At first, people in leisure activities occupied their canvas- 
es. Later the light-filled scene of such activities predominates, but 
always the effect of sensational immediacy is sought. Vermeer, who used 
pigment applied in broad touches of color, without glazes, and whose 
shadows contain more light than any other seventeenth century painter, 
corresponds to the last stages of Realism and the first moments of Im- 
pressionism. The boundaries of his bland world are those that an inti- 
mate glance might take in, and they give just that umcomposed, momentary 
quality sought later by the Impressionists. Vermeer's bright, uninter- 
preted reality lies between that of Courbet and the early Renoir. 


Stylistic kinship is not enough to explain the initiation of a re- 
vival, but it makes clear the reasons for its wide and instantaneous re- 
ception. To point out stylistic similarities only transfers the problem 
to another level, for it is necessary to find out on what base a feeling 
for style exists, and how the revivalist comes to be chosen to express 
the new feeling for style. 
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Just as each style chose works of art from the past as its ances- 
tors, so it chose some present place as the homeland where its ideal 
form of life was most closely displayed. The gentlemen of 1820 made the 
grand tour of Italy and then left for England. Afoot and afloat, the Ro- 
manticists of 1830 rushed in native disguise to Algeria and Venice, and 
in the 1840's to Spain and Turkey. The Realists soberly took the trains 
north to Munich and Brussels or east to Switzerland. Towards 1860 Hol- 
land at last drew the tourists, and this made possible the rediscovery 
of Vermeer who could be seen only there. Gautier, who had led the pack 
to Spain in 1840, went to the Low Countries in 1858. Viardot, Baudelai- 
re, Courbet, Du Camp, Blanc, and a host of others took the trains north. 


Hugo and Thoré spent part of their exile there to be near their publish- 


ers, Poulet-Malassis and Paul Lacroix, who had moved their firms to 
Brussels. Such an emigration has no one cause. Many went because it was 


near Paris, yet free of the surveillance of the police dictatorship of 
Louis Napoleon. To some, the comfortable domesticity of the Lowlands and 
their Protestant overtones of democracy proved an attractive relief from 
the gaudy lupanars of Paris where the couturier and the maitresse ruled 
in whispers. Maxime Du Camp, a Realist gossip, began the letters which 
described his visit to Holland in 1857 with a description of some cows 
of Paulus Potter which he had seen grazing in a London drawing room® He 
wrote that the true spirit of Holland was embodied in this painting: 


"It is bathed in brilliant light, but it is nonethe- 
less as sweetly gentle as a caress and it has an in- 
timate, heartwarming peacefulness...This picture is 
all of Holland. 


Such a Holland was like the France which was posing in those same years 
for the Barbizon school.’ Yet the hearthside was attractive in a more 
perverse way, for the appreciation of the exoticism of domesticity was 
not impossible to a decade which admired the dandy who had his coat ar- 
tificially worn threadbare. 
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There was a more simple excuse for the voyage north of Du Camp and 
others. They went to report on the relatively unknown museums of the 
Lowlands. The early voyagers had found the country of their choice epi- 
tomized in its paintings, and so it was in the collections of Holland. 
It was inevitable that Vermeer would be seen among the others, and Du 
Camp was not the only tourist to observe the View of Delft which hung 
conspicuously in the Hague.+? Du Camp's comments reveal the pattern of 
appreciation: 


"This Jan Van Der Meer, a painter whose name alone I 
had known...is a bold painter who proceeds by means 
of flat areas of color freely applied in an impasto 
which stands off the canvas. "13 


Du Camp has here found a correspondence between Vermeer and the most ad- 
vanced contemporary practice, but he did more, for he admired Vermeer in 
a way which measured the change of taste that made the revival of Ver- 
meer possible. He praised the View of Delft in contrast to a Paradise of 
Velvet Brueghel, which would have been preferred a hundred years earlier. 


Between the beginning of the eighteenth and the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there had been a gradual shift in taste from the manner 
of the Flemish to the more quiet and domestic genre of the Dutch. A 
Teniers remained popular, but Vermeer's appreciation had to wait for a 
change of taste. The attitude of the Rococo gentleman to Northern genre 
was made clear in a letter to the Mercure de France of 1733.!" The taste 
for Dutch and Flemish painting was attacked as trivial in the spirit 
of Lovis XIV: 


"Not all are content with the simple, the naive, and 
the rustic", wrote the anonymous correspondent; "they 
wish the grand, the sublime, the pathetic, and the 


the extraordinary. "5 


. 
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But the author softened his complaints by praising the genre for its pa- 
tience, minuteness, and care. Thus, those Northern paintings which were 
at the same time extraordinary and precisely finished, were most liked. 
Velvet Brueghel and Teniers, by count of references in the Mercure de 
France, were most popular,?® and similar bambochades filled every im- 
portant cabinet in France. With indiscriminate passion the encyclopedist 
collectors bought everything offered on the market and crammed into 
their mansions paintings filled with the wealth of fauna and flora that 
so delighted the Northern masters: On the ormolu secretaries stood col- 
lections of shells and minerals, while on the walls above hung quarrel- 
ing boors, botanical paradises, and children, half-heathen and half- 
dressed. 


Gradually an atmosphere more favorable to painters like Vermeer 
arose, for the growing popularity of the style of Greuze and Chardin 
made it possible to admire the less sensational qualities of Northern 
genre. As early as Largilliére painters went north to study, and as ear- 
ly as Gersaint dealers made the trip to buy cheaply what they could sell 
dear.*’ Gradually, as familiarity with the field increased, types and 
artists began to be distinguished. But Vermeer had been so thoroughly 
lost in the scuffle through attributions to better known names and the 
lack of interest in painters of his type, that by the time someone took 
interest in him, he had been lost. Lebrun,*8one of those dealers who 
began to sell the hitherto neglected Dutch intimists, published a volume 
of engravings of his stock from 1792 to 1796.19 There was included a 
Geographer by Vermeer, of whom Lebrun wrote: 


"This Van der Meer, of whom the historians say no- 
thing, is worth particular attention. He is a very 
great painter in the manner of Metzu. His works are 
rare, and more known and apprecia*ed in Holland than 
elsewhere...He was especially fond of rendering 
effects of sunlight and succeeded sometimes to the 
point of illusion. "?° 
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His Galerie des peintres flamands, hollandais, et allemands (1792-6) is 
full of other surprising prefigurations of later taste, for he called De 
Hooch, Hobbema and Maes great masters who deserved attention despite the 
neglect of historians. Elsewhere the same movement of taste that turned 
his interest to Vermeer led him to recommend the equally unknown broth- 
ers Le Nain who were the closest seventeenth century French parallels 
to the Dutch masters?! 


Thus for a moment during the Revolution the quiet realism of De 
Hooch and Vermeer received real attention. Under the first Republic the 
useful activities of the citizens had become social virtues so that it 
was possible to praise a style concerned with daily life.*2In the de- 
bates of the Societé revolutionnaire et republicaine des arts Lebrun, 
whose stock consisted mostly of Northern genre, defended small easel 
paintings against the grand style of the peintres d'histoire. Greuze had 
been defended as moral, but Lebrun defended the Dutch simply as true. 
The necessities of the Revolution had replaced the everyday realism of 
Chardin, which had first accompanied the rise of bourgeois sentiment, 
with a style more fitted to display the stoical and heroic citizen, yet 
for a brief moment even David seemed on the point of creating an in- 
tensely realistic style. 


That moment which presented a chance for a rediscovery of Vermeer 
was soon over. The demands of the Empire for a public, monumental art 
prevented the explicit appearance of realism in David, but in him there 
was always a strong literal undercurrent.*? His pupils, who edited the 
numerous vglumes reproducing the plundered canvases which came in the 
wake of the Napoleonic armies returning from the North, admired the 
paintings extremely.** Although their taste ran to Rubens, Teniers, 
Velvet Brueghel and masters of that sort, the Sleeping Sentinel of Fa-- 
britius, a master more forgotten than his pupil Vermeer, was enthusias- 
tically praised as the masterpiece of a "great but unknown painter". 25 
Although the Empire might admire the military realism of the Sleeping 
Sentinel, the moment for reviving the domestic genre had passed. 
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In England, meanwhile, the Dutch had received a more consistent .at- 
tention from the time of Reynolds. Whereas the Italian masters fluctuat- 


ed violently in price, the Dutch enjoyed a slow but steady rise?® In 
such a market the British dealer, Smith, attempted a Catalogue raisonne’ 
for the convenience and education of amateurs.?’ Notice was given to 
Vermeer, once as a “scholar of Metsu", and once as a "scholar of de 
Hooch". 


"Writers appear to be entirely ignorant of the works 
of this excellent artist..." Smith wrote, "(whose) 
pictures are treated with much of the elegance of 
Metsu mingled with a little of the manner of De 
Hooch...this painter is so little known by reason of 
the scarcity of his works that it is quite inexpli- 
cable how he attained the excellence many of them 
exhibit. "28 


Smith had neither the opportunity to see much of Vermeer's work nor the 
information necessary to reconstruct his life, yet from his time the re- 
vival of Vermeer was imminent. Dealers before, and dealers after ex- 
pressed an interest in Vermeer, and Thoré, who eventually was to com- 
plete the job, became a connoisseur as a dealer.*® Dealers, however, 
were only the instruments of a broader taste. 


Under the Directoire and the Empire a certain apologetic reserve 
had always been present in the opinions of even the strongest supporters 
of Northern genre, but the Romanticists began to give it an altogether 
special value. The triumph of a coloristic style raised Flemish painting 
from the level of a valuable curiosity to that of genius. In the first 
pleasant years of the reign of Louis Philippe, the Rococo was revived as 
the true Cythera, and Flanders as the land of Cocaigne, the paradise of 
gross sensual delights.?° No hero in the feuilletons could take his 
ease with pipe and glass without being viewed as a Flemish painting by 
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the author?! When plotting did not take place in the ruins of a nunnery, 
it occurred as often as not in a room lit by a single Rembrandtesque 
candle. The clatr-obscur of each young bohemian's garret gave to the 
turnips which served him as dinner the varnish of a Flemish masterpiece. 
Flamand was used as an adjective of value rather than of place. 


At first the extravagant burlesque of a Teniers or the mystery of 
Rembrandt held preference, but towards 1840 the more quiet naturalism of 
the little Dutch began to be admired. A marked change in favor of the 
Dutch occurred between 1830 and 1850. When the Dutch were first liked,it 
was for reasons favorable to the Flemish. L’'Artiste lithographed Ter- 
borch and Metsu for the first time in 1837.72In the appended biogra- 
phies, the commentator explained that such Northern works had long been 
anonymous because they belonged to the despised class of bambocciata; 
and because their terrible names were so much harder for a Frenchman to 
pronounce than those of the Italians.?? Significantly, the commentator 
preferred the Metsu because its content was lower, that is, more like 
the Flemish. He would certainly have preferred Teniers to either Ter- 
borch or Metsu. Ten years later the situation was reversed. After 1845, 
when Gautier, Baudelaire, Thore, Champfleury, and Houssaye approved, in 
the dedications to their Salons, the true representation of middle 
class activitv,?*attention was directed to those painters who portrayed 
the bourgeoisie in respectable and even polite leisure. The Dutch ra- 
ther than the Flemish were favored. The third stage of this change was 
reached by Champfleury-during the Realist battle of the 1850's. Champ- 
fleury not only decided that the best Flemish (sic/) painters were Ter- 
borch, Metsu, and Van Mieris, but he also condemnea Teniers and Ostade 
for painting the people disrespectfully.*> The cycle was completed by 
Thore-Birger who clarified the esthetic and provided the historical 
facts to support this change of taste.?® Thoré-Burger spent the last 
years of his life as the first French connoisseur of Dutch painting, 
distinguishing schools and hands, and seeking the documentation for 
names and dates. The historical objectivity which he demanded in his 
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study of Dutch painting was like the naturalism he supported in contem- 
porary art and rediscovered in the art of the past. 


Thdophile Thore (William Burger) 37 


The rediscovery of Vermeer by Thore-Burger was part of his activity 
as a pioneer of French art history, but his art-historical interests 
were joined to an esthetic which he had helped to create. Both in turn 
depended narrowly or his active political life, which provided the op- 
portunity for his physical contact with the paintings of Vermeer. 


Théophile Thore came of a Republican family whose tradition he up- 
held in every French crisis from his youthful activities in 1830. He be- 
came well known as a critic in the 1840's, and, with Balzac, was one of 
the founders of the Societe des artistes, a sort of intellectual trade 
union. So much respect was his, both as a critic and as a political 
theorist, that he received 73,000 votes in the elections that followed 
the Revolution of 1848. As a sort of representative of the République 
des arts et lettres he entered the legislature with Victor Hugo, David 
d'Angers, and Louis Bonaparte. Implicated in the abortive May coup of 
Barbes and Albert, who represented the Parisian proletariat, Thoré was 
forced to flee to London. He was soon able to return and found the Jour- 
nal de la vraie republique whose masthead read: 


"Without social revolution there can be no true re- 
public." 


Shortly afterwards, his presses were broken, he himself proscribed, and 
forced again to cross the channel. La liberté, a brochure written in 
1850, reveals the color of his political beliefs: 


."Three forms of servitude: Catholicism, Monarchism, 
Capitalism; three forms of liberty: Republic, Demo- 
cracy, Socialism. "?® 
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Written in an atmosphere in which Marx was working, such opinions were 
not altogether unusual, but it must be remembered that Thore's politics 
were closer to those of his compatriot, Provdhon, and continued to re- 
flect the position of the lower middle classes. Such opinions, once the 
dictatorship of Lovis Napoleon was established, won him his exile. 


As a republican refugee only the liberal and anti-clerical coun- 
tries of Europe were open to him; namely, Switzerland, England, and Hol- 
land, in all three of which he lived. Since Vermeer could be discovered 
only after extensive study in Holland, the position of an exile was a 
fortunate one for a revivalist. 


When Thore's politics had forced him into contact with the paint- 
ings of Vermeer, he was already prepared to admire them through an es- 
thetic which grew from his politics. At first, like all other talented 
youths of his time he was a Romanticist, but from the start his Romanti- 
Cism had a democratic tinge. His first important activity as a critic 
was his part in the battle for landscape. His support of the simple na- 
tnralism of Theodore Rousseau, whom he met in 183929 against such scen- 
ery painters as Aligny. and Huet had the democratic implications of the 
Nature essays of a Thoreau. Towards 1845, a grovp of young xepublican 
critics like Thore began to define their views. Clément de Ris, Champ- 
fleury, Thoré, amorg others, whom Charles Blanc called the ecole démo- 
cratique, °° began the movement from Romanticism in the process of de- 
fending the landscapists, the painters of the genre of contemporary 
life, and the revival of Chardin. With the literary support of Georges 
Sand, they favored an art which would serve as the portrait of the daily 
life of the common people. Thoré raised the slogan l'art pour l'homme, 
in contrast to l'art pour l'art. The vague body of opinion of the école 
démocratique was not clearly distinguished from Romanticism, and it only 
crystallised into a program after the Revolution of 1848 when it re- 
ceived its clearest expression in the Realism of Champfleury and Cour- 
bet. In the writings of Champfleury and the manifestoes of Courbet, the 
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concepts of truth and democracy were developed as the metaphysical and 
political faces of the love of the people. While Champfleury and the 
Realists were creating an esthetic with active political implications 
from the inchoate principles of the école démocratique,Thoré himself was 
gaged in direct political struggle for the same ideals. When Thoré again 
had time to concern himself with esthetic questions, his exile kept him 
from direct participation in the Realist battle, or in the enunciation 
of its principles. By 1861, when Thoré was able to return, Realism was 
being transformed into something much less aggressive, Naturalism. This, 
the first stage of Impressionism, resulted from the criticism of Realist 
politics and esthetics as too rigorous, and it reflected the change in 
the positions of both the government and its opposition. In 1850, when 
egalitarian demands had precipitated a revolution, Courbet's representa- 
tion of the lower classes in the name of truth had revolutionary and de- 
mocratic implications. But when the government sought to conciliate 
those classes in opposition to it, the representation of the daily life 
of the people in a form like Millet's had counter-revolutionary implica- 
tions. Millet's religious brutes, nourishing themselves or the bosom of 
the motherland in accordance with the eternal round of the seasons and 
the sun, seemed to carry on their broad backs the Church and the State, 
free of the transient vicissitudes of political life." The portrait of 
the people given in the name of truth became politically neutral when it 
could be interpreted as favorable to either the right or the left. More- 
over, by 1860 ten prosperous years had softened the attitude of the low- 
er middle classes who formed the base of opposition to Napoleon III. *? 
The general amnesty of 1861 permitted Thoré to return, and some years 
later Champfleury accepted a decoration from the government.*? This 
changing attitude is reflected in the course of the Realist revivals of 
the Le Nains and Folk art and in the revival of Vermeer which was intim- 
ately connected with them. Various members of the ecole democratique, 
including Thoré, had been interested in the brothers Le Nain as early as 
1846, but Champfleury, because they were his compatriots, was first to 
publish them. In the 1850's the Le Nains were revived as Realists, that 
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is to say, aS artists who, with literal respect, painted the poor demo- 
cratically. Champfleury dedicated his completed study of the Le Nains in 
1862 to Thoré, as an art historian who had helped to disentangle the Le 
Nains?* By that time the Le Nains were already beginning to be freed 
of polemical implications and considered rather as the portraitists of 
the home and family upon which the true France rested firmly. With such 
an attitude Thoré approached Vermeer towards 1860. In turn he dedicated 
his completed study of Vermeer to Champfleury as one who had begun the 
work.*5 Thoré's slogan, l'art pour l'homme, which had been vaguely de- 
mocratic in 1840, became politically aggressive during 1848, but by 1860 
it had come to mean only an art concerned with the timeless verities of 


life. The Dutch school offered Thoré his best examples: 


"In Holland since its emancipation at the end of the 
sixteenth century only intimate and civic painting 
has existed,"*° 


To Thoré, Rembrandt and Vermeer were the purest forms of Dutch art and 
thus the clearest states of l'art pour l'homme. It is significant that 
when Charles Blanc welcomed the rediscovery of Vermeer in 1861, he could 
find only three comparable painters: Bonvin, the pasticheur and revival- 
ist of Chardin, the brothers Leleux, and Courbet.*’ 


The greatest difference between the revival of Vermeer and that of 
the Le Nains from which it sprang, was that the former was rediscovered 
primarily as a part of art history. This was partly due to the fact that 
French art History had only begun to gather force in the 1850's. In 
France, at least, most of the pioneers of modern art-historical methods 
belonged to the ecole democratique and Thoré was one of the first among 
them. 


Towards 1834, he wrote to his mother ‘that he would occupy himself 
with fine arts, since few were concerned with it and he might soon gain 
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a special competence. '*8 It is characteristic of his attitude of preci- 
sion that his first work was concerned with the one Romanticist science, 
phrenology. From his beginnings as a critic he had demanded that the 
Louvre be arranged historically, insisted on precision in its catalogs, 
and advocated international art-histcrical congresses.’? In 1842, with 
Paul Lacroix (the Bibliophile Jacob), he founded the Alliance des Arts, 
which was one of the first organizations for cataloguing and exper- 
tising works of art. Its house organ, the Bulletin des Arts was an 
extremely novel idea both as a method of publicity and as a publication 
which dealt seriously with questions of connoisseurship. Champfleury's 
first employment as a critic was on its staff. The Alliance des Arts 
gave Thoré his training as an expert and, incidentally, his first view 
of Vermeer, whose View of Delft he saw on a brief voyage to Holland for 
the firm in 1842.5! The organization failed in 1847, but in 1855, with 
Thoré's advice, Paul Lacroix founded the Revue universelle des arts, one 
of the earliest art-historical periodicals. So rare was such a publica- 
tion that Charles Blanc, who founded the Gazette des Beaux-Arts in 1859, 
remarked on the fact that in 1840 few had been interested in names and 
dates, whereas in the space of twenty years it had become possible for 
a periodical concerned with such things to have ten thousand subscrib- 
ers.>? Such a change, of course, was partly due to the examples of the 
Germans and the English, who had begun earlier, but it is interesting 
that in France the instruments of the change were largely members of the 
Republican left. The materialism of the French left, and the belief in 
the connection of science and progress predisposed the democratic crit- 
ics to precise historical method. Moreover, Champfleury, in the revival 
of the Le Nains, had called for a "school of truth" in history which he 
compared to socialist propaganda’? This "school of truth" reached its 
first mature expression in Thore's investigations of the Dutch school. 
Just as the Realist truth of Courbet and the Le Nains became free of 
political implications in Thoré's revival of Vermeer, so the art-histo- 
rical method which at first was applied on the grounds of "justice" to 
"rescue forgotten painters" began to turn into a neutral scientific in- 
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strument in the hands of Thoré. The rediscovery of Vermeer was only pos- 
sible to a careful and precise connoisseur, for his paintings were al- 
most inextricably mingled with other hands, and his documentation was of 
the slightest. 


The Rediscovery of Vermeer 


When Thoré first went into exile, he turned from one misty politi- 
cal project to another until the fytility of such behavior became clear 
to him. Wearv of politics, and forced to earn his bread, he turned again 
to art. His reputation assured him of some market for brief critical ar- 
ticles, and the first chance for an extended series came with the 
World's Fair of 1857 in Manchester. Collected under the title Trésors 
d'art en Angleterre his essays served the French as the first historical 
introduction to the English school.** More important, in Manchester 
Thoré began to notice Hals who, until that time, had been despised. °5 
So intrigued was Thore with the revelation of Hals and the other Dutch 
on exhibition in Manchester that he determined to go to Holland whose 
museums were unvisited and whose private collections largely uncata- 
logued. 


Many others from Paris, London and Berlin had the same idea simul- 
taneously, but few had the time necessary to visit and disentangle the 
Dutch collections. Thoré had nothing better to do. In order to travel 
freely in Belgium without police interference he adopted the name Wil- 
liam Birger (citizen) which he used thereafter for his art-historical 
writings. A‘series of articles, collected under the title Musées de la 
Hollande (1858, 1860)5° resulted. Thore-Burger was able to make use of 
the documents that local historians had begun to gather too late for the 
English dealer Smith to use. Thore-Birger was able to complete the 
intuitions of his predecessors by the authentication of dates and signa- 
tures and the distinction of schools and hands. 
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Once Thoré-Birger was in Holland, Vermeer impressed him. In a first 
brief article he brought together the View of Delft, the View of the 
Streets of Delft, the Milkmaid, and the Head of a Girl with a Turban. 
Vermeer, he wrote, was a great artist of whom only the birth date of 
1632 and the name of his master, Fabritius, were known. Thoré-Birger 
praised the vigor, impasto, and color of Vermeer but the mode of apprec- 
iation could largely be taken for granted by that time. As further bits 
of information came to him, he included them in his articles which were 
widely read in France. When he was permitted to return in 1861, he 
spread his enthusiasm for Vermeer among his old friends who eagerly wel- 
comed the newly returned critic and his rediscovery.°® His study of 
Vermeer was summarized in a series of articles in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts of 1866,59 in which he defined the historical position of Vermeer 
and listed some seventy-five works, about half of which modern criticism 
has rejected. 


Thoré-Birger explained the revival on the grounds of justice: 


"firstly because Vermeer is a great painter, marvel- 
ous in his audacious originality, and also because 
either through ignorance or deceit he had been sac- 
rificed to luckier painters, above all to Peter de 
Hooch, just as Hobbema was robbed of his personali- 
ty to benefit Ruisdael."*®° 


Even in Thoré-Birger's catalogue, however, Vermeer was so mingled with 
other Dutch painters that the peculiar, unemotional, unanecdotal quality 
of his painting of conspicuous leisure was not then separated. The 
hushed inactivity of neat and shining Dutch interiors which was so spe- 
cially Vermeer's quality was not isolated by Thore-Burger. All that was 
clear to Thore-Burger was that a great painter of the type of De Hooch 
and Metsu had been dissolved in them and had to be filtered out. In the 
case of Vermeer, he overlooked the tree in examining its branches, but 
the forest had long been his special preserve. 
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Thoré-Birger confessed that he was puzzled that Vermeer shovld have 
needed rediscovery.°? He explained the revival by the growth of a 
strong art-historical interest in the previous decade, and as the result 
of the conjunction of a connoisseur and a great artist. One may wonder 
that Dutch historians who lived in contact with Vermeer did not discover 
him first. The Dutch and Belgians were among the best archivists in Eu- 
rope, but they were preoccupied with the problem of national origins and 
national glories. The scholars of the Lowlands turned out a number of 
biographical dictionaries to enshrine and advertise their national gen- 
iuses. A few such dictionaries, which aimed at completeness, included 
the name of Vermeer and sometimes praised it®? but none of the Dutch 
scholars bothered to reconstruct his work, and the opinion of the Dutch 
on their own masters did not affect the centers of taste. The market, 
and consequently taste, centered in the capitals, and only there was it 
possible to revalue a painter effectively. The Netherlandish historians 
worked on Rembrandt, Rubens, and the Van Eycks, quite content to accept 
the judgment of Paris and London on their later masters. When Lebrun in 
Paris, or Smith in London, assured of the correctness of their taste, 
wished for information about Vermeer, none was available. Indeed, it was 
the demand of the outside market that had caused the transfer of the 
work of Hobbema and Vermeer to other names and the impetus of an outside 
taste was needed before the work necessary to reconstruct him could be 
done. Terborch, Metsu and De Hooch had first to be established by an in- 
terest in their genre and by the practise of archival research before 
Vermeer could be disentangled. 


One may also wonder that the other French, English and German his- 
torians who aided Thoré-Birger did not publish before him.*? Waagen, 
for instance, or Paul Mantz, if put in contact with the works of Vermeer 
would surely have revived him as enthusiastically as they welcomed him. 
Thoré-Birger moved first because his exile offered him no better asylum 
or activity. His friends who came north had too little time to develop 
their critical intuitions, and they came prepared to admire other 
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things. The case of Charles Blanc is a curious one. He had been to 
Dresden but had never noticed the Courtesan of Vermeer until Thoré-Bir- 
ger pointed it outS* On revisiting the gallery Blanc saw that the Ver- 
meer was hung out of line and just above the famous Rembrandt Self Por- 
trait with Saskia, to which the attention of every tovrist was directed. 
For Blanc, Vermeer was both culturally and physically available, yet 
time was required to produce a contact. Thoré-Birger of necessity had 
that time. 


The rediscovery of Vermeer occurred at the point when a contempora- 
ry style began to approach his own. The movement'of taste which led to 
Impressionism brought into favor the domestic Dutch genre to which Ver- 
meer belonged. Thoré-Birger, one of those who helped formulate the new 
taste, served as the instrument for the revival of Vermeer. The same 
forces which led Thore-Birger to an esthetic peculiarly fitted to ad- 
mire Vermeer, and to the art-historical method necessary for his reviv- 
al, brought about his own exile which put him in physical contact with 
the paintings of Vermeer. It was appropriate that Thoré-Birger, who had 
done so much to create the possibility, had also the good fortune to 
create the actuality of the revival of Vermeer. 
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162 NOTES 


This paper ‘'s one section of a thesis on nineteenth-century revivals prepared under Dr. Wal- 
ter Friedlaender. 

The price history of this painting (cf. Hofstede de Groot, C.. A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century, I, London, 1908, 587, 


no. 11) is as follows: 


Sale Price in francs of 1901 
Vermeer 1696 Delft ca. 100 
Simmonsz 1776 Amsterdam 300 
Mu ilman 1813 Paris 187 
Lapér fer 1817 Par is 501 
Baron Nagel 1851 Hague 565 
Bl oc khuysen 1870 Paris 6000 


Lady and Domestic (Frick Collection, New York; Hofstede de Groot, op.cit., I, 596, no. 33) 


Sale Price in francs of 1901 
J. Van Belle 1720 Rotterdam 327 
Blondel de Gagney 1776 Paris 1250 
Poulain — 1780 Par 1s 2225 
Lebrun 1809 Paris 600 
Paillet 1818 Paris 460 
Duchesse de Berry 1837 Paris 405 
Dufours 1862 Paris ? 
Secre tan 1889 Paris 75, 000 
Paulovts ky ? 
Duveen price not available to public 
Frick price not available to public 


Prof. G. W. Eggers of City College told me that E. & A. Silberman of New York carried on ne- 


- BOtiations with the city of Vienna for the Czernin Self Portrait on behalf of Mr. Andrew 


Mellon, about ten years ago. The negotiations stopped at $2,000,000 or 9,000,000 francs of 
1901. 

Thoré, Théophile (William Birger, "Jan Van der Meer, de Delft", Revue universelle des arts, 
VIII (1858), 454-457. Idem, Musées de la follande, 1, Amsterdam et la Haye, Paris, 1858; II, 
Van der Hoop et Rotterdam, Paris, 1860. Idem, Galerie d'Arenberg &@ Bruxelles, Paris, 1859. 
Idem, "Galerie de MM. Pereire", Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XVI (1864), 193-213; 297-317. Idem, 
"Van der Meer de Delft", Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XXI (1866), 297-330; 458-470; 542-575. Some 


discussion of the revival of Vermeer occurs in such works on Vermeer as Vanzype, G., Vermeer 
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de Delft, Bruxelles, 1908; and De Vries, A. B., Jan Vermeer van Delft, Amsterdam, 1939. 
Those articles on Thoré in which it is treated will be mentioned later. 

For an extended treatment of the second Rococo, see the thesis cited above, note 1. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. This section of the thesis, under the title "The Rediscovery of the Le Nains® will ap- 
pear in the issue of Art Bulletin for September, 1942. 

Du Camp, Maxime, #n Hollande, Paris, 1859, p.1. 

Ibdid., p.2 

Is 1t too mich to connect the cows of Paulus Potter to Courbet's Demoiselles au bord de la 
Seine (1857)? 

Barbey d'aurevilly, J. A.. Du Dandyisme et de George Brummel, Paris, 1845, note 2. The 
threadbare original was an Engl-ish contemporary of Brummel. 

The View had been bought by the King of Holland in 1817 for 5000 florins. Among those who 
noted it were Viardot, Les musées d'Angleterre, de Belgique, de Hollande et de Russie, Pa- 
ris, 1860, p.xxx, and, of course, Du Camp and Thoré. 

Du Camp, op.cit., D. 36. 

"Seconde lettre écrite de Ch@lons en Champagne...au sujet des paintres flamands", Mercure 
de France, July, 1733, pp. 1505-13. 

Ibid., p. 1506. 

Deville, E., Index du Mercure de France, 1672-1832, Paris, 1910. The count runs as follows: 
Teniers, 45; Rubens, 27; Raphael, 27; Michelangelo, 13; Velvet Brueghel, 7; Metsu, 5; Ter- 
borch, 2 

From an unpublished study carried out under Dr. Walter Friedlaender of New York University: 
Armstrong, A., Dutch Paintings in the Collections of Bighteenth Century French Masters. 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun has left a very unflattering portrait of him in the role of husband in 
her Souvenirs, Paris, 1835-37. 

Lebrun, J. B. P., Galerie des peintres flamands, hollandais, et allemands, Paris, 1792-96, 
3 vols. 

Ibid., II, 49. Lebrun praised Vermeer again in his Recueil de gravures au trait, Paris, 
1809, II, 166, where the Frick Lady and Domestic, then in his possession, is reproduced. 
See the thesis mentioned in preceding footnotes. 

For this and the succéeding paragraph, see the interesting work of Brown, Milton, Painting 
of the Prench Revolution, New York, 1938, pp. 54-59. 

Ibid. This is the burden of Brown's analysis of David. 


Landon, C., Annales du musee, Paris, 1801-21, 27 vols. Idem, Tfableaux de vpenre et paysage, 
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Paris, 1805-08, 4 vols. Lavallée, T., Galerie du Musée de France, Paris, 1814-28. 

Landon, Annales du musée, Seconde collection, partie anciemme, IV (Paris, 1821), 110. 

Smith, J., Catalogue raisonné, London, 1829-42, 9 vols., I (London, 1820), xix. 

Ibid., loc.cit. 

Ibid., IV (London, 1834), 110, 242. Smith names only the Hague View. 

Gault de St. Germain, P. M., Guide des amateurs de tableaux pour les écoles allemande, fla- 
mande et hollandaise, Paris, 1841, II, 183. Gault de St. Germain knew and praised one real 
Vermeer, the Lacemaker, but he wrote of Vermeer: "Jean Van der Meer of Delft, born at 
Schoonnhaven or, according to others, at Harlem in 1628", which inextricably confused the 
three Vermeers. Thoré himself, through his Alliance des Arts, to be discussed later, was a 
dealer. 

See the thesis cited above for a collection of engravings and literary works in which the 
Rococo becomes the symbol for vicarious, aristocratic amorousness, and Flanders becomes the 
home of every gross sensual delight. 

For example Balzac, Peau de Chagrin, Chap. I, or Borel, P., Champavert, Chap. I. 

L'artiste, Sér. I, Vol. XII (1837), 316. 

"Terburg et Metzu", L'Artiste, Ser. I, Vol. XII (1837), 504-7. 

With the general swing to the left in almost all of Europe in 1845-46, what might be called 
an alliance between artist and bourgeoisie took place. This was reflected in many dedica- 
tions and Salons. Cf. Baudelaire, C., Curiosités esthétiques, Paris, 1868, pp. 2-3 (Intro- 
duction to "Salon de 1845"); pp.77-80 ("Salon de 1846" dedicated "Aux Bourgeois"); 193-98 
(a sectian of the "Salon de 1846" entitled "De 1'héroYsme de la vie moderne"). The dedica- 
tion of Champfleury's Chien Caillou (Paris, 1847, pp. 7-9) "aux bourgeois" was half ironi- 
cal. L'Artiste, sér. IV, Vol. I (1844), 3,note, contains a new dedication which reads 
Ainsi nous &crirons pour ceux qui ont des villas comme pour ceux qui travaillent...dans 
l'atelier. In that year a new section was created in L'Artiste, *"Ré publ ique des Arts de 
lettres". Cf. also Thoré, T., Salons de f. fhoré, 1844-1848, Paris, 1870, especially "Salon 
de 1847". 

Champfleury, Essai sur les freres Le Nain, Laon, 1850, p. 27. 

Thoré wrote that.he preferred De Hooch and Metsu because they were more simple and elegant, 
that is, for reasons precisely opposite to those of the earlier commentator of L'Artiste. 
T., "Salon de 1847", Salons de f. Thoré, 184-1848, Paris, 1870, pp. 508-9. 
Thoré-Birger is beginning to receive some of the attention he deserves. His life and works 
have been treated by the following: LeClerq, E., "William Biirger (Théophile Thore)", Revue 
de Belgique, June 16, 1869, pp. 132ff.; Schmarsow, A., and Klemm, B., W. Biirger-fhoré, Leip- 
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zig, 1911, 3 vols.; Marguery, H., "ln pionnier de l!histoire de l'art; Thoré-Birger", Ga- 
zette des Beaux-Arts, Sér. V, Vol. XI (1925), 220-45; 295-311; 367-80; Heppner, A., "Thoré- 
Birger en Hollande", Oud Holland, LV (1938), 17-34; 67-82; 129-144. All of these works dis- 
cuss Thoré's revival of Vermeer, but since this paper is concerned less with the work of 
Thoré than with the stream of revivals, it is not an unnecessary duplication. 

38. And further: "All history is a perpetual insurrection against the powers that rule the 
world", Neither the brochure nor the periodical were available to me, but both are exten- 
Sively quoted in the obituary of LeClerq, cited above. 

39. They occupied adjoining garrets. 

40. Also included were Félix Pyat, Alexandre Decamps, Auguste Luchet, and H. Robert. Blanc used 
the name in his Histoire des peintres francais au dix-neuvieme sia@cle, Paris, 1845, p.37, 
note 2. For an illuminating discussion of chis group see Rosenthal, L., Du Romantisme au 
‘Réalisme, Paris, 1914, p. 367, passin. 

41. Thoré's attitude towards Millet was ambiguous. He admired his realism, and the "subversive" 
air of his peasants, but found them somewhat too generalized and devout. Of Courbet he was 
a wholehearted supporter. Schmarsow, A., and Klemm, B., op.cit., III, 2-37. 

42. The analysis of the class and political alignments of the dictatorship of Napoleon III has 
been made by Marx in his fhe Bighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon. 1848 was carried through 
by the petty bourgeoisie, the newly formed Parisian proletariat, and, for awhile, other 
dissident groups. When the dictatorship was established, its mass basis was the peasantry, 
and its only potential source of opposition the undecided petty bourgeoisie. By 1870 the 
Parisian proletariat became an important factor. 

43. In 1869. Courbet, however, refused to be decorated by the government of Napoleon III. 

44. Champfleury, Les peintres de la réalité sous Louis XIV; les fréres Le Nain, Paris, 1862. 

45. Thoré (William Birger), "Van der Meer de Delft", Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XXI (1866), 297. 

46. Iden, frésors d'art exposés 4 Manchester en 1857, Paris, 1857, p. 237, note. 

47. Blanc found that they shared a strict love of truth and a coloristic method of painting in 
large, flat tones. Blanc, C., Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles; école hollan- 
daise, Paris, 1861, Vol. II, "Vermeer", p. 2. 

48. Marguery, H., op. cit., D. 202. 

49. L'drtiste, Sér.I, Vol. XI (1836), 281-2. "Revision du catalogue des tableaux du misée de 
Paris", L’értiste, Sér. VII, Vol. III (1868), 37-42; S3-57; 120-134; 171-174; 197-190; 230- 
232; 247-248. 

50. 1642-1848. ‘Thoré more or less withdrew after 1845. 

61. Cf. Heppner, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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52. "Introduction", Gazette des Beaux-Arts, I (18%), 3-14. 

53. Champfleury, Fssai sur les fréres Le Nain, p. 5. 

54. Cf. note 48. 

65. Lebrun accused him of lacking finish (Galerie, I, 71). Thoré, on the contrary, called hima 


ee painter of "incomparable mastery, of*free, solid, acute and grandiose drawing, like Tinto- 
retto" (Museées de la Hollande, II, Paris, 1860, 122). The revival of Hals belongs largely to 
ee Moré. His Chefs d'oeuvre de Frans Hals reproduits par la photographie, Leyde, 1868, was 
| the first real work on Hals. Thoré's beginning was continued by such scholars as Vosmaer 
and Unger, #als, Leyden, 1873. 

i. 56. Cf. note 5. 


57. Thoré acknowledged the help of De Brou, Cremer, Waagen, East lake, Vosmaer and Scheltem, 
then archivist of Amsterdam. 


58. In those years he became the dean of French art critics. His most intimate friends were 


Champfleury, Philip Burty, the critic, and the aged Baron Taylor, who had collected for 
Louis Philippe. 


59 
60. Thoré, T., "Galerie de MM. Pereire", Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XVI (1864), 314. 
61. Idem, Galerie d'Arenberg, Paris, 1859, p. 3. 


Cf. note 5. 


 - 62. Hoet, Gerard, Catalogus of Naamlyst van Schilderyen, Gravenhage, 1770-72. Van der Eynden 
| and Van der Willigen, Gescheidnis der Vaderlaandsche Schilderkunst, amsterdam, 1816. Immer- 
zeel, De Levens en Werken der Hollandsche en Vlaamsche Kunstschilders, Beeldhowers, Gra- 
veurs en Bowmeesters..., Amsterdam, 1842-3, 3 vol. Balkema, Biographie des peintres fla- 
mands et hollandais, Gand, 1844. Balkema (p. 333) went so far as to call Vermeer a "modern 


Titian", and recommended him as a master to young artists. 

63. Eastlake, say, or Blanc who included him in his Histoire des peintres...école hollandaise, 
Paris, 1861, or Waagen, who mentioned him in his Handbuch der Deutschen und Wiederlandischen 
Malerschulen, Stuttgart, 1861. 

64. Blanc, op. cit., II, "Vermeer", 2-3. 
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THESES ACCEPTED JUNE 1941 - FEBRUARY 1942 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DISSERTATION SUBMITTED FCR THE DEGREE OF DOC- 
TOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Architectura Mumismatica. Part I. fhe Temples 
of Rome. By Donald F. Brown. 

This is part of a group project directed 
by Dr. Lehmann-Hartleben. The Republican and 
Imperial coinages of Rome have been searched 
exhaustively for representations of temple 
structures within the city of Rome. The varie- 
ties have been taken into consideration and an 
attempt was made to arrive at the "average*® 
representation in each case. Forty three tem 
ples were found to be shown on the coins, and 
@ chapter is devoted to each one, in which the 
available literary and archaeological evidence 
is compared with the evidence for structure 
and decoration available numismatically. Im 
portant results have been reached especially 
in regard to the temple of Venus Genetrix and 
the various temples of Vesta within the city. 
It was found that the die-engravers adhered 
very closely to actuality and that the coin 
types were admirably suited for use as basic 
documents on questions concerning the general 
appearance of the various temples. Stylisti- 
cally, the types followed the major trends of 
Roman art although a fundamental "numismatic*® 
style could be observed running through the 
entire series from the early I century B.C. to 
the early III century A.D., the termini for 
architectural representations upon Roman 
coins. Indices based on verious criteria make 
the vast material easily available to the 


reader. A summary of some of the major results 
of this investigation has appeared as #90 in 
the series Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
entitled, fhe femples of Rome as Coin Types, 
New York, 1940. 


THESES SUBMITTED FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF 
ARTS. 


A New Approach to Roman Pictorial Relief. By 
Clotilda Acheson Brokaw. 

This thesis is an attempt to develop a 
method for determining the date and provenance 
of pictorial landscape reliefs executed from 
the I century B.C. through the II century A.D. 
The monuments studied are limited to the mar- 
ble reliefs published by Schreiber (Schreiber, 
Theodor, Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder, 
Leipzig, 18891894) and the "Campana" terra- 
cotta reliefs (Campana, G.P., Antiche opere in 
plastica, Rome, 1642, and von Rohden, H., 4dr- 
chitektonische roemische fonreliefs der Kai- 
serzeit, Die antiken ferrakotten, edited by R. 
Kekulé von Stradonitz, Berlin, 1911, vol.IV). 
The method employed is a comparison of the 
compositions of the landscape reliefs with 
Pompeian landscape paintings. The results in- 
dicate that the landscape reliefs are depend- 
ent upon painting for their compositions. It 
also seems evident, on the basis of the mate- 
rial discussed, that the highly developed land- 
scape backgrounds which appear on Roman picto- 
rial reliefs were invented and developed by 


Roman artists in the period between the middle 
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of the I century B.C. and the end of the I 
century A.D., and reacNed their highest peak 
of popularity during the time of the Pourth 
style of Pompeian painting. 


Ornament in the Winchester School Manuscripts 
of the Twelfth Century. By Margaret E. Ames. 

This study of border and initial ornament 
in XII century manuscripts of the Winchester 
School analyzes motifs and types and traces 
their English and continental sources. The 
discussion is based on three examples: a Psal- 
ter of 1150-1160 in London, British Museun, 
Cotton Nero C.IV; a Bible of 1160-1170 in the 
Winchester Cathedral Treasury, and a single 
leaf from a Bible of the same date in New 
York, Morgan Library, ms.619. 

Most of the motifs are Common in this 
period and are adopted from XI or early XII 
century types found on the continent, es- 
pecially in Germany. Some develop from earlier 
XII century English examples and can be traced 
to classical or Byzantine sources. Certain mo-~ 
tifs in the initials can be derived from X and 
XI century Winchester types. A few are origi- 
nal XII century Winchester or English varia- 
tions. 

The importance of this group lies in the 
fact that varias influences in Mngland in the 
XII century are brought together within its 
limited production. A study of ornament and 
figure style suggests that five different art- 
ists and their pupils illustrated the Win- 
chester Bible. 


Musical Instruments in Spanish Romanesque 
Iéonography. By Lucy Waterman. 

This investigation of the appearance of 
musical instruments in Spanish Romanesque art 
supplements the recent discussimm of their re- 
presentation in French Romanesque sculpture 
(Reuter, Evelyn, Représentations de la musique 
dans la sculpture romane en Prance, Paris, 
1938). In classifying the instruments, it was 
found that while there was no great variety of 
type, the manner of representing each instru- 
ment varted considerably. Unfortunately, the 
examples in sculpture are in a very poor state 
of preservation, with the single exception of 
the Portico de la Gloria at the Cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela. In the field of illu- 
minated manuscripts, it may be noted in gener- 
al that during the X, XI, and XII centuries 
the representations were scarce and limited, 
but increase in number and in splendor during 
the XIII century. 


A Copper-Gilt Shrine in the Museo Sacro of the 
Vatican Library. By Virginia Wlie. 

This thesis is a study of the icono- 
graphy, style and technique of a copper-gilt 
shrine in the Museo Sacro. The work is as- 
Signed -to the third quarter of the XIII cen- 
tury and attrituted to the regia between the. ‘ 
Meuse, Sambre and Scheldt rivers. 

The shrine is about thirteen inches high; 
its central niche originally enclosed a stat- 
uette of the Virgin and Christ Guild which is 
now missing. The four wings ere engraved with 
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scenes of the infancy of Christ. The central 
portion, which is surmounted by a gabled roof, 
ornamented with crockets and pomegranate 
finials, rests on a rectangular base decorated 
with open foliate work and gems. 

The general iconographic pattern of the 
scenes represented on this shrine is commonly 
found in the art of western Europe in the XIII 
and XIV centuries, but certain details point 
to a Flemish, Rhenish, or possibly north- 
eastern French region. The deciding factor is 
the technique, for the author finds the com 
bination of incised work and foliate openwork 
only on objects produced in the Flemish region 
between the Meuse, Sambre and Scheldt rivers. 

That the XIII century was the general 
period of the production of this work is in- 
dicated by iconography, style and technique. 
The type of foliate openwork and the technique 
of the incised figures on a plain ground re- 
late this work more closely to products of the 
first half of the century rather than to later 
examples. However, the architectural form and 
certain decorative elements do not seem to 
appear before the middle of the century. It 
seems probable, therefore, that this shrine 
was produced after 1250 by a conservative 
artist who was trained earlier in the century. 


A Stylistic Classification of Archaic farascan 
Figurines. By Frances Keith Wallace. 
No summary submitted. 


Nicolas Froment. By Marguerite Labbé Brown. 
No summary submitted. 
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fhe Design of Court Shectacles in Sixteenth 
Century France. By Lucy Barton. 

This study presents an analysis of the 
pictorial elements in the various types of 
spectacular entertainments connected with the 
Valois court. Their allegorical content is 
discussed in relation to the political and 
spiritual life of France, and their design in 
relation to the other visual arts in XVI cen- 
tury France and Italy. References to the hu 
manist poets who assisted in the inventions 
and to artists whe designed the shows are ex- 
amined. 

Examples are given of each type of court 
Spectacle, entries, fas d’armes, horse-bal- 
lets, water-fétes, mascarades and ballets de 
cour, with references to their provenance and 
development. The elements which made up the 
Spectacles are discussed under three headings: 
mediaeval residue, the Renaissance transforme- 
tion, and costumes & l’antique. The study con- 
Cludes with an estimate of the place of the 
Valois spectacles in the development of 


theatrical design, especially in France. 


fhe Drawings of Rubens and Poussin from the 
Antique. By William H. Pierson, Jr. 

The purpose of this thesis is to present 
a systematic study of the drawings from the 
antique of Rubens and Poussin, and with these 
drawings as a basis of comparison, to point 
out similarities and differences in method and 
viewpoint between the two artists. 

Since Poussin's drawings after the an- 


tique have been much less studied than those 
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of Rubens, a more detailed examination is made 
of attributions to Poussin, and of the speci- 
fic antique monuments from which they derive. 
A study of their use in Poussin's paintings 
and a comparison with drawings for dated 
Paintings makes it possible to date most of 
the drawings between 1624 and 1636. 

Rubens' drawings from the antique show 
much less stylistic development than Pous- 
Sin's. They give a strict and faithful ana- 
lysis of contour, proportion and detail; their 
modelling is in terms of subtle gradation of 
tone, without dramatic light. Almost all are 
from antique sculptures in the round, with the 
main emphasis on the masses, which turn and 
twist in space. 

The development of Poussin's drawings 
from the antique parallels his general artis- 
tic evolution. Derived mainly from antique re- 
liefs, they do not give the sense of roundness 
found in Rubens. With bold, sketchy handling, 
broad contrasts of light and shade, and the 
barest essentials of contour and structure, 
Poussin creates a vivid and often dramatic 
momentary impression. 

When elements from these drawings are 
used in paintings, however, Rubens gives his 
model a new and subjective interpretation, 
heightening the movement, fusing forms with 
atmosphere, revitalizing the surfaces. Pous- 
Sin, On the other hand, reimposes, in his 
Paintings, the hardness and exactitude from 
which his drawings are so free, though he 


often deviates more than Rubens from the actu- 


pose of his prototype. 


An Bighteenth Century Ceiling Painter: Johann 
Zimmeruan. By Marie Louise Mensch. 

This study attempts to show the evolution 
of South German ceiling painting as well as 
some basic principles of XVIII century ceiling 
decoration, using as an example the work of 
one artist, the Bavarian painter and stucco- 
ist, Johann Zimmerman (1680-1756). The works 
of Johann Zimmerman's long and active career 
provide a rather complete illustration of this 
development. 

The ceiling paintings are chiefly dis- 
cussed in terms of their relationship to 
architecture. Special problems like the ceil- 
ing decorations for the cupola and for the 
barrel vault, as well as the importance of 
ceiling decoration for renovated mediaeval 
churches are treated. An important aspect is 
Johann Zimmerman's collaboration with two emi- 
nent South German architects of his time, rep- 
resentatives of different trends: Johann's 
brother Dominicus Zimmerman and Johann Michael 
Fischer. 

In a final chapter, Johann Zimmerman's 
relation to Italian art is discussed and it is 
shown that in contrast to all other contempo- 
rary German ceiling painters, Zimmerman was 
influenced ty Venetian and not by Roman paint~- 
ing. A solution is suggested to the question 
of how and why this Venetian influence reached 
Zimmerman, and it is explained that, though 
the oldest of the important South German fres- 
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co painters of the XVIII century, he was at 
the same time the most progressive of them 
all. 


An appendix gives a list of the icono- 


graphical themes of the more important fresco: 


cycies of Johann Zimmerman. The thesis is il- 
lustrated with photographs unpublished else- 
where 


fhe Church Facades of Lorenzo Rodriguez. By 
Aline B. Louchheinm. 
No summary submitted. 


Nineteenth Century Revivals: A Study of Taste. 
By Stanley Meltzoff. 

An attempt has been made to clarify the 
history of taste in the XIX century by the 
study of a number of critical problems. A se- 
ries of XIX century revivals is discussed, 
each of which reflects a sudden and percepti- 
ble change of taste. The thesis points out in 
what manner a revivalist came to be selected 
as the instrument of expression for the groups 
to which he belonged, and in what way those 
groups were the sharpened reflections of still 
broader areas of society. It is shown that 
while the revivals were supposed at the time 
to result from purely disinterested aesthetic 
judgments, they were in fact determined large- 
ly by sociological bias. This group of re- 
vivals accompanied the great stylistic move- 
ments of the French XIX century. Such Romanti- 
cists as Petrus Borel (the "Werewolf"), and 


Tnéophile Gautier renewed the appreciation of 
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the Rococo after 1830. Shortly thereafter 
Chardin was rediscovered by middle-class col- 
lectors in a Diderot-like reaction to the sec- 
ond Rococo. After the Revolution of 1848, on 
the basis of the taste which had resuscitated 
Chardin, the brothers Le Nain were revived by 
the Realist, Champfleury. As part of the taste 
for the Le Nains, the Realist réie in the ap- 
preciation of Folk Lore, Folk Arts, Carica- 
ture, Primitive Arts, El Greco, and Children's 
Art is discussed. The intimate connection of 
the preceding revivals to that of Vermeer by 
Thoré-Birger is considered, as is the connec- 
tion of Vermeer to the beginnings of Impres- 
sSionism. Part of this thesis will appear in 
The Art Bulletin (Vol. XXIV, no.3, September, 
1942), and a part is published in the present 


issue of Mars yas. 


Exposition Design in the United States with 
Relation to the Develotment of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Architecture. By Eldredge C. Pier. 

This thesis shows how successive trends 
in the history of American architecture during 
the second half of the XIX century were re- 
flected or even anticipated in exposition de- 
sign. 

The progressive, functional trend in XIX 
century architecture, which coexisted with the 
academic trend, received its first important 
expression in the London Crystal Palace of 
1851. The influence of iron and glass con- 
struction appeared in America in the New York 
Crystal Palace of 1853, in the cast-iron dome 
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of the United States Capitol, and in the Phil- 
adelphia Centennial Exposition of 1876, in 
which many of the large buildings made frank 
use of functional design, and anticipated 
later skyscraper architecture. 

That Exposition Architecture can be a re- 
tarding influence as well as a progressive one 
is shown by the fact that the progressive ten- 
dency in American architecture was stifled 
temporarily by the undeniably impressive use 
of Beaux-Arts Neo-Classicism in the World's 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. Here 
structural architecture was hidden behind the 
elaborate "white style" which determined the 
course of most architectural design in America 


for several decades. 


John Wellborn Root, drchitect (1850-1891). By 
Thomas B. Robertson. 

The intention of this thesis is to make a 
thorough study of one of the architects who 
contributed to the development of the "Chicago 
School", during the great expansion of commer- 
Cial building which extended in America 
through the last two decades of the XIX cen- 
tury. 

The early Yomestic commissions of the 
Burnham & Root office during the 1870s show a 
trend away from the current vernacular under 
the influence of which they were begun, and 
toward a style which may best be described as 
a successful application of Richards onian 


principles of design. 


During the period of his success and rec- 


Ognition in the field of commercial building, 
which extended through the 1880s until Root's 
death, a progressive transition was achieved 
from this successfully individualized Richard- 
sonian masonry style to the progressive "Chi- 
cago construction" metalframe design of the 
"commercial style". This evolution is demm- 
strated by giving particular consideration to 
four of Root's works, the Chicago Club and the 
Montauk Block of 1882, the Monadnock Bldg. of 
1891 and the Reliance Bldg. of 1890-94; to- 
gether with Col. Jenney's Home Insurance Bldg. 
(1883-4), Holabird & Roche's facona Bldg. 
(1887-8) and Sullivan's Meyer-Schlessinger 
Store (1899). This particular series was 
chosen as being most indicative of the trend 
in question. 

Finally, Root's influence in the concep- 
tion and planning of the World's Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893 is discussed with a view to 
assigning relative responsibility for the di- 
vergent architectural attitudes which clashed 
there. In addition, certain parallels are 
pointed out between Root's work (the Pirst Re- 
giment Armory of 1882, the Calumet Club of 
1882-3 and the Monadnock Bldg. of 1891) and 
the XIX century "rationalist" influences in 
Europe which were largely concentrated in the 
personality of Gottfried Semper. Discussion 
likewise appears, in connection with the per- 
tinent monuments, of Root's relationship to 
Richardson, Sullivan and to his own partner, 
Burnhan. 
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fhe Work of Jacques Lipschitz. By Miriam 
Schwartzberg. 

A detailed analysis is given of the develop- 
ment of Jacques Lipschitz’ sculpture. Lip- 
schitz' personal remarks are used to clarify 
the meaning of such Cubist terminology as ob- 
jet unique, transparents, "forms which count 
by their absence", and "collaboration between 
sculpture, sculptor, and spectator". The fol- 
lowing stages are considered: the initial work 
of 1913-18, closely allied to Cubist painting 
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in its departure from naturalism and its use 
of deformation; the synthetic period of 1920- 
25 with its great, concave, flowing planes and 
voids; the innovation of "transparents" and 
open-work construction between 1928 and 1932; 
and finally, the monumental work of the pres- 
ent. The description of the sculpture is aug- 
mented by a brief biographical sketch of Lip- 
schitz and a complete chronology of his work. 
Supplementary material includes parallel chro- 
nologies of Cubist painting and sculpture. 
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